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“THE rain and wind are beating down nuts 
by the bushel for you, girls,’”’ said Miss Win- 
nie Hull, peeping in at the garret door, and 
then passing on down stairs, humming a con- 
tented little tune to herself 

“Tf we live through the storm,’’ muttered 
Evy Talman, yawning drearily. ‘I say, Ma- 
rion, what ninnies we were to hope to get fun 
out of a week’s nutting in these wilds.” 

‘““That last is a strong word!’’ I ventured, 
glancing out of the nearest window. ‘With 
ten farm-houses and a thriving town in sight.”’ 

“I didn’t look for sympathy from you!’ 
retorted my companion. ‘You like rainy 
weather. I don’t! thank Heaven and my na- 
turally good taste!’’ 

Evy was a spoiled child, already, so every 
pody continued to spoil her, and nobody got 
angry with her. 
head-foremost into the great chest between us. 
There was talk of a tableau party the next 


I only laughed, and dived | 


sphere. She wore an undeniable cap—with a 


| border—an elderly lady’s headdress, despite 


the blue or pink ribbons that redeemed it from 
Quakerly gravity; purple, or brown, or gray 
ealico in the morning, and black alpaca or silk 
in the afternoon. It was with surprise, there- 
fore, that, having removed a layer of faded 
merino and de laine dresses which lay upper- 
most in the trunk, and lifting a linen sheet 


| Strewed with lavender and rose-leaves spread 


week in the town, and we were appointed to | 


distinguished parts. 


“There are dresses fifty years old and more | 


in the big cedar chest up garret,’’ Miss Winnie 
had remarked at breakfast. ‘‘ Maybe you can 
while away an hour or so in looking them over. 
You are welcome to use anything you find.” 
She made us as heartily welcome to all her 
house contained—the fine homestead in which 
she had been born, and of which she was now 
owner. She was rich, hospitable, and cheerful, 
popular in the neighborhood, and an especial 
favorite with the young people of her acquaint- 
ance. Anything more like the generally-re- 
ceived ideal of the genus “old maid” could 
hardly be imagined. Yet she lived as her 
parents had before her, satisfied with comfort 
and plenty, and disdaining parade. We never 
dreamed that she had ever moved in a gayer 


| * Whiat comes next 


beneath these, we drew out garments of much 
finer quality and more elaborate workmanship 
—taffetas, satins, and brocade silks. 

Even Evy ceased to yawn. ‘“Isn’t that too 
much like a rich country spinster?’’ she ex- 
claimed, holding up a rose-colored satin ball- 
dress, trimmed with yellowing lace. ‘ Yards 
upon yards of it, you see, and instead of rip- 
ping it off and using it fer something or some- 
body else, she has buried it in this musty trunk. 
The dress itself could not have been worn three 
times. There isn’t a spot or frayed line on it.’’ 

‘*It may have belonged to one of the sisters 
who died,’”’ I remarked, ‘‘and been preserved 
as itis for her sake. It certainly never fitted 
Miss Winnie! Look at the size of the waist!’’ 

“Hardly big enough for me!’’ rejoined Evy. 

9» 

Actually a pearl-colored moiré/ made up as 
handsomely as the pink satin, and, stranger 
still, with no mark to show that it had ever 
been worn at all! Then, a blue Cashmere 
peignoir—unsoiled and without crease, embroi- 
dered in a wide pattern with white silk, open 
in front, with a worked and ruffled cambrie 
petticoat folded within it, and girdled by a mas- 
sive white silk cord and tassel. Next, an ob- 
long, flat box, containing a dress pattern of 
satin that had been white—unmade. 

“Yellow as cream!’’ ejaculated Evy, indig- 
nantly. ‘Why didn’t she put a few cakes of 
white wax up with it? One would really sup- 


pose she didn’t care for it!” 
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**But how odd it ail is!’ I said, almost ina 
whisper. ‘‘Evy, I feel as if we were trespass- 
ing.”’ 

“How can that be? Didn't she tell us.to 
open the chest nearest the left-hand window, 
when she gave us the keys? ‘the big cedar 
trunk?’ and didn’t she see for herself what we 
were about, just now?”’ 
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into an old arm-chair, leaned back, with a 
moan, closing her eyes and laying her hand 
upon henside. We sprang forward, full of in- 
quiry, regret, explanation. 

‘Had we done anything todisplease or wound 
her? We believed that she had given us per- 
mmission to look at everything in the chest. 


| What could we do for her?” 


The array of justifying proofs seemed unan- | 


swerable, but my misgivings were increased, 


| sently. 


instead of allayed, as We disinterred lingerté in | 


profusion, beautifully fashioned and exqui- 
sitely wrought; several sets of lace—broad 
collars and the hanging undersleeves of a quar- 
ter-century ago—packed in the boxes that had 
held them when for sale, and another large, 
flat case in which lay in the original folds, a 


“Tt is the wrong trunk!” she gasped, pre- 
“And it gave me a turn to see any 
body at it. You are not to blame. I am sorry 
I scared you Just leave the things where they 


| are, and take your lunch down stairs, please, 


white Canton crape shawl, heavy with embroi- | 


dery, and an India scarf—white centre, with a 
wide, fine border—both fragrant with the per- 


fume of a carved sandal-wood fan packed away | 


between them. 


| us in the sitting-rooin. 


Evy nearly wept at the sight. “‘ What wicked | 


miserliness! Itis like hiding ten talents ina 
napkin and burying them in the ground!’ she 
cried. “Yet Miss Winnie has the reputation 
of being both charitable and economical.’ 

I leaned over the edge of the chest to get the 
last article it contained—an ambrotype case. 

“The likeness of the destined wearer of the 
trousseau, no doubt!’ I said, reverently, open- 
ing it. 

The picture had been finished in the best style 
known to the art at the date of its execution, 
and was still remarkably distinct, clear, and 
soft as a mezzotint engraving. It was the 
miniature of a young girl, with glad, open eyes, 
half smiling mouth, and cheek round with 
health, yet delicate in outline. Her hair was 
braided in thick braids about a well-formed 
head, and the slope of the shoulders showed 
plainly through a berthé—fichu as it is now 
called—of black lace. It was not exactly a 
pretty face, we discovered upon closer inspec- 
tion. 

‘But something better !’’ said I, slowly, gaz- 
ing into the eyes of the Unknown that seemed, 
as I looked, to grow solemn with the light of 
the past—“ bright, happy, interesting! A wo- 
man to be loved fondly and trusted forever. 
And she died young—poor child !"’ 

I’ve brought you some luncheon!” said 
Miss Winnie, behind us. “It will help cheer 
you up, maybe.” 

She set the tray, loaded with warm, spicy 
gingerbread and home-made wine, nuts, apples, 
and October pears, upon a table, before she saw 
what we were doing. Her look and manner, as 
she recognized the objects heaped upon the 
floor, absolutely terrified us. She was a comely 
woman of fifty—plump, brisk, and ruddy, but 
her complexion was bleached now to the hue 
of the gray hair under her cap, and her features 
changed suddenly as by mortal pain. She sank 





dears! I'll come around all right, pretty soon !’”’ 

She had ‘‘come around” bravely when we 
met her at the one o’clock dinner; was her 
chatty, jovial self to all appearance, and tried 
to atone for the shock she had caused us by un- 
usual attention to our wants, and a more affec- 
tionate address, although she was never remiss 
tn these respects. At half past three she joined 
The rain still streamed 
against the easterly windows, and Evy and I 
sat together by one of the two on the western 
side of the square apartment, trying to fix eyes 
and thoughts upon our embroldery rather than 
the soaked landscape. Miss Winnie never bus- 
tled, but she came in blithely, like a stray ray 
of summer sunshine. Her work-basket was in 
one hand—a long lambs’ wool stocking she was 
refooting in the other. She established herself 
in her roomy rocking-chair, her basket npon 
her work-table, and heaved a satisfied sigh. 

“There ’s nothing like a rainy day to make 
one feel the comfort in-doors!’’ she said, 
heartily. ‘“‘Lalways have a wood-fire kindled 
in here during these fall storms. It is company 
for me when I’m alone—almost like the face 
of an old friend—I’ve seen it so many years. 
The dear Lord has been very good to me—good 
and merciful all the days of my life.” 

This was, we felt, not sermonizing, but the 
simple outgoing of a thankful heart, yet we had 
no answer ready. Evy murmured something 
about the “delightful fire,’’ and I blundered 
out that the room was the pleasantest in the 
house— 

“Tt would not be easy to feel lonely or gloomy 
in here,”’ I added, no less awkwardly. 

“Oh! I’m not denying that I’ve had my 
blue fits here as elsewhere,” she responded, 
cheerily. ‘*Hours, and days, and weeks of 
clouds and sterm—the winds and the waves 
roaring, and my heart failing me for fear of the 
lonely years ahead of me. But in the Father’s 
good time the tempest was rebuked and peace 
came. There are rocks, and reefs, and ugly 
channels in every one’s voyage of life, but we 
learn to steer clear of them with experience. 
There ’s no use courting trouble, and because 
whirlpools will cast up mire and dirt to the end 
of time, that’s no reason, according to my no- 
tion, why we should turn our backs upon the 
still waters and pleasant pastures we might be 
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enjoying. I’ve sat here, many an hour, study- 
ing out these things since this picture was 
taken,’’ drawing the ambrotype we had seen 
in the morning from her basket. ‘I dare say, 
now, neither of you mistrusted that this ever 
looked like me?’’ 

We were amazed and incredulous, and said 
so, pressing closely to her for another view of 
the ambrotype. She polished the glass care- 
fully with her handkerchief, the tender smile 
on her mouth harmonizing, not struggling, 
with the mournfulness of her eyes. 

‘*But it was a capital likeness, so said the 
two who went with me to the gallery—my 
cousin, Mrs. Sands, and Martin Ware. It was 
while I was on that visit to Milly Sands in 
New York, when I was getting my wedding- 
clothes.” 

She shut the case, laid it upon her table, and 
knitted quite around her stocking before any- 
thing more was said. As for Evy and myself 
we dared not look at her or each other, and 
could not have uttered a word to save our 
lives. 

“Tt’s been a long time since I’ve felt drawn 
out to talk about that time,’’ resumed our host- 
ess, in the round, steady tones habitual to her. 
“And other people have left off gossipping 
about the affair, I suppose, or you would not 
have been so puzzled by what you were over- 
hauling to-day. I sent Jack Grimes up garret 
last week to whitewash the walls, and either 
he or Hannah, who cleaned after him, must 
have changed the place of those trunks. The 
one you were at is only lined with red cedar. 
The other is bigger and made of cedar, inside 
and out. It belonged to my mother, and has 
lots of real old-timey clothes in it. You may 
rummage among them to-morrow to your 
hearts’ content. Those you got hold of were 
mostly made up the winter I speak of, although 
I’d been working at the linen bands, and 
sleeves, and ruffles almost a year. I never 
wore one of those under the sheet, except the 
rose-colored satin, and that only once. 

‘‘Milly Sands was a cousin of my father’s, 
who had married a New York merchant twice 
her age, but so rich that she quite agreed, soon 
after she left school, in her parents’ decision 
that she would never have a better offer. I 
was in my twentieth year when she came to 
see us—‘the relations she had so often desired 
to know more intimately,’ and ‘fell so much 
in love with rural life’ that she stayed at the 
homestead through the whole month of Octo- 
ber. ‘Nobody knew how gloriously beautiful 


the country was who had not seen it in its. 


autumnal dress,’ she declared again and again. 
I was really enraptured by her—as deeply in 
love as she professed to be with our home and 
the neighborhood. She was ‘weary of the 
empty show of town society—heart-sick,’ and, 
as she confessed to me, ‘heart-empty.’ I was 


too young and too ignorant of the orld to un- 
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derstand that she had no right to speak of the 
mistake she had made in marrying for ambi- 
tion, and to please her friends, any more than 
I had to listen to her pitiful stories. So she 
talked by the hour on moonlight nights when 
we had gone to our room (for she petted and 
noticed me from the first, and would have me 
sleep with her), and over this very hearth in 
the windy twilights and rainy days, when 
there was no one else by, about her girlish 
folly, and her fearful awakening, and blighted 
existence, and that sort of sentimentality, and 
I, listening with all my might, thought her the 
most unfortunate and most charming woman 
alive. 

“She took everybody else upon the place by 
storm in the same way, with her honeyed 
words and taking manners, and the peculiar 
knack of finding out everybody’s weak side 
and saying the right thing always in the nick 
of time, she had learned partly from nature, 
and partly picked upin the society she professed 
to be tired of. ‘Fascination’ they call the 
quality she had most of, and it wins; yes, and 
breaks more hearts than all the beauty, virtue, 
and brains in the world put together. Not 
that she lacked beauty or brains. She was 
handsome as a picture when she chose to be. 
She had gentle, brown eyes, that looked as 
deep as wells, and fine white teeth, and the 
sweetest, most musical laugh I ever heard. 
Father said it reminded him of a brook running 
down hill, and she vowed it was the most po- 
etical compliment she had ever had. Then 
her voice was a wonder in itself, in talking or 
in singing. Once in a while now I hear a note 
that brings back to me the queer quiver of de- 
licious pain that went all through me as she 
sang to us before the lamps were lighted of an 
evening—wild, plaintive tunes, that gave me 
the heartache—all about thwarted hopes, and 
vain regrets, and the ‘heart bowed down,’ and 
‘My heart is dark,’ and ‘Hath sorrow thy 
young days shaded,’ and others of a like charac- 
ter. She warbled lively, rollicking songs 
enough at husking and nutting frolics, where 
she was the belle, married woman though she 
was, and thirty years old. She didn’t look 
more than eighteen at such times, and was as 
playful as a kitten. 

““T was engaged to be married, and had been 
for two years, to Martin Ware. He was the 
son of a neighbor, and had lived for ten years 
as clerk with his uncle, the head of a large 
wholesale establishment in New York city. 
Lately he had been taken into the firm, and 
there was no reason why we shouldn’t be mar- 
ried as soon as I could get ready. If I hadn’t 
been carried away by Milly’s affectionate be- 
haviour and partiality for me above my sister’s 
before I told her of my engagement and my 
plans, she would have captivated me completely 
by the way she entered into my modest pro- 
jects, and her sympathy with all my thoughts 
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and feelings. She suggested and advised, and 
promised to shop for me and send me patterns 
from the city, and drew glowing pictures of 
the fine times we would have when I became 
her neighbor, and how she would go with me 
house-huniing and house-furnishing, and how 
we were to live like own, own sisters, as we 
were already in heart. It may sound foolish 
to you as I tell it, but I was a simple, loving 
girl, who didn’t understand that the ruling 
passion of some women is only to please for 
the hour, and sip honey like the humming- 
birds—the sweet food of admiration and ap- 
plause, let who will offer it. Milly couldn’t 
have existed a day without it, yet I don’t doubt 
she cheated herself with other people into the 
belief that she was a model of unselfish devo- 
tion to her friends, among whom I was proud 
to be reckoned. 

It hurt me that Martin didn’t see her with 
my eyes at first. He came to his father’s while 
she was with us, very, unexpectedly to pass 
Sunday and Monday. I wasn’t dreaming of 
seeing him, until he walked right in upon 
Milly and myself as we sat here in the midst 
of one of our long confabulations on Saturday 
afternoon. He mistook her for one of my sis- 
ters, for it was dusk, and the fire threw danc- 
ing, confusing shadows about the room, but he 
knew me well enough, and marched straight 
up to me. 

“*Darling Winnie! Little wife!’ was what 
he said, and he took me in his arms as if we 
had been married for years.”’ 

Miss Winnie knit industriously across two 
needles before resuming the story in a reflective 
tone, steady as before. 

“Yes, he loved me truly and fondly then. 
It’s been a great consolation to me that I’ve 
never been let to doubt that. He was no hypo- 
crite in that or anything else until he went 
into training to a ‘fascinating’ woman. That 
will ruin four thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine men out of five thousand. Milly 
was too quick-witted to stand her ground while 
this was going on, and when I recovered my 
senses sufficiently to look around for her, she 
was nowhere to be seen. I was very proud of 
my handsome city beaux when I introduced 
him to her at supper time, and pleased and 
grateful that she met him as an old friend 
might, and took pains to entertain him in her 
best style, quite satisfied, for my part, to sit by 
and hear them talk. We were plain people 
here in the homestead, although my father was 
well-to-do in life, and educated and dressed us 
better than his neighbors did their children. I 
knew that Martin, who was intelligent as well 
as fine-looking, was a welcome visitor in several 
fashionable town families besides his uncle’s, 
and, girl-like, I wasn’t sorry to let him see 
that we had grand relations, too. He didn’t 
admire her over-much, as I said. He owned 
this to me when I asked his opinion of my 
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q 
cousin in our after-supper talk, and I couldn’t 


hide my disappointment at his answer. When 
1 loved, it was with my whole heart and soul, 
and I couldn’t bear that my favorites shouldn’t 
like one another. I could hardly keep the 
tears back when Martin spoke coolly, slight- 
ingly, I thought, of my darling Milly, and al- 
though I let it pass then, I brought the matter 
up again while we stood in the porch that 
night, just before he left. It was beautiful 
moonlight, and we had a habit of exchanging 
last words on the front steps. 

***T’m so grieved that you ’ve taken a dislike 
to Milly,’ I said. ‘If you knew her as I do, 
you would love her dearly. She is so lovely 
and good! as good as she is beautiful. I don’t 
think she has her equal in the world!’ 

***T can’t believe that,’ answered he, laugh- 
ing. ‘I shouldn’t have to look more than six 
inches to find a woman worth fifty such as she. 
Thus far the best point I have seen about her 
is that she sets you off so well. She is an arti- 
ficial flower—one of these French constructions 
of gum, cambric, and paint—contrasted with 
you, my sweetbrier. When you have known 
as many of her kind as I have, you will learn 
to distinguish the sham from thé real article. 
She studies nothing but show and effect; but 
that sort of thing is thrown away upon a man 
with eyes and a heart. Nobody but a brainless 
fop would wear an. imitation flower upon his 
breast.’ 

**T could not be displeased with him when he 
praised me, even at Milly’s expense, and I did 
think that he talked better than anybody else 
ever could. Still I honestly wished he was not 
so sadly prejudiced against Milly, and began 
to lay schemes in my head for throwing them 
together and making them good friends, as I 
shut up the house and went to our chamber. 
Milly enjoyed a cosey little fire in her bed- 
room. She said she was sensitive to cold asa 
quail, and I found her toasting her little feet 
on the fender. She had on her white dressing- 
gown; her hair hung loose about her cheeks 
and down her back; she was singing softly to 
herself, and looked around with a roguish 
smile that made her fairly bewitching. 

“¢ Well, Mousie,’ said she, ‘have you sent 
Prince Charmant away? I will be candid with 
you, dearie, and confess that I didn’t mean to 
like him before I saw him, or to believe that he 
could be half good enough for you, my dainty 
field blossom! I pictured him to myself asa 
pert counter hopper in a very smart broadcloth 
coat and pink necktie and paste studs, with 
eyes like polished black beads, and very red 
lips. But I have changed my mind. My pet, 
you are going to marry a gentleman—a man— 
every inch of him! I have been thinking of 
your ‘Love’s young dream,’ and building the 
most charming castles for you two, in the red, 
friendly coals. I shall never build any roman- 
tic houses for myself, you know. Heigh-ho! 
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And while I am in the confessional, will you 
despise me if I tell you that when I saw you 
locked in your true love’s embrace, this after- 
noon, I ran away to ery in a corner over the 
thought that such ecstatic moments had never 
been mine—could never come to me in this 
life? Have you an idea, little one, how thank- 
ful you should be to Fate for having brought 
the rightful owner of your heart to you while 
your hand was yet free?’ 

“Then she begged me to pardon her selfish- 
ness, and would not hear me talk of anything 
but Martin and our plans, and unfolded her 
own, to which I listened with breathless de- 
light. For I was to come to her in December 
and stay two months at least, sight-seeing, and 
shopping, and dressmaking, the wedding-day 
having been fixed for March 10th. 

“*T have set my heart upon your going to 
the prince in brave bridal robes,’ she said, rub- 
bing her hands in a glee. 

“Tn discussing the matter with my father 
and mother, she had much to say about the ad- 
vantages of the city visit to me, how it would 
take off the stiffness of my introduction as a 
bride, by bringing me into communication with 
Martin’s friends, etcetera, etcetera. 

‘To town then I went, the first week in De- 
cember, my heart all in a flutter at the thought 
of seeing Martin, and almost as warm when I 
reeollected that I was to be with my beloved 
Milly for eight whole weeks. The first face I 
saw at the steamboat wharf was Martin’s, and 
he jumped on deck before the plank was thrown 
out, looking so happy and handsome I was ab- 
solutely dizzy for a moment. 

“*Mrs. Sands is here, too,’ was the second 
sentence he spoke, and before looking after 
my baggage, he led me on shore and through 
the crowd to an elegant carriage, at the open 
window of which I espied Milly bowing and 
sniling to me. 

‘““We chatted together—she and I—like two 
magpies, until my trunk was brought. 
“Then she said, ‘Get in, Martin. 
our prisoner for the rest of the day.’ 

“Tt struck me dumb for a moment, hearing 
her speak so familiarly to him, but I soon found 
that they were—as she put it, in our conversa- 
tion in my bed-room, that night—‘ on the most 
cousinly terms imaginable.’ Martin, too, took 
an early opportunity of telling me ‘how mis- 
taken he had been in his hasty estimate of her 
character and demeanor ;’ how he admired her 
now, and of ‘the open-hearted hospitality he 
had received from her since her return to town.’ 


You are 


She had sought him out at his place of business | 


that she might insist upon his accepting an in- 
vitation to the first party she gave that season ; 
introduced him to many delightful people then 
and afterwards, and would have him dine with 
Mr. Sands and herself every Sunday. 

“**She begs me to make myself at home in 
her house, and to regard herself and her hus- 
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band as my friends for your sake,’ said Martin. 
‘I prize her regard the more because I know 
who has won it for me.’ 

“I thanked Milly over and over for her good- 
ness to him, and in the fulness of my heart, 
like the little goose I was, I let out to her that 
I was the more gratified by their friendship be- 
cause he hadn’t been so much taken by her in 
the beginning of their acquaintance as I could 
have wished—indeed, that he and I had almost 
quarrelled about her that first evening. 

‘*How she laughed when I said that. 

***¢Quarrelled about such a trifle?’ she said, 
patting my cheek. 

‘**«T don’t suppose he even looked at me twice 
during the one hour we spent together. He 
ought not to have done it, at any-rate while 
there was some body so much more worthy of 
his glances present. I always liked him, you 
remember, and [had no fear lest he might not 
tolerate me in time, because I love you so 
dearly.’ 

“They made me a link between them then, 
and for several weeks afterwards, and there 
wasn’t a happier girl in the land. I hadn’t 
leisure or steadiness for a while to think of 
anything else; did not see some things that 
ought to have surprised and made me uncom- 
fortable. One was the indifference and even 
downright neglect with which Milly treated 
her quiet, gentlemanly husband. He was very 
gray, and not in the least handsome, being very 
thin and somewhat stoop-shouldered ; but he 
had kind eyes, and I liked him because of his 
friendly, gentle manner to me. He was very 
much devoted to his business, and cared no- 
thing for gay society, yet I believed then, as I 
do still, that he had loved his wife ardently 
when he married her, and would have made 
her a most affectionate partner if she had en- 
couraged him to show his attachment. They 
were ‘Mr. and Mrs. Sands’ to one another now, 
polite but distant. I never heard him call her 
so much as ‘my dear.’ He denied her nothing, 
and she was not backward in naming her wants. 
His temper was apt to be ruffled by trifles, but 
he was never sharp or cross to her, and she ad- 
mitted to me that he gave her all the liberty any 
married woman could enjoy. 

“**He has a kind heart,’ she would sigh— 
‘but oh, my sweet child, one as incapable of 
beating responsively to mine as if it were a 
block of ice. It might be worse, you would tell 
me, if he were boorish, or cruel, or miserly, and 
I think—I trust Iam not insensible to the nega- 


| tive blessings of my lot—for outward tran- 


quillity, for example. Since Providence has 
decreed that I shall find, in this sphere of trial 
and probation, no legitimate outlet for the pas- 
sionate yearnings of my nature, I bow to the 
fiat, and seek some solace in promoting the 
happiness of others—such turtle-doves as you 
and Martin, my pear! !’’ 

“<«But,’ I urged once, ‘Iam sure Mr. Sands 
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would be very fond of you, if he had a suspicion 
that you crave his affection.”’ 
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| you, Cowslip? What put it into your honest 
_ little head that she is a widow ?’ 


“ «Did I say that I “craved Ais affection?”’’ | 


repeated she, mimicking me. ‘Don’t try to 
sink your plummet in such dark, troubled 
waters as my inner life, my precious simplicity. 
I say little, and I seem gay as the gayest, but 
I suffer! Heaven grant you may never guess 
how I suffer! As to Mr. Sands—my legal lord 
—I hope I shall ever have strength given me 
for the discharge of wifely duty.’ 

‘“‘T wondered, sometimes, if it might not be a 
part of ‘wifely duty’ to stay at home and nurse 
him in the attacks of sick headaches he was 
subject to, instead of being off, every evening, 
to this and that place of amusement leaving him 
in agonies that confined him to his bed for 
hours together. I spoke of this one night. 

“**Mr. Sands is suffering very much, his ser- 
vant tells me,’ Isaid. ‘If you had rather stay 
with him, Milly, don’t let us take you to the 
opera. We can have a very pleasant evening 
at home, and I am sure you will worry about 
him all the time you are out.’ 

“**He prefers solitude while these seizures 
last,’ she answered. ‘I am thankful that he 
does not command my attendance, for my poor 
nerves are utterly inadequate to the strain upon 
them and sensibility that would be made by the 
scene. You cannot know how revolting it is!’ 

“She shuddered, and Martin looked sympa- 
thizingly at her, and I held my tongue. Yet I 
could not but say to myself that if Martin were 
ever so sick—with the cholera, even, I wouldn’t 
let any body but myself nurse him. After all, 
I used to blame myself for these notions about 
her, when her main reason for going to balls, 
and lectures, and concerts, and theatres was, 
she said, to ‘give me a taste of the pleasures of 
the gay world—a glimpse of fashionable life.’ 
‘To take the rusticity off,’ she said to Mr. 
Sands, at breakfast, one morning. He smiled, 
and I laughed, but I fancied, too, that he looked 
at me asif he was sorry for me, and didn’t just 
know how to put his pity into words. Milly had 
anew name for me nearly every other hour, and 
they all went to show what a silly child I was 
inher opinion. It was ‘Clover-top,’ or ‘ Daisy,’ 
or ‘Snowdrop,’ or ‘Buttercup,’ or ‘Jenny 
Wren,’ or ‘Woodbine.’ I liked them all, and 
so Martin seemed to, for a while. By-and-by 
he began to look grave when she made fun of 
and petted me for my ‘delicious freshness,’ and 
then became annoyed—why I couldn’t think, 
until one evening he speke out his mind on the 
subject. 

“We had come home from a party, and Mar- 
tin, as usual, went with us into the house for 
ten minutes or so, to talk over the frolic, and 
hear our arrangements for the next day. 

“*That pretty widow, Mrs. Transom, was in 
high feather to-night,’ I remarked, presently. 

Milly laughed out. ‘Isn’t that too much like 


“** Because she is called “‘ Mrs.”’ and has a 
train of admirers everywhere—and appears to 
enjoy their attentions,’ said I, opening my eyes. 
‘Such conduct would not be proper in a mar- 
ried woman.’ 

‘**Hear the gospel of proprieties, according 


| to St. Chloe!’ cried my cousin, still more 





amused. ‘Judged by your ereed, a woman 
should cease to be charming when she becomes 
a wife. The loss of her teeth and hair, or an 
attack of confluent smallpox would be a pious 
preparation for the nuptial ceremony.’ 

***But where is her husband?’ I inquired. 

‘Where many other husbands keep them- 
selves, leaving their wives to the reproaches of 
cruel or unthinking critics—among his ledgers 
and money-bags.’ 

“She said this very seriously, and getting 
up, let her cloak fall entirely off her shoulders. 
As it slipped to the floor, Martin caught it, and 
in handing it to her, looked right into her eyes. 
I could have been sure I saw tears in his. 

“«Thank you! You are always kind and 
considerate,’ said she. ‘I will leave Winnie 
here just ten minutes longer. Say ‘Good- 
night!’ as briefly as you can. She, dear lamb! 
still lias a right to happy dreams, waking or 
sleeping, and I am jealously vigilant of them 
and her roses.’ 

“She sighed while she tried to smile, and 
shook hands with him. He opened the door 
for her, bowing as low as to a queen. 

“*A noble, unhappy woman!’ he said, when 
we were alone. ‘One who deserves as much 
pity as admiration. I wish you would not be 
so eareless of speech, Winnie. Not only do 
you wound the feelings of your best friend, 
but you incur the ridicule of others, by your 
affectation of rural simplicity. The shepherd- 
ess style of belle has gone out of fashion. 
People are sensible and natural in this day. 
Your generous cousin hides your blunders 
sweetly ard gracefully, but she must be morti- 
fied as well as myself by them.’ 

“T was terribly shocked, although I tried 
hard not to iet him know how deeply his words 
cut me. Milly, finding me crying over itin my 
own room, begged me net to believe a syllable 
of what he had said. 

*** You are charming as you are,’ she would 
have me think. ‘Good judges rave to me 
everywhere of your beautiful artlessness and 
transparent purity. Martin’s supper must 
have disagreed with him. I shall scold him 
roundly for his nonsense the next time he 
comes.’ 

“Tf she did, it did not estrange him from 
her. They had more and more to say and do 
together every day. Most of their talk was 
about me, she told me, and what marvellous 
taste he had in the matter of ladies’ dress. 
The work was going forward briskly upon my 
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wedding-clothes, you see, and there was new 
finery to be provided constantly for parties and 
other merry-makings. She rigged me out as 
she liked, and I knew I ought to be obliged to 
her for writing to father whenever more money 
was wanted, because I wouldn’t have had the 
face to ask for so much. I ‘should not be an- 
noyed by such sordid and commonplace items 
as buying and manufacturing,’ she said to 
Martin in my hearing, and he thanked her as 
if she had been my guardian angel—and his. 

“‘T was not jealous of her, or distrustful of 
him. I only knew that my heart was heavier 
every hour, and that I saw every day more and 
more plainly what an ignorant, stupid country 
girl I was—how unfit to be Martin’s wife. 
But I loved him, and I kept on trying, and 
hoping, and praying to become more worthy 
of him. 

“The pink satin ball-dress you saw to-day 
was a birthday present from Mr. Sands, but 
his wife selected and had it made. I was to 
wear it toa large party on the 15th of January. 
Martin was our escort, of course, and he called 
for us before I was quite dressed. 

“Fanny will finish,’ said Milly, kindly, see- 
ing that I was in a flutter. ‘Then step in Mr. 
Sands’ study and let him see how like a veri- 
table Sweetbrier you look. I will keep Martin 
quiet half an hour, so you needn’t hurry. You 
will injure your complexion if you do. It has 
just the blush-rose tint now.’ 

“She was all ready, and I speak the truth 
when I say that I saw her go down to the man 
I loved better than my own life—looking more 
like a sparkling fairy than she had ever done 
before to my eyes—without a shadow of disa- 
greeable suspicion. Well, I stopped five min- 
utes, maybe, in Mr. Sands’ study on the second 
floor to show him my dress, and when he had 
praised it in his fatherly way (we were excel- 
lent friends by this time), and hoped I would 
have a very happy evening, I felt brighter and 
less shy about meeting Martin’s gaze, which 
was more critical of late than was always 
pleasant. P 

“Milly was singing at the piano, Martin 
standing close beside her, and neither heard 
me enter the front parlor. As she sang, she 
raised her eyes suddenly to his with the 
strangest smile I ever saw—so much sadder 
than tears that my heart stood still. The song 
was about 

“*But to one my vows were plighted, 
With a faltering lip and pale ; 
Hands my cruel sire united— 
Hearts were deemed of no avail.’ 
It ended somehow in this fashion :— 


“**Had I met thee, had I won thee, 
Then how blest had been my fate! 
I have found thee—but too late” 


I have read the words since. It is a wicked 








He fell upon his knees by her side, put his arms 
about her, and drew her to his breast. 

‘*«My suffering angel!’ he cried out with a 
great sob. ‘Is your heart also broken. © my 
lost darling !’ 

“‘He rushed on with the story after that— 
how he had never fathomed the capacity of his 
heart for love until he met her; how he would 
fly to the ends of the earth with her ; and much 
more I can’t bring myself to repeat. 

“You mayn’t believe it, but she could laugh 
even then—the low, rippling sound I used to 
think was so sweet. 

“*Mr. Ware,’ she said, ‘I am amazed that 
you should prefer French workmanship to na- 
ture’s. I heard you call mea ‘construction of 
paint, gum, and cambric,”’ the evening of our 
introduction at the farm-house, as I stood at 
the window just over your head. There is 
Sweetbrier herself, wondering at your fickle- 
ness. Here, my Blush-rose, take the recreant 
and give him a lesson in the proprieties.’ 

**T recollect flying up stairs like a mad thing, 
and that my feet failed me at the open door of 
Mr. Sands’ study ; heard him call my name as 
he started up from his writing-table. I did 
not rave or swoon, but when I could check the 
hard, dry sobs that seemed to tear my chest 
and throat, Isaw him standing by me with a 
glass of wine—understood that he was trying 
to console me. 

***T was afraid this was coming, my child,’ 
he said, pityingly. ‘But you need not take it 
so seriously. She cannot see a tolerably at- 
tractive man without hungering and thirsting 
for his admiration. She considers all such her 
lawfal prey. Your lover is bewildered, in- 
toxicated, just now. You will win him back 
with patience. Her flirtations never last long. 
She will be tired of him in less than a week.’ 

“*Don’t! don’t!’ I gurgled out. ‘Please 
send me home! That is all you cau do for me 
now.’ 

“T did not see Martin Ware again in fifteen 
years. He married long before that, and has 
grown very rich, I hear. I owe him noill-will. 
I think the better of him because he did not 
insult me by pretending to be penitent, and 
praying me to trust him again. He knew me 
too well for that. Milly did write, making 
light of the whole matter, and asking my par- 
don for the share she ‘had innocently taken in 
causing my unhappiness. It was her fate to 
attract admiration where she never wished to 
inspire it.’ I didn’t answer the letter. Mr. 
Sands died the following winter, and she made 
a brilliant match twelve months afterward.” 

“I wonder you forgave her—the horrid, 
heartless schemer!’”’ commented Evy, in a 
furore of compassion and indignation. 

“T have not said that I did forgive her,” was 
the quiet rejoinder. 





song, but it shook Martin through and through. 
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was a breach of propriety not to be thought of. 
Such being the exigencies of the case, we con- 
cluded to remain. Elma, suddenly, in a reli- 
gious frame of mind, thought, “It would be 
going against Providence to refuse pleasure so 
Seta, Elma, and I, we three, sisters. The | innocently presented by nature.” 
girls doubly so, since the same hour gave them | Selma, with Aunt Arnoldina’s interminable 
birth. I, the eldest by fifteen months. They | propriety dinning in her pretty little ears, re- 
had just finished school ; I had been through a | marked, ‘That the thing was indubitably pro- 
year. Mother had given her life in giving | per, since Mr. Ormiston had blue eyes and wore 
theirs ; and father had demonstrated the almost | glasses.’”” The proper being rendered sensible 
obsolete fact thatman can beconstant. So the | by this exegesis—two with eyes of the same 
gentle, winsome face painted in a cloud, with | hue never fallin love. Thus Elma entrenched 
the sunlight on it, in the parlor, was the only | herself behind her vein of German superstition. 


SOMEBODY ELSE; 
OR, BLUE EYES V#RSUS BLACK. 


BY SUE CHESTNUTWOOD. 











mother we ever knew. 

Of course we were brought up, we three ; 
Aunt Arnoldina did that for us. We never 
should have thought of calling her mother. 
There was not a motherly element in all her 
kind, proper nature. Some women are born 
aunts; Aunt Arnoldina was essentially such. 
Sometimes it seems as if places were made first, 
and afterward people cut to fill them, so com- 
pletely do they fit. I used often to wonder if, 
when the great God saw the end from the be- 
ginning, and discovered that father should be 
left with three motherless babes, if He hadn’t 
suddenly put together Aunt Arnoldina. She 
seemed never to have had any individual life of 
her own; every thought, every plan focused in 
our home. In this world every one rides his 
hobby—Aunt Arnoldina’s was propriety. It 
was her stand-point of excellence, her code of 
morals, almost her religion. We might do as 
we chose so long as we were proper. 

Summer had come. We three begged for a 
little fun in the country all by ourselves. Aunt 
Arnoldina founda farm-house among the High- 
lands. The family consisted of a widow lady, 
Mrs. Osgood, and her servant. Father escorted 
us there, then sailed for Germany, whither his 
business took him every summer. 

Scarcely three weeks had passed, when some- 
body else was added to the family, Mrs. Os- 
good’s nephew. Of course she could not have 
foreseen such a contingeney ; any way, it must 
be proper, since he was not a young fellow, 
but a gentleman full thirty-five, who had been 
abroad the last ten years, and would not be apt 
to notice us. “It was unnecessary to worry 
Aunt Arnoldina by mentioning this somebody 
else.”” So we decided, down by the river, 
where we met in solemn conclave the morning 
after his arrival. 

Father was far enough away, and Aunt Ar- 
noldina labored under the impression that her 
weight was needed to keep the house on its 
foundations, having a vague horror that if she 
should lock the front door, put the key in her 
pocket and walk off, the entire establishment 
would ascend and disappear in ethereal blue, 
so that when she returned there would not be 
so much asa blue taper to point its course, like 
the finger on the mile-boards. Travelling alone 


| I being the eldest, settled the point. 
“Providence, propriety, blue eyes or black, 
it is allone. We are having a good time. The 
| idea of letting this inocuous interloper end it 
| all!’’ in utter sarcasm. 

Just then Elma started, put her fingers on 
her lips to enforce silence, and pointed to 
where, scarce half a dozen yards distant, on 
the bank of the river, apparently lost in the 
contents of an open book, sat Mr. Ormiston. 
Simultaneously we arose and tiptoed into the 
heart of the woods, then held another consulta- 
tion, this time in whispers. 

Do you think he heard us?” from Elma. 

“Tam ashamed to meet him,’’ from Selma. 

“He ought not to have been eavesdropping,” 
from myself. 

“He was a few yards off. Which way was 
| the wind blowing?” and Selma tried vainly to 
fix the last points of the compass. 

‘““Were we talking loud?’’ queried Elma, 
making the matter sure this time, by whisper- 
ing so low we had to make her repeat. 

It put me out of patience. I exclaimed :— 

“Who cares? Not I, for one, even if he did 
hear !’’ and settled the point, as Ihad the other, 
only Selma added, tantalizingly :— 

**You said the worst, any way, Hildah.’’ 

At dinner the girls looked guiltily at their 
plates, and were silent. By nature I am curi- 
ous ; so determined to find out at all hazards. 
I reconnoitered the field, taking a full look in 
the enemy’s quarter. His face was clean 
shaven, with complexion fair as our own. He 
was talking to his aunt ; as I sat directly beside 
him, I got but his profile; it was clearly cut. 
His hair was short, curly, and not a shade 
darker than ours. His mouth was interesting, 
being a sort of paradox; it was too grave for 
soberness ; large, kindly, and one felt intui- 
tively, could break into innumerable curves. 
His eyes were summed up in Selma’s descrip- 
tion, “blue, and behind glasses ;”’ that was all’ 
I knew of them. 

Suddenly I became conscious that the girls 
were looking in shocked dismay at my daring 
impertinence. Opposition is a strong ingre- 
dient in woman’s composition. I made them 
flush cruelly, by asking :— 





“Have you been to the river yet, Mr. Ormis- 
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ton?’ Then I found of what calibre the eyes 
behind the glasses were: quiet, kind, but whe- 
ther grave br merry; I could not decide; so 
closely did one expression trench upon the 
other, it was like the meeting of extremes. I 
felt my cheeks emulating the girls. 

‘IT have been there all the morning.” 

The tone was so frank that the girls were quite 
at their ease. They had not met the eyes with 
their revelation. Selma and Elma are veritable 
magpies. They always talk together ; the thing 
could not be well avoided, since each talks all 
the time. The cause of embarrassment to this 
happy delusion being removed, they instantly 
became well acquainted. Mr. Ormiston not 
saying much himself, but helping them to say 
a great deal. After dinner we went up to our 
room “ to talk it over.’’ Selma, laboring under 
the common impression with all great talkers, 
said, admiringly :— 

‘*Hasn’t he fine conversational powers ?”’ 

“It is Incky he didn’t overhear us,” con- 
gratulated Elma. 

“He is so handsome I have to keep looking 
to assure myself his eyes are not black,’ from 
Selma. 

I had changed my dress for a wrapper, and 
was on the lounge reading. 

“What do you think of him, Hildah?”’ in the 
same breath, as usual. 

“Thinking of the curious quality of those 
same eyes in question,’ I replied. ‘It is my 
certain conviction that his glasses have magni- 
fying lenses.’’ 

“*O Hildah !’’ two voices in one tone. 

This interpretation took me by surprise; 
drawing Elma, who had knelt beside me, down 
to kiss her, I said :— 

“T don’t mean that he sees your pretty self 
double your usual size.’’ 

She returned the kiss with interest, she al- 
ways does. Selma was twisting her light curls 
in a knot on the top of her head to cool off ; she 
looked puzzled. ‘‘What do you mean, Hil- 
dah? Don’t you like him?” 

I twisted Elma’s curls in like style, ere I re- 
plied. 

“IT never said I didn’t; I was talking of his 
giasses.’’ 

“TI think they are becoming,’ said Selma. 

‘Yes, and kind of dignified and professor- 
ish,’ chimed in Elma, adding, curiously, “I 
wonder what room he has?” 

Just then the fragrant scent of a cigar per- 
vaded our room, Selma stepped quickly to the 
window ; he was not below. There was a door 
leading into the room immediately adjoining 
ours ; it was always kept locked. We all three, 
as by common consent, looked that way. Elma 
sprang up and tiptoed to said door, putting her 
shapely little nose to the crack. An instant 
held the decision. She came back sniffing. 
Selma, to cover the dilemma, began talking on 


indifferent subjects. Elma joined her; thetwo | 





making eyes, and speaking unnecessarily loud. 
I weiit back to my book, not reading, but re- 
membering with unpleasant distinctness, every 
word I had individually uttered, and putting 
them with what I had said in the woods. The 
remarks sounded queer, even to me. 

There was the moving of a chair in the next 
room. Elma made up an odd confirmation 
face. I laughed outright. They were both 
dumb with dismay an instant, then Selma said, 
quite naturally, ‘Is your book funny, Hildah ?”’ 

It was a ‘‘ Book of Martyrs,’’ the only volume 
beside the Bible that the farm-house boasted. 
The question was too much. I laughed my 
hair down. Elma laughed too, in a hesitating 
way, as if she knew she ought not. Selma 
never smiled. I got up. 

‘“What are you going to do?’’ deigned Selma. 

‘Dress and go down stairs,’’ biting my lips 
at her dignified air. 

Not long after I stepped out on the eastern 
piazza. Ihad only been there a few minutes, 
when Mr. Ormiston came down stairs; he 
joined me. There was a little silence; feeling 
what was to come, I broke it bluntly. ‘‘ Well?” 

‘*The inocuous interloper begs permission to 
be seated,’ and he sat down on the settee be- 
side me. 

I looked at him half desperate, half defiant, 
and said :— 

‘*You are ungenerous! I should have apolo- 
gized.”’ 

He looked amused. 

“Your sisters are undeniably realistic—you 
are analytic by nature, and have magnifying 
lenses under your own lashes,”’ he said, gravely. 

I was looking full into his blue eyes, with 
their teasing lights; I did not mind them—the 
lights—he had understood me. I felt my cheeks 
flushing with pleasure. It quite reconciled me 
to all the rest. I frankly told him so. Of 
course that was another breach of etiquette. 
Aunt Arnoldina would have been scandalized, 
he looked pleased, and kindly waived the em- 
barrassing subject. So the girls foundus. They 
looked infinitely relieved, naturally surmising 
that our fright had been unfounded. 

From the very first we seemed to know him 
well. The girls were constantly enlarging on 
what they termed his irresistible charm of man- 
ners. They said he had stepped into our lines, 
and quite filled them. Sometimes I grew im- 
patient at the constant theme; at such times 
they would exclaim, in a breath :— 

“It’s odd you don’t like him, Hildah!’’ 

At first I averred that I had never made such 
an assertion, but after a while tired of protest- 
ing, and let them have their own way. 

Then followed many happy days—each a glad 
individuality utterly unlike any other day in 
our lives—a bright, absolute, merry fact. A1- 
ways before life had been a negative, suddenly 
it became a beautiful positive. We found na- 
ture full of infinite surprises, that we had never 
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discovered until Mr. Ormiston pointed them 
out. Sometimes our enthusiasm amused him ; 
at last Selma surmised as much, and cautioned 
us, especially me, not to be so emphatic. I 
tried acting upon her advice one day, but failed 
signally ; breaking into a burst of impatience, 
and vowing ‘‘I should act as I felt, irrespective 
of any body’s opinion,’’ making the any body 
quite personal, by looking defiantly into Mr. 
Ormiston’s blue eyes. He was generally grave ; 
at that he threw back his head and laughed 
like a boy. It took me so by surprise, I never 
thought to be angry, but stood regarding him 
in mute amazement. 

Selma began: ‘Mr. Ormiston, I beg you will 
pardon Hildah. She is frank to bluntness, 
but’ — 

I cut her short curtly, feeling my cheeks 
very hot :— 

‘But not bad at heart. She means well, I 
suppose you were going to say.’’ I had made 
matters worse, of course. 

I remember it was when we were standing 
ona huge boulder on the summit of a moun- 
tain, to watch the sun set. The land beneath, 
with its sinuous river course, was bathed in 
iridescent glory. I had burst into girlish rap- 
tures. Selma had looked at me with a spice of 
Aunt Arnoldina’s propriety; that was what 
had called it forth. Afterward I never spoke. 
Mr. Ormiston was silent, too. I sat upon the 
boulder’s edge, my back to the group; the 
girls, a trifle timid, further back, Mr. Ormiston 
betweenus. The girls talked until each brilliant 
hue faded, and the purple twilight wrapped the 
work. I heard them in a far-off way, feeling 
but one presence, the quiet one between them 
and me, feeling that, half-bewildered, half- 
startled. At length Selma said: ‘‘We must 
go.’’ I heard them go down the easy descent, 
from the hither side of the boulder, spell-bound 
like one in a dream, conscious that this other 
presence had not moved; then, with a sudden 
start, turned to follow. There was a quiet 
hand laid quite on mine in my lap. I had not 
suspected his close proximity. When turned, 
his face, with the infinite contradiction in the 
blue eyes behind the glasses, was directly be- 
fore mine. 

“What have you been thinking of?’’ he 
asked. 

My cheeks burned, my hand pulsed under 
the quiet hand upon it. I retorted, de- 
fiantly :— 

‘What have you been thinking of?’ 

He smiled, took my hand quite in his, saying, 
in a tone of indisputable assertion :— 

‘“‘T have been thinking of you, and you have 
been thinking of me.” 

“‘How do you know?” I said, curtly, and 
snatching my hand away, sprang up, and ied 
the way down the descent. The girls were 
waiting, and greeted us with :- 

“*What has kept you?” 





Mr. Ormiston replied, gravely :— 

*“Miss Hildah has been telling me of what 
she was thinking when so quiet.” * 

Selma looked at me approvingly. 
dently thought I had been apologizing. 
her think so. 


She evi- 
I let 


So it was seven weeks since this somebody 
else came to the farm-house. Our stay was 
almost over. We had heard from Germany. 
Father had written the day he sailed. Now 
the vessel was due; he would come directly 
for us. This time the girls were to have 
watches. I had had minea year. They said 
these would make their happiness complete. 
I thought, with a sad sort of wonder, ‘‘ It takes 
more than a watch to do that ;’* nor knew what 
it took, either. 

Only one thing marred their pleasure—that 
was leaving Mr. Ormiston. They told him so. 
He looked pleased, and glanced at me, as if 
expecting my added regret. I was silent. 
Afterward Selma said to me, reproachfully :— 

“Even if you do not like him, you could 
treat him politely,’’ whilst Elma chimed in :— 

‘Tt is curious you dislike him, Hildah. Why, 
if his eyes were black, I should be in love with 
him.”’ 

I abruptly left them, overhearing Elma say, 
anxiously :— 

‘‘Hildah doesn’t seem like herself. I am 
afraid she is going to have a fever,” and I 
thought, sitting on the low door-step to cool 
my face :— 

“Perhaps I have it already. Something is 
the matter. I cannot tell what.” 

It was in the early twilight. Mr. Ormiston 
was walking in the garden. When he saw 
me, he joined me, throwing himself, with the 
lazy grace peculiar to him, on the step at my 
feet. 

“*T have the headache,”’’ he said. 

I expressed no regret ; simply said, ‘‘ Well?” 

“Stroke my forehead. 1 know you could 
cure it.” 

My hands trembled in my Jap. I shook my 
head negatively. He looked hurt. At that 
moment Selma and Elma bounded out on the 
portico, and sat down, one on either side of 
me. I caught their interchanged glances of 
approval at my friendly appearance. Mr. Or- 
miston was still grave. Elma asked him in 
her winsome way, what was the matter. He 
told her. 

‘“* Hildah can always cure father’s by stroking 
his brow,”’ she said. 

He looked at me. I bit my lips defiantly. 

“‘T know the extent of my mesmeric powers. 
It would be utterly unavailing in this case.’’ 

I do not know what my tone held beside de- 
fiance, but there was a sudden dash of color in 
his cheeks. He laid his hand quite on mine, 
and looking into my eyes, said :— 

* You are mistaken.”’ 
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I arose abruptly and went into the parlor, | 


sitting down in the window, and burying my 
face on the wide old-fashioned sill. Almost 
instantly they followed and clustered in the 
window. I did not glance up. They talkeda 
long time ; then Elma said she believed I was 
asleep. After a while they fell to discussing 
eyes. 

“‘T fairly adore glorious dark orbs,”’ said 
Elma. 

Mr. Ormiston laughed. 

“You, of course, will marry a brunette,” 
said Elma. 

He answered, quite gravely :— 

“On the contrary, I shall marry a lady with 
blue eyes, or never marry at all.’”’ 

I felt myself reeling, as if through chaos. 
What was it to me whom he married? 
be as Elma had said—I was getting fever. 
There was a little silence—it seemed an eter- 
nity—then Selma, quite losing sight of propriety 
in womanish curiosity, exclaimed :— 

‘Mr. Ormiston, your voice sounds as if you 
had her already picked out.’’ 

**So I have,’’ he replied, gravely. 

Suddenly I felt as if bending over my own 
corpse. Selma said she wanted a drink, and 
asked Elma to go with her, because the kitchen 
was dark, and she was afraid. I knew it was 
only a subterfuge to ‘‘talk it over.” Then I 
was alone with this presence—not J, but this 
something that had been I once. There was a 
hand laid on my cheek. How well I knew the 
touch! I hada weird sort of conceit that this 
that was not I would never lose that touch 
through all eternity, and said in bitter sarcasm 
to myself, ‘‘Compensation!’’ I sat quite up- 
right. 

**You have not been asleep?”’ he said. 

I repeated his words: ‘‘I have not been 
asleep.”’ 

The moon had risen. 
light. He started. 

“You are as white as death,”’ he said, ‘“‘and 
your hands are like ice.”’ 

He took them in both of his. I was power- 
less to draw them away. I did not try. 

“Did you hear what I told the girls, Hil- 
dah ?’’ 

I had no words of my own, but answered, as 
before, in his :— 

“T heard what you told the girls.’’ 

“That I would never marry any lady, save 
this one?” 

I nodded assent. 

‘May I marry her?’’ 

He had bent forward till his face was quite 
before mine ; the blue eyes behind the glasses 
full of a new strange light; a dash of color in 
his cheek—on his very brow. It came to me 
suddenly. I caught my breath as if the wind 
had smote me, saying, with a little gasp, ‘‘ You 
mean me?’ then buried my face in my hands 
and cried. 


We were quiet in its 


| tears. 





It must. | 





There was a strong arm about me; a low, 
surprised, teazing laugh in my ears ; the touch 
of quiet lips upon my own. It was but a mo- 
ment. Aunt Arnoldina seemed to stand before 
me in bodily shape. I arose, dashing away the 
He kept my hand, as if having a 
prescience of the sudden start. 

‘““What will father say? Aunt Arnoldina 
will be horrified, and I can never tell the girls !”’ 
I exclaimed. 

He laughed. 

‘“‘Sitdown ; I want totalk toyou.” Lobeyed, 
taking the very edge of the chair. He looked 
amused; then went on, gravely: ‘Do you 
suppose a man of thirty-five would act with so 
little honor as to strive for the love of a girl 
nineteen without her father’s permission?” I 


looked probably as I felt—puzzled. ‘I have 
known your father since Iwasa boy. When 
I met you, I wrote to him.’’ 

“But Aunt Arnoldina !’’ 

‘“‘T used to be a favorite with her. She will 


think it proper,’’ quizzically. 

“The girls!’ infinitely relieved, yet not 
satisfied. 

**T hear them coming, and will settle that.” 

There were amused curves about his lips. I 
snatched away my hand and sat far in the win- 
dow. Helaughed. Instantly they joined us. A 
moment’s silence, then a quizzical question :— 

“‘Have you decided whom is the blue-eyed 
girl I love?” 

I felt their startled exchange of glance, with 
the old fear lest he had overheard them. 

‘How could we, since we have no mutual 
friends ?’’ said Selma. 

‘**Hildah, you will take cold.” 

My chair was moved nearer his, his arm 
about me drew me frightened and trembling 
gently to him. The twin voices exclaimed :— 

** Hildah !”’ 


~~ 
THE KNIGHT'S THOUGHTS OF HIS LADY. 


BY AURORA 8S. NOX. 











I saw the moonlight on the lake, 
In radiance silvery, 

And thought of her for whose sweet sake 
I speed in chivalry. 


For she, a fairest flower, grows 
In yonder castle high ; 

Her cheeks are blooming as the rose, 
And lovely is her eye; 


With tender glance of trustful blue, 
How oft it beams on me! 

Oh, lovely maiden, ever true, 
Thy voice is melody! 


Her flowing hair, a golden stream, 
Falls down in rippling waves ; 

I kiss with joy, in blissful dream, 
The purest brow it laves. 


Oh lovely, lovely lady, mine, 
The fairest maid e’er seen! 

God send my arms adventure fine, 
That I may crown thee queen! 
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POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 
In judging of peopie by their belongings, the 
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do; it will not unfold properly ; it will not go 


| into the pocket again without compulsion. 


pocket-handkerchief gives a wonderful clue. | 


A hat is not wholly without a kind of human 
expression. 
er’s manner ; it may be pert, grave, or apolo- 
getic. One has been seen before this, the very 
turn-up of whose brim insulted every other hat 
within sight in the street. 
coat is met with that has something decidedly 
characteristic in its wrinkles. Boots betray 


down at the heels till you could identify their 
owners from them. But the pocket-handker- 
chief is the visible embodiment of its user. 


know his character at once. 


But worse than any and all of these, a few in- 
explicable people are to be met with who pro- 


| duce their pocket-handkerchiefs hesitatingly 


It puts on something of its wear- | 


Now and again a | 


from unexpected places about them, and use 
them hastily, apologetically huddling the pock- 
et-handkerchief away out of sight as if ashamed 
of being seen with it. 

Fortunately, your real, true, finished, modern 
dandy makes full amends for all this. He 


: - | indulges in a kind of worship of the pocket- 
disposition ; they turn up at the toes and sway | 


handkerchief. Looking at a good specimen of 
the dandy in the street, you at once see that 
he is being led along by the sharply-pointed 


/ corner of the faultless pocket-handkerchief 
Watch a man how he behaves with it, and you | 


| his coat. 


To some nervous men the pocket-handker- | 


chief is really a sort of other self. They are 


forever putting it forward; they move about | 


behind it; they pass through the world partly 
under cover of it. It is a semi-disguise, a shel- 
ter, without which they could do nothing coin- 
fortably. 
comes the pocket-handkerehief, and the first 


Have they to enter a room, out 


thing visible of their entrance is its appearing | 


through the doorway. If they talk with you, 
the pocket-handkerchief is sure to be produced, 
and, during the talk, it is perpetually coming 
and going, fluttering about between you, 
taking a large part in the conversation. As 
a rule these are somewhat amiable folks. 
Another very different class there is who 
effectively display their harsher dispositions 
by continually ill using their pocket-handker- 
chiefs. If they have to put them into their 
pockets, they crush them in; if they have to 
pull them out, they drag them forth. They 
savagely crumple them up, they positively 
make hard balls of them, or else they will 
shake them out with a fillip that gives a crack 
like a horsewhip. They bellow and explode 
in them like trumpets, like bulls of Bashan, 
like fireworks. 

Others will weakly betray their characters 
by a neglect of their pocket-handkerchiefs. At 
times they allow the unappreciated article to 
draggle out of a tail pocket, part way to their 
heels, limp, helpless, ruined; or they may 
show no signs whateyer of having such a 
treasure, it being buried away at the very bot- 
tom of a pocket. Or they will let it drop 
loose from the hand on seat or floor, actually 
losing it. A man who exhibits such a want of 
appreciation of a pocket-handkerchief as this 
is not to be relied upon. He will just as easily 
pass over, forget, or drop you. A different 
kind of man there is who, without being either 
a tyrant or a slighter of his pocket-handker- 
chief, is never upon good terms with it. A 
perpetual tiff seems to exist between them; 
they are always visibly at cross-purposes. The 





handkerchief will not come out as it ought to | 


standing acutely out from the breast-pocket of 
It marshals him the way that he 
should go. He struts, and turns, and wheels 
behind it ; it leads him hither and thither about 
town. He half surrenders his soul to his 
pocket-handkerchief. It is the last finishing 
ornament of his attire, the final seal of his own 
completeness. An auspicious, spotless, glossy, 
well-folding pocket-handkerchief makes him 
happy. He positively pets it, coaxes it into 
fine postures, and significantly delicate arrange- 
ments. 

But, as might be expected, it is in the ladies’ 
hands thatthe pocket-handkerchief puts on all 
its graces ; becoming at once the crowning em- 
bellishment of costume, and the occasion and 
the means of the highest fine art of personal 
deportment. Look first at the article itself. 
All the grosser suggestions of its primitive uses 
are refined away. It becomes lawn, filmy lace, 
intricate embroidery, a bit of etherial vapor 
brought into shape, emitting faint breathings 
of perfume. Eve, in Paradise, however supe- 
rior she was to other portions of the toilet, still 
might fittingly have carried one of these. It is 
itself a little vision of beauty, when seen lightly 
trailing from the holder’s hand. But the final 
wonder is to see it take life, to watch it awake 
and flutter. Note its picturesque shiftings 
hither and thither ; observe its sly retreats into 
itself, its rapid and skilful unfoldings ; admire 
its coyness, be amazed at its audacity. In the 
hands of a skilful woman, the pocket-handker- 
chief is a sort of sprite waiting upon her. It 
calls attention to whatever part of her she 
wishes ; it can beckon, it can signal yes or no. 
She makes a bewitching half-veil of it; by 
means of its light fillips she playfully rebukes, 
even jocosely chastises her favorites. The 
dropped pocket-handkerchief is the great cen- 
tral secret of the standing drawing-room plot. 
A man stooping to restore to the gently-ex- 
tended fingers of a finely-dressed lady her 
fallen pocket-handkerchief is the most pictur- 
esque grouping our modern life admits of. It 
is the great rite and ceremony of such chivalry 
as is left amongst us. What is there in those - 
much-talked-of political rights that can replace 
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to a woman the right of having her pocket- 
handkerchief picked up? But if equality of 
the sexes means anything, it must mean that 
she picks it up thenceforward for herself. Let 
us always remain handkerchief-dreppers and 
handkerchief-pickers-up ; it seems so natural 
on both sides, that it must always have been 
intended to be so. Some dear, gushing, over- 
susceptible creatures perhaps a little overdo it, 
but there is such a beautiful simplicity, such a 
touching artlessness about the action, when it 
is properly gone through, that—seen from a 
convenient distance—it is perennially charm- 
ing. Drawing-room doings, and the interval 
at the ball, would often be quite monotonous 
without it; it can, at any moment, opportunely 
break the stagnation with little opportunities 
for grace, and thanks, and mutual compli- 
ments. But the lady’s pocket-handkerchief 
is illimitable in its bewitching uses. If ex- 
cessively amused, she suffers a partial eclipse 
behind its light uprising; the laughter com- 
ing melodiously softened from its snowy re- 
cesses as from a gentle intermediary sphere. 
Blushes can even be skilfully improved by the 
judicious coutact of its whiteness. Finally, it 
has another office. When it discharges this 
duty, the lady’s pocket-handkerchief becomes 
touching, pathetic, resistless—for women’s tears 
may glitter through it. Fortunately for man- 
kind it interposes a partial veil. The wonder- 
ful and precious pearls can be seen through its 
protecting gauze just sufficiently to startle, to 
alarm, to subdue, without masculine hearts 
being broken utterly by a full unmitigated dis- 
closure of the bewitching woe. Man, by lucky 
favor of the pocket-handkerchief, yet has time 
and space afforded him for repentance and sur- 
render, for propitiation and making amends, 
before the flash and flame of grieving or angry 
feminine eyes scorch and utterly agonize him. 
Without it, the modern novel could not get 
through a single volume. But the part played 
by the pocket-handkerchief in literature is a 
theme of itself. 

The subject is inexhaustible. It has a gro- 
tesque side. Men, of course, may make both 
themselves and their pocket-handkerchiefs ri- 
diculous, if they like. Some have no right 
sense of proportion. You see them with pocket- 
handkerchiefs too big for them by half. A 
little man occasionally produces one which 
seems never to be wholly out of his pocket. He 
is oppressed, enfolded, smothered under it. Or 
a big man with nose to match, will exhibit one 
so shamefully inadequate, that it is visibly a 
mere pretext. Some persons go altogether 
wrong in their actual use. There are men who 
appear to regard them as a kind of musical in- 
strument, to be fantastically played upon. 
Great mistakes, too, are made in the matter of 
color. Now and then, you see an individual 
who appears to be handling a piece of a rain- 
bow, when it is only his pocket-handkerchief ; at 
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other times, a man’s face seems to suffer a com- 
plete obscuration behind a perfectly awful tint. 
Or men may pull out of their pockets what 
would serve for railway signal flags. 

Occasionally you meet with a smart, active 
pocket-handkerchief which seems positively to 
vindicate itself and all the rest. A handker- 
chief of this kind develops humor, and makes, 
a fool of a man. Itis always playing tricks 
with him. Whatever pocket he feels in, it is 
not there; it is sure to have got somewhere 
quite different from where he believed. He 
may find it in his hat. You would not be 
greatly surprised if he found it had crept wag- 
gishly up under his coat collar. 


————“>- 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 


THE eve of our annual Thanksgiving Day is 
drawing peacefully to its close. Strange, that 
though this day comes in the dreariest month 
of the whole year, yet a golden glory always 
seems clustering about it, and all the joyous- 
ness and the bright freshness, and the beauti- 
ful charm of spring-time seem concentrated in 
this one happy day; and our hearts instinct- 
ively swell with grateful thanks for all the 
blessings plentifully meted out to us by the 
merciful hand of our Heavenly Father, through- 
out the long but now dying year. 

The spirit of Thanksgiving Day! who does 
not recognize its silent and pure presence? No 
matter how lonely one may be, however far 
removed from friends and home—where is held, 
on this day, the family reunion—still in your 
silent room where you sit in loneliness, perhaps 
in grief, this peaceful and shining spirit glides 


| noiselessly in, and its cheering presence sheds 


a golden glory around—you feel that you are 
not alone, and as if some loved friend had 
burst in upon you with their joyous welcome 
and beaming face, your heart leaps with sud- 
den gladness, and your sorrow is vanished as 
if by magic. 

*Tis the holy spirit of Thanksgiving Day. It 
cheers every heart, and gathers up many tear- 
ful thanks—often silently offered—and wafts 
them on snowy wings to its starry home in the 
skies. 

May its beautiful presence, on this day of the 
coming year find all sorrowing hearts made 
happy, all desolate homes rejoicing, the lonely 
wanderer sheltered in his haven of rest. That 
all may offer up, in one grand melody, that 
glorious hymn to the Creator, ‘Glory be to 
God on high, and on earth peace, good-will to- 
wards men.” 


———__—_@0g—__—_ 


Ir is no disgrace not to be able to do every- 
thing ; but to undertake, or to pretend to do, 
what you are not made for, is not only shame- 
ful, but extremely troublesome and vexatious. 
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BEATRICE; 
OR, THE PENCIL-SKETCH, 





BY ANN ENIGMA. 





“TI BEG your pardon, miss! but is not this 
the shortest route to Oakland Manor?” 

Startled by the rather abrupt address, the 
little Indian basket filled with golden-hued 
mosses and rainbow-tinted leaves, the gathered 
treasures of her afternoon ramble, fell from the 
young girl’s grasp. Scarcely gazing at her in- 
terlocutor, she answered that “‘she believed it 
was,” and stooping, hastily gathered its scat- 
tered contents. 

Unable tocurb his impatient steed, he thanked 
her, and apologized for thus unwittingly being 
the cause of her mishap. 

Ere she had time to exonerate him from all 
censure by assuring him that it was nothing, 
and that she alone was to blame, his horse 
cleared with a bound the rails of the adjoining 
field, and in a moment he was lost, not only to 
the sound of her voice, but also to the range of 
her vision. Amused, yet vexed at her awk- 
wardness, and wondering whom her woodland 
friend might be, she dismissed the subject from 
her mind, with the mental reservation that, 
should they meet again, this romantic episode 
should not be reverted to by her humble self. 

The brilliant October sunset had vanished to 
the farthest verge of the western horizon. The 
valley was already wrapped in purple mists, 
while night, as if jealous of the admiration 
excited by her fairer sister, veiled her twilight 
charms in gathering folds of black. 

The faggots, heaped high in the great fire- 
place of the keeping-room of the old farm- 
house, gleamed with a pleasant light on the 
chrysanthemum-bordered path leading to its 
humble porch, and seemed to weleome with 
their wealth of warmth her, the mistress of the 
village school, who, far from friends and home, 
had made this lowly roof her permament abode. 

Dear, motherly Mrs. Campton, good nature 
and contentment is printed indelibly on every 
feature, yet this evening there is an ominous 
cloud on her brow, and her tones, though 
kindly in their greeting, are slightly impatient 
as she exclaims :— 

‘‘Really, Miss Beatrice, you’ll catch your 
death acold, gathering those ’ar leaves; and 
the unknown artist of the woods you’ve been 
telling our Willie about has surely been rob- 
bing your cheeks to paint the maples.” 

But she cannot resist the sweetly uttered, 
“Please, dear Mrs. Campton, do not scold,” 
nor the kiss which places the seal of silence 
upon her lips. 

Three blasts from the horn at the back-kitchen 
door, the tramp of hurrying feet, a few mo- 
ments devoted to ablution, and then the glad 
“‘Good-evening!”” from Farmer Campton to 
his Rose or his Lily, as he alternately calls her 
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—Willie, her staunch friend and upholder, who 
does not speak in so many words, but the lan- 
guage of whose eyes is perfectly understood 
by his friend and teacher. There is a whis- 
pered colloquy between mother and son—an 
entreaty on his part, a command on hers; and 
after they are seated at table, and grace has 
been repeated, Willie offers the biscuit with 
an important and mysterious air. Beatrice 
eatches a mischievous gleam in his eye, a 
threatening admonition in his mother’s ; then, 
glancing at Farmer Campton, she perceives 
something white peeping from the breast pocket 
of his vest, for he has thrown aside his coat. 
For a moment she is lost in conjecture, then 
the glad thought flashes across her mind that 
it is a letter for her from home. Her appetite 
is lost; the short biscuit, the sweet butter, the 
golden honey, the pleasant cup of tea have 
lost their charm. 

Could she but catch his eye this moment— 
this very moment, the letter is hers; but, no— 
like the needle to the pole, he seeks that other 
eye, then glancing at Beatrice, and meeting 
her imploring gaze, reluctantly shakes his 
head ; glancing again, perceives the tears gath- 
ering like dewdrops in a bed of violets, and 
with an apologetical ‘‘Can’t help it, mother,” 
lays the coveted treasure within her reach. 

Good Mrs. Campton would have reserved it 
until after tea. Then, after receiving so much 
kindness, can she be unkind? No; so without 
touching the missive, she finishes her repast, 
though each morsel nearly chokes her. She 
would still further curb her impatience, and 
joining the fireside circle spend a pleasant 
hour in desultory conversation ; but kind Mrs. 
Campton hurries her to her room with the in- 
junction ‘“‘not to sit up too late,’’ so, with a 
pleasant ‘“‘Good-night” to all, she hastily 
retires. 

What a pleasant room it is, with its low ceil- 
ing, its bright chintz curtains and chair-covers, 
the snowy drapery of its bed, the scrupulous 
cleanliness of the floor, bare, save a narrow 
strip of home-made carpet at the bed-side, and 
the rug in front of the fireplace, wherein 
gleams and crackles a pleasant fire, before 
which a chair and a small table with a lamp 
are already drawn up. And now, while she 
breaks the seal of her letter and peruses with 
eager avidity its closely- written pages, we will 
give a brief outline of our heroine’s present 
position. 

The oldest of a large family in moderate cir 
cumstances, she had been educated at her own 
request for a teacher. Graduating with the 
highest honors of her class, and failing to ob- 
tain a position in the immediate vicinity of her 
own home, she had applied for the vacancy in 
our village school. Her application had been 
favorably received, and required but the sanc- 
tion of Judge Atherton, the man par erccllence 
of our village, to confirm her in her position. 
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At the time our story opens, he was absent 
in Europe, but the same mail which brought 
our heroine’s letter brought one also to Mrs. 
Burton, the housekeeper at Oakland Manor, 
informing her of Mr. Atherton’s arrival in 
New York, and active preparations were im- 
mediately made for his reception. 





The early breakfast at the ‘‘Camp,”’ as 
Farmer Campton’s homestead was familiarly 
called, was over. Miss Beauchamp and Willie 
had already started for school, which was 
situated about a mile from the farm. The 
soft radiance of early morning lent an al- 
most etherial charm to the gay pageantry of 
nature. The almost oppressive silence was 
only occasionally broken by the rustle of a 
falling leaf, the soft tread of a rabbit hasten- 
ing to its burrow in the rocks, the bright-eyed 
squirrels nimbly jumping from branch to 
branch and pelting with acorns the unwelcome 
intruders, the occasional caw-caw of a crow, or 
the pleasant but unintelligible twitter of a com- 
pany of swallows resting their tired plumes in 
the topmost branches of some neighboring 
tree. A rustic bridge spanned a stream, de- 
nominated ‘the river,’’ and only fifty feet from 
which the school-house st8od. 

It was a little, unpretending, one-story struc- 
ture, surmounted by a belfry, from which no 
bell had ever tolled, save an old cow-bell, 
which some mischievous youngster had inge- 
niously suspended, and by means of a cord 
produced such a volume of sound during the 
hour allotted to the writing exercises, as to 
cause numerous stiff little digits to move with 
more haste than grace over the carefully pre- 
pared pages. As Miss Beauchamp crossed the 
bridge, smiling faces peeped from window and 
door, while two or three, more confident than 
the rest, approached with offerings of fruit and 
flowers. 

With a pleasant ‘‘Good-morning!”’ to all, she 
entered the school-room, and, glancing at the 
hands of the little wooden clock placed on the 
wall opposite her desk, found that she had 
barely time to arrange her floral gifts ere she 
would have to begin the active duties of the 
day. Fora few moments there was the hurry- 
ing of little feet to aceustomed places, the 
hasty preparation of neglected lessons, a rapid 
exchange of sundry little missives between the 
larger boys and girls—for the little blind god 
had many devoted subjects in Oakland—and 
precisely as the hour struck nine, perfect order 
reigned supreme. In sweetly-measured tones 
Miss Beauchamp read the eighteenth psalm, 
then followed the Lord’s Prayer, the few mo- 
ments’ meditation, and then the subdued mur- 
mur of successive recitations until the hour told 
the end of the morning session. 


laugh and bounding feet, the happy children 
sought the pleasant play-ground. 
A little to the south of the school where the 


| stream, suddenly impeded, formed a sparkling 
| water-fall, stood a large pile of stone called the 


‘haunted rock.”” A giant oak, seemingly the 
father of the surrounding forest, stood so as to 
bury the spot half in sunshine, half in shade, 
and notwithstanding the dark legend associated 
with it, it was a truly delightful spot. Here 
the children with their teacher passed their 
noon recess; and while she read aloud to the 
larger pupils, the little ones gathering the 
brightest autumn leaves weaved them into a 
miniature crown to deck the brow of their be- 
loved teacher, who, yielding to their caprices, 
knelt while a little dimpled darling placed 
upon her head the mock insignia of rank. 

Somehow the little fingers got entangled in 
the silken meshes of the net, and in trying to 
extricate them the golden masses of hair be- 
came loosened and fell in glittering waves be- 
low her waist. Their childish outbursts of 
rapture attracted the attention of two gentle- 
men approaching, who stood in mute admira- 
tion gazing upon the picturesque group. The 
elder of the two, a venerable man, whose 
sweet benignity of countenance proclaimed his 
calling, advanced with rapid steps, and was 
cordially welcomed by teacher and pupils. 

It was a pleasing picture—the slight, beauti- 


| ful form of the young girl, clothed in all the 


pure, bright beauty of early womanhood, sur- 
rounded by little buds of humanity—her wee 


| wildwood graces, as she playfully called them 


—while the holy man of God, whose snowy 


| beard and silvery locks reminded one of the 


patriarchs of old, breathed a silent benediction. 
It was truly a picture of beauty, purity, and 


_ innocence, and the dark kindling eyes of the 
| stranger attested toitsrarecharms. Anardent 


lover of all that is beautiful in nature or art, 
he had but just returned from an extended 
tour through Europe and the East. He had 


_ paid tribute at the shrines of genius, both an- 


cient and modern, bué never had his artist soul 
bowed in more silent adoration than before 
this simple woodland scene in his own Western 


| home. 


Silently approaching the group, the rustling 
of leaves caused the minister to turn, who ad- 
dressing Beatrice, with the courtly grace of the 
old school, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Allow me, Miss Beau- 
champ, to introduce you to my friend, Judge 


| Atherton.’’ For a moment she raised her deep 


violet eyes and bowed a silent but graceful ac- 


| knowledgment, while the bloom deepened on 


Theirs was a sweet thraldom, yet though | 


they were unable to analyze the feeling, free- 
dom was infinitely sweeter ; so with merry 


her cheek when she recognized in Judge Ather- 
ton the stranger of her afternoon ramble the 
previous day. 

With a pleasant smile, he extended his hand, 
and in a deep, musical voice said, ‘‘ he believed 
that he had had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Beauchamp before.’”” An arch smile played 
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for a moment around the corners of her mouth, 
and the dimples deepened in either cheek as 
she caught the pleasant humor of his dark 
brown eyes. 

No further allusion was made to the chance 
meeting, and their attention was directed to the 
children preparing for the afternoon session. 
They all adjourned to the schoolroom, when, 
with a few kind inquiries in regard to their 
progress during his absence, a promise to come 
and see them often and entertain them with 
pleasant reminiscences of his travels in other 
lands, he dismissed them with a half holiday. 

But two of the children remained—our friend 
Willie Campton and Eva Lytton, a sweet, deli- 
eate child, who, next to Uncle Claude Ather- 
ton, loved no one so well as Miss Beahchamp. 
As their paths lay in the same direction, they 
formed a pleasant party as far as the ‘‘Camp,”’ 
where finding the carriage from the Manor ap- 
proaching, they parted with a pleasant ‘‘ good- 
evening.”’ 


It is one of those soft Indian summer days ; 
one of those priceless jewels in the crown of 
bleak November; when existence is a joy to 
poor weak human nature, and the dying embers 
of faith and hope and love are rekindled in our 
weary souls by unseen angel guardians. Oh, 
these glorious Indian summer days. My soul 
has christened them the spirit’s féte days, when 
our guardian angels, leaving us in secret prayer 
at the footstool of the Great Creator, ascend the 
throne of grace, and rest for one brief hour on 
the bosom of Creative Love. 

Beatrice has just finished a long letter to the 
home ones; and taking a seat on the moss- 
grown trunk of a fallen cedar, is putting the 
finishing strokes to a pencilled sketch of the 
school and its surroundings, of which she had 
been giving such a glowing description. 

As she pauses for a moment, a shadow falls 
between her and the paper, and glancing up 
she beholds Mr. Atherton. Apologizing for his 
intrusion, he begs the pleasure of looking at 
the sketch, and notes with a pleased expression 
that it is no feeble school-girl effort, but ex- 
hibits the skilful touch of a true artist. 

Congratulating her on her happy talent, he 
begs her kind permission to make a slight ad- 
dition. Taking the proffered pencil, he draws, 
just where the sunlight kisses the shadow of 
the rock, a graceful girlish form in the act of 
kneeling. All the virtues breathe from the 
lovely upturned face, while a little child places 
upon the pure brow a crown of maple leaves. 
The fragile beauty of the child seems almost 
etherial, and you look, but in vain, for the 
snowy wings which are to bear her away the 
moment the coronation is over. 

He gazes with rapture on his work, for it is 
more perfect than he had dared hope, and turn- 
ing to Beatrice, reads in her blushing face that 
she too has traced the resemblance. Smilingly 
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asking her ‘if itis good,’’ he begs that she will 
permit him to take it home this evening, pro- 
mising faithfully to return it on the morrow. 
Consenting, yet half reluctantly, she closes her 
sketch-book. 

Willie, who had been studying very diligently 
on the door-step, rises, and fastening the school- 
house door, they slowly proceed home. What 
a delightful walk it was! Beatrice marvelled 
at its shortness afterward, for their conversa- 
tion had been so interesting, and his frank and 
genial manner had partly disarmed her of her 
sweet timidity. Our heroine had been a deep 
reader, and Mr. Atherton, from his large expe- 
rience, dispelled many of her doubts, and by 
the force and beauty of his language, led her 
imagination to still higher flights after the sub- 
blime and beautiful. 

The last sunbeam had been imprisoned by 
the golden chrysanthemums as Beatrice lifted 
the latch of the garden gate, and glanced back 
at the form of Mr. Atherton, clearly outlined 
on the fast-fading horizon, as he paused for a 
moment on the brow of a neighboring hill. 

Farmer Campton called her his Rose that 
evening, for the bright color came and went so 
often ; and smoothing softly the rippling hair, 
he breathed a homely benediction, for some- 
thing in the presence of the fair girl always 
touched the religion of the rough old man. 

When she retired to her room that night she 
Found upon the table a small basket, whose 
strange workmanship proclaimed it to be Ori- 
ental. Lifting the lid, which opened like a 
flower, she perceived an envelope directed to 
herself, inclosing the following :— 

‘**Miss Beauchamp will accept the inclosed as 
a slight reparation for her autumn treasures 
lost on the evening of our first meeting.”’ 

No name, only the monogram, C. A., in violet 
and gold. * 

The beautiful delicacy of her nature shrank 
for a moment from the gift of the new-found 
friendship ; yet as she gazed on the rare collec- 
tion, her delight dispelled the shadow of doubt. 
There were leaves gathered on the Mount of 
Olives ; grasses from the banks of the Blue and 
White Nile; a sprig from the cedars of Leba- 
non; only simple leaves, yet each rendered 
priceless from its associations. 


A week has flown. Nature is indeed dead. 
For three days the wind has wailed through 
the naked branches of the trees a mournful re- 
quiem, and the spirits of earth in their phantom 
robes, the dull, leaden clouds, have wept un- 
ceasingly on the breast of their dead mother. 
Rainy days are always holidays in our district 
school, and Beatrice, exempted from her usual 
duties, has been very busy in assisting Mrs. 
Campton in her preparations for Thanksgiv- 
ing. They are all very busy and very merry 
in the great kitchen; Willie in cutting the 
huge yellow pumpkins, and Beatrice in paring 
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and cutting the same into little squares and 
rhomboids preparatory to boiling; while Mrs. 
Campton kneads the dough whose snowy flakes 
are destined to inclose the golden feast. 

A knocking at the door and the barking of 
Towser announces a stranger; and to their 
pleasant ‘‘come in,’’ the door opened, and the 
good-natured face of Thomas, the coachman at 
the Manor, was revealed. Removing his hat, 
and taking from some secret fold a letter, he 
handed it to Miss Beauchamp. Hastily perus- 
ing its contents, she found that it was a press- 
ing invitation to pass Thanksgiving at the 
Manor. 

Eva, always delicate, was quite sick, and 
her constant entreaty was to see her darling 
teacher. ‘“‘ Would Miss Beauchamp come and 
brighten by her presence the gloom of a sick 
chamber ?”’ 

She hesitated for a moment; but the post- 
script, in a weak, childish hand, ‘‘ Please, dear 
Miss Beauchamp, come and see poor sick Eva,’’ 
decided her, and informing Mrs. Campton of 


its contents and her decision, she retired to | 


make her simple preparations. 


The short November day had drawn to a 
close ere they reached the lodge leading to the 
demesne of Oakland. Day departing in lurid 
glory, had left the fringe of his rainbow mantle 
on the edge of the western sky. Venus, the 
goddess of twilight, glowed with resplendent 
beauty; while pale Luna, slowly emerging 
from behind a wooded hill, bathed with silvery 
light the noble Gothic structure, and turned the 
clinging ivy into delicately cut ebony on its 
background of pure white marble. Beatrice 


gazed with silent rapture on the scene; butthe | 


exclamation, ‘‘how beautiful’ escaped her, as 
she caught the gleam of a fountain, whose 
frosted spray glowed like pearls in the flowing 
hair of the weeping Niobe. 

As the carriage drew up, the heavy doors 
were thrown open, and the astral lamp cast a 
warm glow on the cold moonbeams as Mr. 
Atherton, quickly descending the marble steps, 
assisted Beatrice to alight, and bidding her a 
glad welcome, ushered her into a cosey recep- 
tion-room, where, before a bright anthracite 
fire, in a great sleepy hollow almost buried in 
pillows, with the brightest of bright Afghans 
thrown across her lap, reclined Jittle Eva, very 
pale indeed, but a momentary glow irradiated 


her childish countenance as she pillowed her | 


head on the breast of her darling teacher. 
Placing the little head on its pillow, and 


smoothing the soft ringlets, she pressed a kiss | 


on the pale brow. Glancing up, she perceived 
a sweet, womanly face, the exact photograph 
of little Eva’s. The introduction, ‘‘ Miss Beau- 


champ, Eva’s mother, my sister, Mrs. Lytton,” | 


was searcely necessary. Their union of hands 
was a union of hearts, and they were friends 
forever. 


The three days preceding Thanksgiving were 
spent very quickly, but very happily, by our 
heroine and her friends. The usual dinner- 

| party was to be omitted this year on account 
| of Eva’s sickness ; only the minister, Mr. Lyt- 
| ton, was to be invited. Oh, what delightful 
| days these were in the grand old Manor House! 
| Beatrice never forgot the pleasant mornings in 
| the great library, with its deep mullioned win- 
dows, its great book-cases in antique carving, 
surmounted by busts of statesmen and poets, 
from the time of Homer down to the present 
epoch. Herein this silent labrynth of learning, 
| where the rich fragrance of rare exotics stole 
| on the soft air from the conservatory, separated 
| from it only by Venetian doors, with only the 
| soft murmur of a tinkling fountain and the 
| sweet warble of feathered songsters agitating 
| the waves of sound, Beatrice, with little Eva, 
| passed many a delightful hour with Uncle 
Claude, listening to his pleasant tales of other 
| lands, and many a beautiful tableau they 
| formed. 

Eva, although daily growing weaker, refused 
to be confined to her room, and they, unwilling 
to pain their little fading bud already kissed 
| by the death-angel, quietly yielded to her 
| slightest caprice. Propped up with pillows in 
| the great arm-chair, with Beatrice on a foot- 
| stool at her feet, holding the little attenuated 
hand in her warm clasp, and gazing into the 
soft hazel eyes, whose far-off look told that she 
was gazing on the flowery fields of that home 
where there shall be no more parting forever ; 
while Uncle Claude, bending over the back of 
the chair, smoothed with his large hand, with 
its woman’s touch, the soft ringlets. Mrs. 
Lytton sat apart in the shadow, and only the 
| firelight caught the sparkle of the mother’s 
tearful grief. 

“Unele Claude, don’t you remember the 
beautiful story you told me once—a German 
legend, I think, of the two entrances into hea- 
ven—the door of innocence, and the door of 
repentance?” Her eye sparkled, and partly 
| raising herself, she cried, “I see it, Uncle 
| Claude! Isee it! The beautiful pearly gate, 
with lilies and daisies entwined around its 
portals! The door is partly ajar, and a beau- 
| tiful little angel is peeping out and beckoning 
me to come. And listen! He calls Eva! See, 
mamma! It is brother Willie!” And with 
the exclamation, ‘‘ Wait, and in a little while I 
will come, dear brother,’’ she sank back pale 
| and apparently lifeless. 

Restoratives were immediately applied. The 
red current of life crept back into the pale lips ; 
| the waxen lids unclosed; the speaking eyes 
sought her mother’s face, while she whis- 
| pered :— 

‘‘Kiss daughter Eva good-by, mamma ; and 
don’t cry for brother Willie, and I will linger 
'at the gate until you come. And while we 

wait, we will weave for you a crown of the 


| 
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lilies and daisies.’’ During all this time, she 
still clung to Beatrice. ‘‘ And, Uncle Claude, 
don’t you remember you wept, and told me 
that you could never enter heaven through the 
beautiful gate of pearl, for you had sinned ; 
aye, deeply sinned? But, Uncle Claude, there 
is the other door—repentance. See! it is of 
amethyst, entwined with passion flowers, and 
it is ever open—ever open, Uncle Claude, and 
Christ stands there with outstretched arms to 
wéleome you—Christ, who died that you might 
be saved.”’ 

The strong man bowed with mighty grief, 
knelt at the feet of the inspired child, while 
burning tears coursed down his manly cheeks, 
as he cried :— 

‘* Eva, child, it is dark—very dark. I cannot 
see.”” ; 

Her lips moved as if conversing with unseen 


angels; and the shadow of brooding sorrow | 


was chased by the angel Joy—as suddenly 
bending forward and stealing her hand from 
the warm clasp, she seized the hand of Bea- 
trice, and exclaiming, ‘forgive me!’’ placed it 
in that of Judge Atherton’s, and twining an 
arm around the neck of each, she whispered :— 

“Unele Claude loves Beatrice, will she lead 
him out of the darkness of despair through the 
door of repentance, for Eva’s sake ?’’ 

Their eyes met—the child’s, the man’s, the 
compact was sealed. One more ‘‘good-by”’ to 
Beatrice, to Uncle Claude, to mother, and with 
the words ‘‘Brother, I come,’’ the pure spirit, 
borne upward by angel hosts, winged its flight 
to the pearly gate. 


A year has flown; the season of Thanksgiv- 
ing has again returned, and great preparations 
are going on in the Manor House, for Judge 
Atherton and Beatrice have but just returned 
from their bridal tour. For almost a year they 
have been sojourning in Italy ; together they 
haye visited the birth-place of Christianity and 
drank deeply at the well-spring of eternal 
truth. The compact is indeed fulfilled. Old 
Mr. Lytton is dead, and to-day Claude Ather- 
ton preaches his first sermon to the congrega- 
tion at Oakland. 

It lacks an hour and a quarter of the time, 


and Claude and Beatrice are standing in the | 


warm glow of the firelight in the great library, 
a spot rendered forever sacred by the death of 
Eva, and endeared to each as the place of their 
betrothal. Theyare talking in happy but sub- 
dued tones of the little angel waiting at the 
gate; but their attention is attracted by the 
soft coo-coo of their little two-months’ old, 
christened Eva, but called Rosebud, whom 


Mrs. Lytton is fondling as it tries to catch a | 


sunbeam playing across her lap. 

** And now, Beatrice, for my surprise! Con- 
fess that your were just the least bit jealous of 
the secret errand which took me from your side 
an hougdaily for six long months ;’’ and placing 
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her arm within his, he led her across the room, 
and drawing aside a green baize curtain, re- 
| vealed to her astonished but admiring gaze a 
painting of rare beauty. 
Enjoying the pleased surprise, he whispers :— 
**Do you remember the pencil sketch I bor- 
rowed and forgot to return ?”’ 
| Turning and placing her head on his broad 
chest, she whispers, as he clasps her to his 
| heart :— 
** Here indeed does Eva breathe again.’ 








—-o 
A WAIF. 


BY MRS. J. B. V. W. 








Thousands of poor children of this city are sleeping 
in boxes, or skulking in doorways, or shivering in 
cellars, without proper clothing or shoes, and but 

| half fed.—New York Tribune. 

THE shades of evening are closing ‘round, 
The wind moans low with an eerie sound, 
Then rises into a sharper wail, 

As it swirls the drifting snow and hail. 


A chamber glowing with light and heat, 
Reflected lies on the glazing street; 
This is the picture its depths disclose: 
Youth, love, and beauty in blest repose. 


A fair, sweet woman in merry guise 

Toys with the pampered kitten, that lies 
On her silken lap; and stretched at ease, 
Her husband strokes the dog at his knees. 


Listlessly smiling, he looks about: 

““Now may the storm do its worst without, 

All that I love is sheltered with me; 

Hurrah, wife, for health, and wealth, and thee!’ 


Who crouches without ‘neath the tempest wild? 
Only a little fatherless child! 

Homeless and nameless, what matter he lies 
Down on the snow-covered door-step—and dies? 





Only an atom! Humanity’s mass 

Never will miss him! So let it pass 

With a shrug and a sigh, as if to say, 

“Only a vagabond out of the way!’ 
Vagabond—who may deny, it is true; 

Given his birth and his friends, what were you? 
He that hath formed you to honor, demands 
From you respect for each work of His hands. 
Could you have given that friendless one friends? 
For his misfortune of birth made amends? 
Could you have taught him the All-Father’s love 
Reflected in yours? Then doubt not—above 
The record is made with sorrow and paia— 
Lost—a rare chance you shall never regain ; 
Lost—a worse loss than his flickering breath, 

A good deed in life! a blest thought in death! 


—_———(SOo-____——__ 


BE watchful of trifies, for they make up the 
sum of human things, and organize those little 
springs which move the great ones of our ex- 
istence. 

THE man of knowledge lives eternally after 
| his death, while his members are reduced to 
| dust beneath the tomb. But the ignorant man 
| is dead, even while he walks upon the earth ; 
| he is numbered with living men, and yet exist- 
eth not.—Aradian Author. 
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THAT QUEER LITTLE MAN. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








‘Tuts must be the house. No. 287 B. Court. 
Let me be sure! Where’s the letter? Here it 
is in my coat pocket, of course; now for a gas 
light. Yes, 287.” 

The queer little man folded the letter as he 
spoke, replaced it in his pocket, and knocked 
at the door of 287. It was after dark, on a dull 
evening in November, but the gas light, under 
whose friendly glare the letter had been con- 
sulted, shone upon the figure now standing at 
the door, and showed him to be a very odd 
figure indeed. His head was so many sizes too 
large for his body, that it made him look top 
heavy, and this effect was certainly not dimin- 
ished by the fact that he wore his hair long, 
thick, and curling, and a beard that fell almost 
to his waist. His clothes were coarse and ill 
made, but warm, and in good repair. His 
slight figure, small hands and feet, and quick 
movements, made the great head and wide- 
brimmed hat almost grotesque in their dispro- 
portionate size. Getting impatient, he gave a 
second knock at the door of the small house, 
and this time so long and loud that the door 
flew open before he had taken his hand from 
the knocker. A little girl stood in the entry, 
eyeing him with an expression that seemed to 
argue a debate in the mind whether to remain, 
and let the visitor come in, or to shut the door 
and run away. 

“You take a good while to come to the door, 
ma’am,”’ he said, and at once decided the ques- 
tion in the mind of the little girl. A voice and 
a smile like that could never belong to a cruel 
ogre who ate up little girls without salt or 
pepper, however big his head. 

“Do you want to see Aunt Henrietta?” 

‘Who is Aunt Henrietta?’ 

‘Miss Mosely. The lady who owns the 
house, and lets us board here.” 

“Oh! Yes, I want to see her.” 

“Tf you will walk in the parlor, she ’ll be in 
presently ; she’s gone to market,’’ and a musi- 
cal little gleeful laugh followed this announce- 
ment. 

‘Gone to market?” 

“Yes, and Cora’s gone too;’’ here the de- 
light could not be suppressed. ‘‘ They ’ve gone 
to buy a turkey for to-morrow, and I’m tak- 
ing care of the house and Eddy till they come 
back.’’ 

‘Gone to buy a turkey for to-morrow?” 

“Yes, it’s Thanksgiving, you know? We 
are to have a treat. Aunt Henrietta promised 
it a week ago, and she never forgets, never /”’ 

“She must be a famous aunt.”’ 

“Well,” and here the little girl came close 
to her odd visitor and took a seat beside him, 


on the sofa, ‘she ain’t our aunt really, you 
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know; not our very, very own. But she’s just 
as good to Cora and Eddy and me.’’ 

‘*Who is Cora?’”’ 

**Cora is my grown-up sister; she’s ever, 
ever so old, almost nineteen. I’m ten, and 
Eddy is two and a half. Cora gives music les- 
sons, and she is out almost all day, and Aunt 
Henrietta makes flowers, and Ihelp her. Eddy 
plays.”’ 

‘*But where are your papa and mainma ?” 

‘*Papa died when Eddy was a wee baby, and 
we came here then to board with Miss Mosely. 
Mamma sewed all day, and Cora practised. 
Then mamma died too, but Aunt Henrietta 
said we must stay, and manage the board some- 
how, for she would not let Cora go away to 
take care of us all alone. You see this ain’t a 
very good house for boarders,’’ and the little 
face looked very wise, ‘‘and the front room has 
been empty a long time.” 

‘Then Miss Mosely takes boarders ?’’ 

“Yes, indeed. We have the third story front, 
and Mrs. Manners, she goes out nursing and 
ain’t here much, she has the third story back ; 
Aunt Henrietta sleeps down here in the back 
parlor, so there is nobody at all in the second 
story. That was the reason Aunt Henrietta 
sent away the servant, and makes flowers for 
the milliner’s stores. It takes so much money 
to feed us ali, and buy our dresses and boots.’’ 

“But, my dear child, have you no uncles or 
aunts, nobody to keep Sister Cora?” 

“No! Uncle James Reed is in California, 
and of course he can’t come. Cora wrote to 
him, but I guess he didn’t get the letter. Any- 
how he didn’t answer it.’’ 

**Did you ever see him?” 

“No, indeed! He went away when Cora 
was a baby and never came back, but he often 
sent money in a ietter to mamma.” 

A knock at the door interrupted her. 

‘“*There theycome! I’ll tell Aunt Henrietta 
you are here,”’ and away she ran, and was 
in another moment heard making anxious in- 
quiry regarding the size and tenderness of the 
turkey. 

A lady’s voice answered her. 

“There’s a gentleman wants to see you, 
auntie,’’ said the child. ‘‘I’ll help Cora take 
the basket to the kitchen.” 

Miss Mosely at once went to the parlor, and 
her odd looking visitor rose to meet her. If he 
had expected to see an angular, hard-featured 
maiden lady, soured by disappointment, and 
hardened by the hard life of lamdlady ma small 
boarding-house, he must have been agreeably 
surprised. The little lady who so courteously 
greeted him, was slight and delicate in figure, 
with the sweetest of faces, soft brown eyes, 
and waving brown hair. Her neat dress suited 
her face and her age, some thirty-five years, 
and her low-toned clear voice was like plea- 
sant music. 

“‘Good-evening!’’ said the queer little man, 
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“I understand you have some vacant rooms 
for boarders. I want a whole floor, if you can 
accommodate me, a bed-room and sitting-room. 
I want my dinner in the middle of the day, and 
I’m so used to my own way that I must have 
it, no matter what it costs; but I’m willing to 
pay for it. Ishall keep your servant running 
up and down all the time I’m in the house, so 
please have one that has plenty of life and ac- 
tivity. Can I have the rooms, ma’am?” 

The little landlady was so taken by surprise 
by the appearance and rapid speech of her visi- 
tor, that she scarcely knew how to reply; like 
the little girl, she was prepossessed in favor of 
the sweet voice and smile, so she said :— 

“Will you look at the rooms, sir?’’ 

“Look at them! My trunks will be here 
presently, and I intend to sleep here to-night.” 

“‘ But,”’ stammered the lady, “if they should 
not suit you?” 

“They must! If they don’t suit me, I'll 
pitch all the furniture out of the window, and 
get what does suit me. I’m not very rich, 
ma’am, but you can have your money every 
month in advance, and that’s all the reference 
Ican give you, for lama stranger here. Will 
twenty-five dollarsa week pay for both rooms?” 

Had a gold mine opened at her feet, the little 
lady could not have looked more astonished. 
Her little rooms had never brought such a price 
as that. 

‘Tt is too much,”’ she said, gently ; ‘perhaps, 
if you are a stranger, you do not know that this 
is not a very aristocratie neighborhood, and 
you see the house is very small. My father 
built it for his own use, he was a house carpen- 
ter, and he left itto me. Itis comfortable, sir, 
and I will try to make it pleasant for you; 
but the rooms are small, sir, and they are both 
bed rooms now.” 

“Never mind that! We’llsoon get the right 
furniture in. As for the price, you ’ll soon find 
you ’ll have to earn it. I’m the most trouble- 
some man you ever heard of. I want hot cof- 
fee in bed at six o’clock in the morning, and I 
eat—wait until you see meeat. I'll keep your 
girl busy, and, as I said before, I must have 
my own way. What is the name, ma’am, of 
the little girl who let me in?” 

* Jennie Hill, sir.” 

“She’s a bright little thing—an orphan, she 
tells me.” 

“Yes, sir. Her mother died here last sum- 
mer. Will you see the rooms now, sir?” 

“Certainly. We will go up now, if you 
please. Here is your first month’s board,” and 
he took from his pocket-book two crisp fifty 
dollar bills. My name is Jameson. By the 
way, to-morrow is Thanksgiving, and if I don’t 
have roast turkey, oyster sauce, mince pies, 
and pumpkin tarts for my dinner, I shall eat 
up Miss Jennie, here,” and he turned to the 
little girl just entering the room, and laughed 
merrily. Only for a moment though, for the 





little girl was followed by a young lady in deep 
mourning, whose appearance seemed to awaken 
an emotion deeper than merriment in the queer 
little man’s mind. He bowed respectfully, and 
then said to Miss Mosely :— 

**I will go to my room now, if you please.” 

Cora Hill was beautiful enough to account 
for more than mere passing admiration. Her 
brilliant complexion, short golden curls, and 
large blue eyes, were all more beautiful con- 
trasting with her black dress ; and the subdued 
air of sorrow and care on her face, was touch- 
ing in one so lovely and so young. Mr. Jame- 
son thought of her a great deal as he paced up 
and down the two little rooms, shaking his long 
shaggy hair, and chuckling to himself. 

The next day Jennie and Eddy thought the 
reign of fairies had certainly come again. The 
great trunk they had seen carried up stairs to 
the queer little man’s room, contained marvel- 
lous story books, wonderful toys, and what 
seemed inexhaustible stores of confectionery. 
The Thanksgiving dinner was “enlarged and 
improved,’’ by jars of most delicious preserves, 
and Miss Mosely was almost as much fright- 
ened as astonished at the arrival in the middle 
of the day of a basket containing oranges, nuts, 
candied fruits, plump oysters, and various other 
additions to the dinner, and also a stout, recent 
arrival from green Erin, who said ‘‘ A quare 
little gentleman had tould her the lady wanted 
a girl,” and who proved herself a treasure on 
the instant. 

It sometimes seemed to Miss Mosely, herself 
the gentlest of human beings, as if her new 
boarder must be insane, and again she could 
have worshipped him for his goodness to the 
children, who had become so dear to her own 
kind heart. The Thanksgiving dinner was the 
merriest of feasts. Master Eddy, won at the 
first glance by Mr. Jameson’s smile, made 
quaint: speeches, in baby English, about the 
unusual profusion of good things, Jennie was 
radiantly happy, and seeing her brother and 
sister so pleased, brought a flush of pleasure 
to Cora’s pale face, and a glad look into her 
blue eyes that had not been there since her 
mother died. 

It was very soon evident that the house had 
received an inmate who carried sunshine with 
him. His rooms were fitted up speedily with 
beautiful taste, and Jennie was delegated the 
happy guardian of their cleanliness. Pro- 
fessing himself an ardent lover of music, he 
tarned out of doors the tinkling old piano in 
the little parlor, and replaced it by a noble in- 
strument, the first touch of which sent perfect 
thrills of delight through Cora’s really artistic 
fingers. Ard on this he would play, till one 
could believe souls could be drawn from bodies 
by such music as followed his touch. 

Henrietta Mosely, herself an orphan, with a 
very small income, had, from the day when 
Cora had lost her mother, resolved as far as 
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possible to fill her place to the children, and | to take a walk with him, and thus accosted 


had comforted the deathbed parting by this 
promise. Cora was so very beautiful, so young 
and childlike, that it was a sickening thought 
to imagine her alone in a great city, poor and 
friendless. She had received a first rate musi- 
cal education, and had a few pupils in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, who were glad to get 
cheap tuition. She was too thankful to have 
even the smafM surh thus paid to her, to mur- 
mur at the wearisome drudgery it certainly was, 
to spend hours in training clumsy fingers and 
dull minds over instruction books and jingling 
tunes, often having to submit to vulgar com- 
plaints, because pupils who had no more music 
in their souls than the miserable old instru- 
ments they played upon, could not play more 
tunes. 

Jennie had left school to assist in the care of 
Eddy and also to make artificial flowers, to 
help out the expenses. Miss Henrietta never 
let the children see that they were a heavy 
burden upon her slender purse, but the board 
Cora paid with nearly the whole of her earn- 
ings, did not really furnish food for three 
hearty young appetites. 

The arrival of Mr. Jameson was a magic- 
working change. His board was a magnificent 
income in itself, in that quiet household. Jen- 
nie was sent to school, Eddy became Henri- 
etta’s special charge, now that Matilda, the 
Hibernian before mentioned, presided over the 
kitchen department, and Cora was carried at 
once to fairy land by being introduced to a 
world of music. Mr. Jameson took Henrietta, 
Jennie, and Cora to every musical entertain- 
ment, and his usefu hints and guidance were 
improving Cora in the selection of her own 
music and the management of her glorious 
young voice. 

He did not rest until another change had 
been made. One day he came home with a roll 
of music to be copied for a friend, and Cora 
was instructed in this accomplishment, and 
furnished with sufficient employment, at fair 
prices, to allow her to give up one pupil after 
another, till all were provided with teachers 
who paid more attention to tunes, and less to 
solid instruction. 

When the spring opened, and fine days shone, 
Mr. Jameson had a delightful habit of coming 
suddenly to the door with a large, easy hack, 
bundling the whole family—Eddy included— 
inside, and driving far out into the lovely coun- 
try, where he would produce mysterious lunch- 
eons, and picnic in shady spots, always full of 
fun, jest, and kindness. 

It would make my tale too long, were I to 
attempt to describe half the eccentric kindness 
and generosity of the queer little man ; his love 
for the children, his respectful attentions to 
Henrietta, his tender care for Cora. 

He had been an inmate of “287” for nearly 


a year, wher one day he invited his landlady | 





her :— 

“Miss Henrietta, I am thinking of getting 
married, and I want you to tell me how to fur- 
nish my house. Come in, and see it.” 

They had left the small streets long before 
he spoke, and stood before a large, handsome 
house, in a fashionable neighborhood. 

‘“‘T mean to make this home as perfect as pos- 
sible for my bride,”’ he said, opening door after 
door; ‘‘this must be Jennie’s room, this for 
Eddy.”’ 

“Then it is Cora?” said Henrietta, and as 
she spoke her head sank, for she feared her 
kind friend was courting disappointment. 

**Cora!’’ he cried; ‘‘ah, yes, Cora will live 
here, of course. Now will you help me? I 
must have carpets and curtains, crockery, and 
a thousand things of whose very names I ain 
ignorant. Iam anxious to move in in time for 
a Thanksgiving dinner to commemorate the 
day when I first saw—Cora.”’ 

Of course she would help him. They went 
from store to store consulting, arranging, and 
ordering goods, the little lady feeling all the 
time as if she was in a dream, and must-pinch 
herself before she could wake up. The odd, 
lost feeling lasted all day, and when she came 
home, weary and pale, she shut herself in her 
own room, and tried to face calmly this terrible 
possibility. To lose Cora! to lose the children ! 
and above all, to lose her eccentric boarder! 
How could she bear this loneliness that seemed 
threatening her. She had no claim, no right 
to complain. If Cora married a man whose 
generous love extended to the children, surely 
there could be no greater happiness for all. 
Mr. Jameson was noble and thoroughly good, 
that could not be doubted; but Henrietta felt 
half sadly, that if Cora married him, it would 
be for a home, for the sake of the children, 
perhaps from respect and gratitude, but not 
from the loving impulse of her untried young 
heart. 

The little old maid had no heart history of 
her own to guide her misgivings ; she had lived 
a lonely life of slavery to a tyrannical, invalid 
father, and since his death, the uneventful life 
of keeping a small boarding-house for the 
poorer class, always having women for inmates. 
Yet, the woman’s heart in her little frame, 
knew by its own pure true instincts that this 
was a marriage that would bring misery and 
disappointment, not happiness. Cora was just 
twenty, Mr. Jameson certainly double that age. 
She was a dreamy girl, a miusical enthusiast ; 
he was practical, bustling, and energetic. Kind 
as he was to Cora, he could never fill her heart, 
of that Henrietta was convinced. Her fore- 
bodings were more than confirmed a few hours 
later, when Cora came to her room to say good- 
night. The young girl was very pale. 

‘ Auntie,” she said, using the familiar name 
to which she had only the claim of love, ‘do 
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you think, please do not laugh at me, do you 
think Mr. Jameson is—is—wanting to marry 
me. You think I am unmaidenly,” she said, 
in an agony of shame, “but he has been talk- 
ing so strangely tome. He has bought a house, 
and he has been asking me how I would like to 
furnish a room, what I thought of different 
household arrangements, and putting odd ques- 
tions, that seem as if they could have but one 
meaning.” 

“ And that was what?” 

“That he meant to ask me to share his home.” 

“I think he does, Cora. Indeed, he told me 
the same thing.” 

‘**Be his wife!’ Cora Hill’s face;was_ ery 
pale as she said this. 

“‘T think he will ask you, dear. 
a kind, good husband, Cora.” 

“Too kind, too good to have me for a wife! 
I could respect him, Ido now! I can give him 
gratitude beyond measure, and I could be duti- 
ful and affectionate, but—Oh, help me, auntie, 
help me!’ 

** My darling, no one can help you.” 

“He is so good to Jennie, to Eddy. Sucha 
brother for them should reconcile me to any- 
thing. For their sake I could marry him, and 
be a good, true wife, I know that. But he de- 
serves more than that!” 

Sadly her listener echoed the words. He 
certainly deserved love for love when he mar- 
ried. 

The friends talked together far into the 
night, but it was like a circle of conversation, 
returning ever to the same theme. When they 
separated, it was with a vague idea of waiting 
till the words were spoken that would force a 
decision, before the decision should be made. 

The work of preparing the new home went 
forward rapidly. The loveliest of flowers were 
selected for a conservatory ; Jennie was in ec- 
stasies at being allowed to choose all the things 
for her own room; a guest chamber was pre- 
pared according to Cora’s taste ; a nursery ar- 
ranged for Eddy, and before Thanksgiving all 
was ready, and the master of the house issued 
his invitations for a family dinner party, re- 
questing as a favor that his lady guests would 
put aside their mourning for that day. Still 
the momentous words were not spoken. 

Henrietta was in her own room, arranging 
her seft brown hair, and contemplating the 
glories of a new black silk dress, with rich blue 
satin trimmings, soft lace and pretty ribbons, 
when Cora tapped at the door. 

“Let me come in; I am all ready, and the 
children have already started. The carriage 
will come back for youand I. Jennie looked 
very pretty in her erimson dress, and Eddy is 
a picture in his new suit of velveteen, and 
crazy over his first pair of pants.” 

‘*Your dress is becoming, too.”’ 

It was a silk of the most beautiful violet 
color, with a great deal of soft white lace about 


He will be 





it. In the golden curls the young girl had 
twisted violet ribbons, and the color suited her 
fair beauty admirably. But the ladies were 
very pale, and had no holiday smiles; they 
spoke but little, yet in each heart was a deep 
unexpressed fear and sympathy. 

They found their host waiting for them in a 
handsome drawing-room, and the children wan- 
dering about, admiring everything, especially 
their own reflections in the longnirrors. 

But they could scarcely believe their own eyes 
when they looked at Mr. Jameson. Dressed 
with care and taste, his hair cut to the usual 
gentlemanly length, his beard gone, he looked 
like another man. The disproportionate size 
of his head seemed diminished one-half by the 
loss of the enormous mass of hair, and his 
kindly smile had lost nothing of its charm, as 
he advanced to meet the ladies. 

“Tt is time my masquerading ceased,” he 
said, in gentle, courteous tones. ‘Cora, my 
dear, will you read this letter?’ 

“This!” cried the astonished girl, ‘this is 
the letter I wrote to Uncle James Reed when 
mamma died.” ° 

“Exactly! Thatis the letter that brought me 
from San Francisco, and that you thought so 
unkindly left unanswered.” 

“* And you are Uncle James?” 

“T am your uncle, my dear, and now plead 
for me that the lady who has so long given you 
an aunt’s love and care, will in truth become 
your aunt. Can you, Henrietta, love this queer 
little man?” 

Could she love him? He must have read the 
perfect happiness in her eyes, for he bent over 
her hand, and raised it to his lips. 

‘My whole life shall thank you,” he said ; 
and Cora took the children to the other end of 
the long room to tell them the wonderful news. 

There were no pale cheeks or sad eyes in the 
group gathcred around the table loaded with 
Thanksgiving luxuries. Cora was fulNef glee- 
ful mischief—a new element in her conversa- 
tion—and Aunt Henrietta full of blushing 
confusion at the new emphasis the children 
gave the familiar name. Jennie, now a young 
lady, declares to this day that from the very 
first she suspected there was some secret rea- 
son for the extraordinary kindness of “That 
Queer Little Man.” 


———_- oa —___. 


Forcet injuries and remember benefits ; if 
you grant a favor, forget it; if you receive 
one, remember it. 

Sxvt not up a brood of evil passions in your 
bosom ; like enraged serpents, they will bite 
their cage. a 

IF you are a wise man, you will treat the 
world as the moon does: show it only one side 
of yourself, seldom show yourself too much at 
once, and let what you show be calm, cool, and 
polished. But look at every side of this world. 
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PRAISE AND FLATTERY. 


WHERE does the boundary line of legitimate 
praise leave off, and the region of sickly flat- 
tery begin? It seems to us just where truth 
leaves off and insincerity begins. Draw the 
line at this juncture, and you have the exact 
limit that separates the two conditions—praise 
that may be warm and yet self-respecting, en- 
thusiastic and yet noble; and flattery that is 
sure to be vile. Again, to take another test: 
praise which has reference to any good it may 
do ourselves, praise that means so much coin 
paid down for so much possible personal ad- 
vantage to follow—that praise, too, however 
real in substance and well deserved by the ob- 
ject, is flattery in its essence, and as such un- 
worthy the utterance of honest lips. But the 
hearty praise of a candid soul, touched by the 
worth of the work or the person lauded—that 
ingenuous outburst of admiration which im- 
plies a certain amount of self-depreciation and 
a certain quality of ignorance, insomuch as it 
assumes that no such height has been possible 
to him who praises, no such nobleness or 
beauty or intellect has been familiar to his 
world—that is not flattery, however juicy the 
brush with which the garish colors are laid on, 
however strong the phrases in which the over- 
due admiration is expressed. It is not flattery 
—although it may go beyond the absolute truth 
so far as the worth of the thing praised is con- 
cerned—because it is true to the person speak- 
ing; and truth of intention, as we have seen, 
takes the poison out of even exaggerated praise, 
and leaves it purged of all that constitutes the 
hateful thing we call flattery. It may be silly, 
but it is not false. 

Then, praise is such a matter of individual 
temperament, we can scarcely judge of it at all 
en bloc. Some people, loving and affectionate 
encugh in their inner nature when got at, never 
praise any one to his face. They don’t even 
give much laudation behind backs, though to 
be sure, as they are known to be sparing of su- 
perlatives, a little word from them goes a great 
way, and does more than a bushelful of incense 
from the less restrained ; but there is something 
about them too dry, too cautious, too composed 
—perhaps too regardful of the literal trath=to 
allow them to launch out into excessive com- 
mendation. Others, again, have a certain se- 
verity of standard to which they find so few 
things in life attain, they cannot praise much 
of that which is even admirable to others—ad- 
mirable may be in itself—when it falls so far 
short of their ideal. While on the other side 
stand the childlike souls who have no high ideal 
—who are easy to please, quick to love, glad to 
admire ; and who, therefore, reversing the old 
sad experience which found all barren from 
Dan to Beersheba, find beauty everywhere, 
and good in everything. These are the honest 
though general and indiscriminate admirers, 





whose good word goes for nothing because 
given to everything, and whom the caustic, the 
cold, and the analytical call flatterers. But, 
judged of by our test, they are not flatterers, 
only injudicious praise-givers; and, however 
injudicious they may be, these are the peopl¢ 
who keep young to the last, who enjoy life at 
all points, who are never hardened into selfish- 
ness nor stiffened into coldness, and over whom 
the fatal spell of the modern doctrine nil admi- 
rari has no power. We may laugh, if we will, 
at those who admire everything and every- 
body; but they are more to be envied than 
ridiculed if we look at things rightly, and judge 
of human hearts from another standpoint than 
that of the received tone of society, which is 
emphatically that of surtout, point de zéle. 

If there are two classes of people who com- 
mend—those who praise and those who flatter 
—there are two of those who are commended : 
those who cannot be praised sufficiently for the 
gratification of their overweening vanity, and 
those to whom great praise is great pain. To 
the first class belongs as a rule—having its 
notable exceptions—the artistic world, paint- 
ers, poets, musicians, actors, and literary peo- 
ple; that is, those who depend on the world’s 
approbation for their very means of living, and 
who thus too often make the means the end, 
and live for the approbation to which they 
should rather endeavor to live up. And there 
is a wide difference between these two springs 
of action. Reader, has it ever occurred to you, 
in your simplicity, to accept the invitation of 
“candid criticism’’ sometimes offered by one of 
this class? If so, and your vote has gone for 
censure, and your aim has been to honestly im- 
prove your friend’s work or nature, you have 
known what it is to fall headlong into a pit 
which a cunning hand has skilfully masked 
with sods, and maybe strewn with flowers. 
You have given your candid criticism ; that is, 
you have condemned some things in the work ; 
and you have lost your friend forever. Unless, 
indeed, you have so overweighed your small 
and delicate censures with the ponderous qual- 
ity of your praise that you have reduced them 
by comparison to a minimum; in fact, by the 
judicious way in which you have mingled them 
together, made them so much enhancement of 
your praise, as a tenderly indicated shadow 
throws up the color and brightness of the ob- 
ject painted thereon. This, however, is an art 
given to few to perform well, and a dangerous 
one toattempt. One can quite well understand 
how all the artist class should be so sensitive 
to blame. The thing intended and the thing 
done may be widely different—probably are— 
a man’s hand never having the power of his 
thought, but the artist knows what he intended, 
and does not always sée what he has done. 
Hence the critic seems to him to blame the 
ideal, and therefore the perfect; for which 
cause he is accounted a Philistine, a Goth, an 
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animal, a creature without insight ; a Thersites 
whose delight is in evil speaking, lying, slander- 
ing, and pulling to pieces ; a miserable person 
without a soul to be saved, because he has not 
a mind to discerr. It is not always the mere 


‘ personal vanity of the artist which the unfavor- 


able critic wounds, but the hidden love, the re- 
fined perfume of the thought which the poor, 
clumsy hand has not known how to make mani- 
fest. For which cause we must be gentle with 
the genus irritabile when they how! out their 
execrations at our stupidity, and for the sake 
of the beauty they imagined forgive their 
indignation when we cannot conscientiously 
praise them for the work they have executed. 
Thus we see something of the reason why even 
the best of them are so greedy of praise and so 
insatiable. For praise is to them a recognition 
of their inlying idea, and they measure their 
aptitude of rendering by the amount of admi- 
ration they excite. This is the secret feeling 
of the nobler kind of those half-successful art- 
ists who demand the world’s praise as their 
right, and are not satisfied with what they get. 
The noblest of all see the short-comings of their 
work too clearly to be comforted or blinded by 
any man’s approval, even if they stand on the 
topmost pinnacle of the temple of fame; while 
the ignoble would eondescend to paint sign- 
posts or write tradesmen’s puffs, or do anything 
else derogatory to their ideal, granted only that 
what they do brings them popularity, praise, 
and pelf, the practical outcome of both. Of 
the class to whom great praise is great pain, 
and worse than blame, there are two intimately 
connected, but with a difference—those who 
have a tender conscience and a high ideal, and 
those who have great ambition and a high ideal. 
The one lives under the perpetual consciousness 
of its own evil, the other of its short-comings ; 
to the one praise is the severest condemnation, 
because so ill deserved, for the other it is biting 
satire, because given to (comparative) failure 
—at least, what it takes to be failure in compa- 
rison with the future high success so sure to 
come. Hence these two, the conscientious and 
the ambitious, shrink from excessive praise as 
from a blow, and the greatest pain they know 
is commendation passing beyond their own self- 
confessed deserts. 

In the managemeut of children, servants, and 
all kinds of subordinate workers, praise judi- 
ciously given is an immense engine, and on the 
whole more valuable than blame. Blame ap- 
peals to the fears of the person under control, 
but praise to his hopes, his joy ; blame is coer- 
cion, praise am uplifting ; blame does what it 
can to weed out the tares, praise nourishes and 
maintain the flowers ; blame is the spur and the 
whip, praise the handful of sugar, the bunch of 
carrots. Yes, praise is better than blame, if it 
can compass the same object—better for the 
soul of the master as well as for the spirit of 
the servant, and giving greater happiness all 





round. But just as judicious praise is good for 
daily life, so is flattery evil. A family brought 
up on the mutual-admiration system is sure to 
turn out badly. According to their own stand- 
ard, no one comes up tothem. Their brothers 
are the cleverest, the handsomest, the most 
first-rate of men ; their sisters the prettiest, the 
most accomplished of girls. No one plays as 
Augusta, no one is a better mathematician than 
George, Julia is the belle of the county, James 
is to be the foremost chemist of the day. When 
Augusta is “‘introduced”’ and plays in company 
her music is found to be only of the penny 
trumpet order, George comes out low down on 
the poll, Julia is not thought pretty in the Row, 
and James finds himself distanced by every 
youngster in the class, when he puts himself to 
school at that great German university where 
it was expected he would astonish the profes- 
sors with his attainments. How should it not 
be so, when they have had no one with whom 
to measure themselves? when they have taken 
geese for swans because they did not know 
what swans were? when cuckoos have been to 
them as nightingales, and hedge flowers as tro- 
pical plants? They have praised each other 
till they have lost all sense of shortcoming on 
their own part, all idea of superiority in others ; 
and when they go into the worid they have to 
clear their eyes of those flattering cobwebs so 
long woven over them, and the process is by no 
means a pleasant one. This is called “finding 
their own level,’’ but the finding is very much 
like drowning, with perhaps even more pain ; 
and before the feet are firmly pianted on the 
platform befitting, there are fights and swoon- 
ings, and pretensions and comb-cuttings, which 
make the intervening time one of more disas- 
ter—if ending well—than the loving heart cares 
to think of for its beloved. So here, too, the 
mean has to be found between praise that is 
wholesome, heartening, inspiriting, and praise 
that is unwholesome, puffing up, absurd, exces- 
sive, destructive ; and when found we may be 
sure that we have got hold of one of the most 
important instruments by which to work good 
for our kind if rightly used. 


——- om —_————_ 


Trve Beavty.—The criterion of true beauty 
is, that it increases on examination; if false, 
that it lessens. There is something, therefore, 
in true beauty that corresponds with right 
reason, and is not merely the creation of fancy. 

Yoursrun Conpvuct.—The line of conduct 
chosen by a young man during the five years 
from fifteen to twenty will, in almost every 
instance, determine his character for life. As 
he is then careful or careless, prudent or im- 
provident, industrious or indolent, truthful or 
dissimulating, intelligent or ignorant, tem- 
perate or dissolute, so will he be in after years, 
and it needs no prophet to cast his horoscope 
or calculate his chances in life. 
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MY TWO LOVERS. 


BY IVIE. 








THE sun was sinking to his rest, 

The western sky was red like flame; 
I stood beside our cottage door, 

And waited till the gloaming came. 


Glenvarloch Castle, gray wi’ age, 
Rose frae its meadows green and sweet, 
And young Laird Angus, heir of a’, 
Came down the glen wi’ me to meet. 


I heard his steps upon the leaves, 
I kenned what he had come to say; 
I smoothed the snood across my hair, 
And seemed to look the ither way. 


He told me of his ancient name, 
And then he took me by the hond, 
“And will ye be my wife, sweet Nan, 
And leddie of my heart and lond?” 
‘The leddie of Glenvarloch Ha’ !” 
Oh, foolish heart, be still, be still! 
And dinna think o’ Malcolm Clive, 
He'll soon forget, you’re sure he will. 


I said, “I canna answer now.” 
“Weel, bonnie Nan, to-morrow then?” 
I bowed my head; he kissed my hond, 
And stalked awa’ across the glen. 


Anither step amang the leaves! 

Where could I go, where should I hide? 
But while I trembled with dismay, 

The lad I lo’ed was at my side! 


“Gude even to ye, Mistress Nan!” 
. “A bonny even, Maister Clive; 
You're something of a stranger here, 
I was na sure ye were alive.” 
“T came to-night to say farewell, 
I think it winna grieve ye sair, 
We sail to-morrow o’er the sea, 
And ye will never see me mair.” 


“Ye're gane clean daft then, Malcolm Clive, 
What gars ye cross the stormy sea?” 

“A broken heart, sweet Mistress Nan, 
Perhaps ye ’ll ken what that may be?’ 


“A broken heart! O Malcolm Clive! 
That's the third time; ye needna frown; 
Is it sweet Mysie o’er the moor, 
Or Madge, or Ailie, in the town?” 


“May God forgie ye, cruel lass! 
I have nae love on earth but ye.” 
He put his honds before his face, 
And sadly turned awa’ frae me! 


The moon shone out amang the trees, 
Glenvarloch Castle rose above; 

But what to me were wealth and rank, 
When ye were gane, my love, my love? 


Ah! swifter than the mountain deer 
I followed him alang the glen, 
I ca’d his name, I clasped his arm, 
He turned and saw my face, and then— 


Ye winna care to hear the rest, 
Indeed, there’s little mair to say, 

For Malcolm never crossed the sea, 
To-morrow is our marriage day! 
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Wirt is brushwood ; judgment is timber. The 
first makes the brightest flame, but the other 
gives the most lasting heat.—Hunter. 





A WOMAN’S MISTAKE. 


BY OLMA FOREST. 








HER vanity was tickled. She was just a lit- 
tle haughty, and conscious over the new suc- 
cess of hers, and the pretty head with its dark 
hair was carried a trifle higher. She was a 
moderately pretty girl; a pretty brilliancy in 
the face which might not last long; neither 
was it very deep, but it had won scores of ad- 
mnirers, and, as I said, her vanity was touched. 
He was so entirely out of her world, this aris- 
tocrat, thoroughbred haughty gentleman, that 
it took her entirely by surprise when, after an 
accidental meeting, his elegant bays brought 
the Penningsly carriage, with their young mas- 
ter lounging in its soft cushions, to the little 
brick house one afternoon. 

She wasn’t exactly poor; there was no wolf 
to keep from the latticed door. To be sure, 
there were daily sacrifices of pretty trifles 
made under the well-worn phrase, ‘“‘Cannot 
afford it,’’ yet if it was poverty, it was gen- 
teelly so, and it was rather through luck that 
she went down to meet him in her pretty 
print, with a flush in her cheek at the aristo- 
cratic card he had sent up :— 

“J. Greyson Penningsly, 
Fifth Avenue.”’ 

How dingy the parlor seemed, she thought, 
as she gave him her hand! He had done her 
an honor, and yet she could scarcely help 
yawning behind her fan. It might be a grand 
thing for the carriage to stand at her door be- 
fore the world, but she could not help feeling 
he was rather a tiresome young man—not her 
kind, by any means. Then her thought flew 
off at a tangent as she thought of all his wife 
might command—the position, the ease, the 
luxury ; yet she sat there as merry and bright 
as ever, with a half fear that he might imagine 
she had been overwhelmed, and a desperate 
desire to prove to him that for all his aristo- 
cratic bearings she could do as she chose about 
liking him. 

Well, he had come and gone, and when Isa- 
belle Montrose shook out her white draperies 
that evening, with that half-haughty, half- 
amused look in her face, you felt that it had 
affected her more than she owned. 

**Don’t clip me from your visiting list, Belle, 
when you wear the elegant name,” laughed 
Miss Courtney. ‘I fear his family might con- 
sider it a mésalliance, and I doubt if they would 
accept the position gracefully.” 

“Perhaps so, but of course we would go to 
Europe immediately, and then I could see Tom 
Parron, Poor fellow! how shocked he would 
be if I should burst upon him in my married 
glory.” 

Her eyes took a more thoughtful turn at 
that. She was not a flirt at heart. If she 
banished her smiles freely, as the sun shines 
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over all, it was because she was bright and 
pretty, and liked the attention and admiration. 
If one or two had been drawn by the charm of 
her manner to live on and hope on, in the 
thought of ever winning her, it surely wasn’t 
her fault. It would have caused her a moment 
of truest anguish to know she had broken a 
heart, if belief in broken hearts had been a 
part of her creed, so when she said “Poor 
Tom!” with that look in her eyes, she was 
heartily sorry for him, but with no thought of 
remorse or trduble at the tender point we call 
conscience. 

™ Twilight was dawning down dim, fitful 
shadows into Isabelle’s eyes when she raised 
them ; just such a twilight as makes us very 
tender to those we love, and Miss Courtney 
spoke, softly :-— 

**Belle, dear, I feel this is more than a joke. 
It would seem strange if Mr. Penningsly 
should ask you for his wife, and I think he 
never will, but if he does” — 

“IT shall say, ‘No, thank you!’ decidedly. 
You know I couldn’t love him.” 

“But if he does,”’ continued the other, re- 
gardless of the interruption, ‘‘ you will accept 
him. I know you too well. It would createa 
sensation. You could carry your head higher 
than any of those who have ever slighted you. 
You would gain all the luxury, elegance, dig- 
nity, and magnificence of your dream life. 
Your family would consider it your duty to 
accept the honor he condescends to offer. I 
don’t know as you would be unhappy with 
Mr. Penningsly ; do not know you would be 
happy. He is too honorable a gentleman to 
make you miserable ; too much less a man to 
give you your ideal of a husband; but, Belle, 
there is only one true course for you. Never 
marry aman you do not love. Be very careful 
of mistakes.”’ 

“How prosy you grow!” and an ominous 
pout came about her lips. ‘Don’t preach, 
Lena. I’m nota fit subject for a homily, be- 
sides I’m sleepy. If he calls again, I will not 
let you know. Don’t be alarmed when you 
receive cards, for of course I shall marry him. 
Good-night !’”” 

After that, Mr. Penningsly seemed to have 
found a particular interest in the little brick 
house, with its poor, forlorn, dingy green 
blinds. It did create a sensation, and Miss 
Montrose leaning back in her easy chair one 
evening, wondered if it would ever come to 
anything. It was growing tiresome, if it was 
only a flirtation ; it was very hard work. She 
had been soberly silent fora whole moment, 
and he broke the pretty silence. 

‘What is life without a friend?” looking 
straight into her eyes. 

She tossed back her head with a laugh. 

‘I’m sure Idon’t know. I have never tried 
it.” 

The gentleman laughed. 








**I believe you are right, Miss Montrose. 
Few are so biessed with friends as you. In- 
deed, I do not wonder, for you are a charming 
woman, and I hope your life may ever be as 
peaceful and happy as now.” 

She swept him a mocking courtesy as she 
trailed her light draperies before him, and sat 
down opposite the mirror. 

“Thank you, sir! You could not have 
wished me greater misery. Friends bore one 
unmercifully, and peace and happiness are 
oppressive.” 

“Do you mean it? Then one must aspire to 
a brighter title if one would be congenial to 
you? As to the oppression you are right. 
You are too restless to tolerate or endure 
peace. It would be ‘weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable’ to you.” 

Her eyes wandered to the reflection in the 
mirror, and rested there approvingly. His 
eyes followed her. 

“The picture is beautiful.” 

“Strikingly so,”’ her voice soberly serious. 

“By Jove! it is,” mentally commented the 
young man. “She would grace the head of 
any man’s table. Why has she been born out 
of our magic circle?” 

Perhaps I have not represented my heroine 
fairly. She was pretty, and when you got 
down under all the flash and nonsense, there 
was a great deal of heart to reward you.- She 
would “cultivate” easily, although she was 
not born to the purple. There was a sort of 
fascination, too, before which this man had 
fallen, and she knew it. Her heart gave a 
flutter under the folds of her soft white dress, 
and something caught in her white throat 
where Tom Parron’s beautiful cross—his part- 
ing gift—rested. She knew what was coming 
when he took her hand. 

“*Tsabelle, I want you for my wife!’’ 

A bird outside chirped good-night to his 
mate ; a cricket took up his song and went on 
with the dreary sweetness of his chant. A 
sudden rift of air swept in at the window, and 
bared her brow of its dusky, airy curls, as if it 
would leave the brain clear. A katydid in the 
dewy night cried out its one monotonous bur- 
den of its life, while the refrain was caught 
and thrown back, “‘Katy didn’t!” Her mind 
went off into a dreamy maze, and wonder if 
“Katy” had ever been tempted as she was to- 
night, and through it all sounded those words, 
“Isabelle, I want you for my wife.”” Instead 
of the cross at her throat, a diamond burned 
on her finger that night. 

It was a triumph, she tried to persuade her- 
self. Her mother and the children expected 
it of her. It was no sacrifice, she tried to per- 
suade herself. The world might not be the 
couleur de rose sphere of her dreams, and if he 
loved her, she could be very happy with him, 
no doubt. At any rate; she had won a position 
any girl in her set would covet. She had 
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nothing to regret, and yet she laid her pretty 
head in Miss Courtney’s lap with a half sob. 

“It has all come true, as you predicted, 
Lena, and will you wish me happy?” 

A hand went over her hair caressingly. ‘I 
don’t say you have done all wrong, but I re- 
gret that you ever met him. I do wish you to 
be very happy. After your marriage probably 
we will not see each other often; but I will 
always be your friend.’’ 

‘Don’t speak so. I hope we will always be 
as intimate as now. No; in marrying me he 
gives me his friends, but I do not give up mine ; 
believe this, Lena. You have always been 
frank with me. Do you think the new life is 
going to be hard?” The thoughtful look came 
about her eyes again. 

“Yes, I think it will be very hard. Youare 
a pretty, foolish, thoughtless girl, with a very 
great deal to learn yet—more than you ever 
can, perhaps. You have a great deal of heart 
under all the froth, dear, but your new world 
may be slow to recognize that. You must 
bear and forbear. In all things trust your 
God, your conscience, and your husband, and 
never, never forget that he is your husband.’’ 

He brought his sister to call on her a day 
later. It was terribly humiliating to the 
haughty woman to enter the poor oid little 
brick house, with its latticed door, and rude 
steps, and dingy parlor. Miss Penningsly sat 
down, bolt upright in one of the grim, black, 
hair-cloth chairs. She was doing her duty 
most religiously; doing penance in conjunc- 
tion; but she sat the half hour out conscien- 
tiously ; talked of this and that—of art, music, 
celebrities ; and was it so warm last year; of 
books and drives; just that soft, silken mur- 
mur one essays when it is a task to be agreea- 
ble, and when one is well-bred—thorough bred 
—and speaks one’s “‘a’s” genteelly, and one’s 
**s's” softly ; then she took Isabelle’s hand a 
moment. 

“‘T hope you will do me the honor of calling 
soon,”’ and she swept out to the carriage. 

Greyson Penningsly was a young man, and 
had great confidence in his sister’s judgment, 
and yet there was a thrill of defiance in his 
voice :— 

“Well?” 


“No, it isn’t well. Do you expect me to | 


introduce her, with her long list of shabby 
relatives, to society? The mother is no lady. 
The air of the kitchen would hang around her 
everywhere. The daughter is a second edi- 
tion of the mother. She is free to hoidenism ; 
her giddiness ends in being ‘fast ;’ she is vola- 
tile, unrefined, and shallow; a would-be co- 
quette. O Grey! how could you?” 

He spoke dispassionately. “I am sorry you 
are not pleased, Inez. Of course I shall marry 
her, since Iam an honorable gentleman ; but 
you must remember that in marrying her, the 
alliance does not include all her family. I 





could not convince you that you are mistaken 
as regards mother and daughter, so argument 
is useless ; but it is not so bad as you think, or 
I should never have thought of marrying her. 
They do not belong to our ‘set,’ and yet they 
are proud of their name too. I thank you for 
your kindness in consenting to call, and when 
she is my wife, perhaps you will learn to like 
her. Of course society will talk of it as a 
mésaliéance, but that will die out if we do not 
notice it. I shall take her abroad at first, and 
when we return, we will settle in New York. 
I am not sorry that she is to be my wife ; only 
regret that you are not pleased.” 

He took his bride to Europe in the spring, 
returning to New York when society had par- 
tially forgotten that he wed a “daughter of 
the people,’’ and set her in the golden niche he 
called home. 

It was a brilliant winter, and with the light- 
heartedness and eagerness of nineteen she en- 
joyed it. Too full of youth and hope to notice 
slights until the heaviest came. Her face had 
gained some new deepness in this foreign 
travel, and the elegance of her toilets added 
a new lustre to the always pretty face. Com- 
ing gown one evening in her black velvet, with 
its soft laces at the throat and arms, to see her 
sister-in-law and the heiress, Victoria Villenow, 
the air was full of the coming party of the 
season. She had been slighted, that was ob- 
vious, for the invitations had been out a fort- 
night. One lost ‘“‘ton” in being omitted from 
the St. Albans’ parties, and she knew it; and 
she felt, too, that the bright-haired heiress was 
sensible of her triumph; that she had won a 
victory over the enemy. She had been sure of 
the Penningsly’s name and fortune, said one 
of Isabelle’s admirers, before Grey, like a sen- 
sible fellow, sought and won his bright star ; 
so Mrs. Penningsly gave a little shiver when 
Miss Villenow laid her gloved hand on her 
shoulder on rising. 

‘*Have you any engagement this evening ? 
Will you do me the honor to leave your beau- 
tiful box at the opera and occupy ours to-night, 
dear ?’’ 

At that silvery “dear,” Isabelle shivered 
again. Victoria Villenow never said “‘dear’’ 
to any woman without a purpose, and Mrs. 
Penningsly felt as if a cloud had come across 
her sky, and the wind was piercing cold. 

She leaned back in the curtained alcove half 
wearily, listening to Nilsson’s glorious voice. 
She was looking well to-night in her shining 
silk, her opera cloak just falling over one shoul- 
der, and a single japonica in her dark hair. 
Her ears were wonderfully acute to all that 
soft murmur around her, and her eyes grew a 
trifle unsteady when a gentleman said, “ You 
have heard of Clark Ford?” 

“‘ Ah, yes!’’ sneered Miss Villenow. ‘It was 
dreadful! I have no patience with these m/» 
alliances. She was quite poor, the daughter of 
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a country doctor, her mother a household 
drudge. Whata would-be gentility these peo- 
ple take from a paltry profession. The St. 
Albans ‘eut’ them instantly.”’ 

Isabelle felt they all knew how well the shaft 
had sped, and that the St. Albans had ‘‘cut’’ 
her too. Yet her head did not droop an instant. 
To be sure there was the poor doctor at home 
with his ‘paltry profession,’ the busy, over- 
worked mother, who would give every drop of 
blood in the tired, ambitious heart for her chil- 
dren—the brothers find sisters in the plain 
little brick house. How her heart went out to 
them all to-night! ‘There comes a time in the 
life of all women when it may be a saving power 
if they can look back tenderly to ‘“‘home,’’ and 
“mother,” and it had come to her now. She 
did not flinch at the cruel insult, and her eyes 
never left the fair-haired Swede. 

Some one else had seen that pretty face shin- 
ing there so still. Some one who had known 
and loved her in girlhood, and by-and-by he 
came to speak to her. - 

“Colonel McBurn! when did you return?” 
and Mrs. Penningsly started and turned. 

** Belle!’ and he took both her hands. 

A quick flush sprang to her brow as she met 
Miss Villenow’s eyes. 

“Tam very glad to see you. You have not 
heard 1 was married a year ago?”’ 

“Married! No, I had not heard it,’”’ and all 
the light died out of his eyes, and then he went 
away. 

Mrs. Penningsly had never stopped to define 
her state since her marriage, until one morning 
as she presided at her elegant breakfast-table— 
the face which had been opposite her every 
morning for the past year, till she had come to 
know it in all its moods, just across the table 
from her. She was not happy at all, she re- 
flected as she sipped her coffee, not happy in 
the least, but intensely comfortable until last 
night, and why should she be less so that sun- 
shiny morning, sitting there in her pretty dress 
and breakfast sacque? She must be tired and 
cross, she tried to believe—to be at war with 
the world that bright day, but it was a very un- 
satisfactory feeling. 

“Are you not well this morning, Isabelle? 
You are very silent.’’ 

** Quite well, thank yen!” After all he was 
very kind, good, and gentlemanly; she never 
said manly, for it seemed incongruous, and she 
was better off than most women. ‘‘ Quite well, 
thank you.”’ She said it frankly and sweetly, 
quieting his anxiety of lips and eyes by her 
few words. Then with a little laugh, which 
was hardly more than a smile with a ring in it, 
‘‘T heard from mother yesterday. Of course 
they are all eager to see me after this long year. 
I believe I will run up next week. I would 
ask mother here, but I suppose the children 
would think it hard.’’ 





_ He had pushed back his plate, and was study- 


ing the design of his napkin ring, looking up 
when she had finished. 

“John, you can go. Mrs. Penningsly will 
ring if she wishes anything ;’’ and when the 
waiter had gone, he turned to his wife. It 
was better to take a “‘stand”’ at once, so he 
spoke sternly: ‘“‘I do not wish to offend you, 
Isabelle, but would prefer you never speak of 
this again. You cannot go home—to your 
father’s house, I mean. There are reasons 
which make this expedient—necessary. To be 
more explicit—might pain you.’”’ 

“] do not understand you,” and the confu- 
sion in the pretty face spoke the truth. 

‘*You are not usually so dull of comprehen- 
sion. It may be nothing to you that the St. 
Albans have ‘cut’ us, to use a homely phrase, 
but is much to me, even though it is a part of 
the price with which I bought my wife. I ex- 
pected slights, for the world does not quickly 
forgive what it terms a mésalliance, but I have 
tried to guard you from them. If you went 
home, or invited any of your family here, my 
own father and sisters would ‘cut’ us openly. 
We cannot afford to allow this, to gratify a 
whim. You cannot go home.” 

**Sir, you do not forbid it? You dare not! 
If you care for your sisters, is it not possible I 
may also love the mother who has born and 
reared me, and deemed no sacrifice too great if 
it would purchase an hour of joy or peace for 
her child, and who has loved me‘as other 
mothers love their children ?”’ 

His voice took a sterner intonation. ‘I do 
and dare forbid you. It is a command.” 

“I regret 1 have seen you not too mucha 
gentleman to be a tyrant.’’ She was terribly 
angry, but there floated back to her like a 
dream vision, ‘‘Bearand forbear. Inall things 
trust your God, your conscience, and your 
husband ; and never, never forget that he is 
your husband.”” The words had saved her, 
and she bowed her head. ‘It seems a very 
unkind, cruel thing to do—a terrible thing. I 
can never face God at judgment with it heavy 
on my soul, but you are my husband. If I re- 
gret a certain morning in my life to-day, the 
fault is no greater yours than mine. We 
should have understood this long ago. It 
would have saved us both from a terrible mis- 
take. We will never refer to this again, if you 
please. It is very hard to forgive, but you are 
my husband.” 

It would have surprised her girlhood friends 
to have seen the calm dignity of the woman, 
and have pained them to have heard the dull, 
monotonous voice, with all the sparkle gone 
out of it. 

He put on his handsome overcoat, took down 
his hat from the rack, and stood in the door 
drawing on his gloves. 

‘* Have you any commissions for this morn- 
ing? No? If it does not disturb your plans 
for the day, will you order dinner served an 
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half hour later? I shall bring a friend to 
dine.”’ 

She bowed assent, and inclined her head 
again in response to his ‘‘Good-morning!’’ 
then he went out, the same aristocratic, digni- 
fied gentleman of yesterday ; as he was to-day, 
the same he would be on the morrow. 

Mrs. Penningsly went down the broad stair- 
case to her elegant drawing-room, where the 
lengthened shadows told her the regular din- 
ner hour was fast gliding into the half hour of 
delay. She liked all this ease and elegance 
immensely ; the pictures, statuary, and articles 
of virtu everywhere. She went up and down 
the long rooms with that slightly imperious 
air you always mark in one whose association 
is entirely with the choicest refinements of life, 
her foot falling silently on the soft carpets, her 
dinner dress of crimson silk trailing its sheeny 
folds after her. As she turned in her walk, 
her husband entered with his friend. 

*‘Colonel McBurn, Mrs. Penningsly. I be- 
lieve you have met before.”’ 

Mrs. Penningsly presided at her stately table 
with the thorough air of the mistress, keeping 
Colonel McBurn agreeably entertained, but 
safely away from all thoughts of the past. 
That was dangerous ground. Perhaps she 
exerted herself just a little, to show both these 
men that after all the froth was drank up, she 
had some rare sparkle and ladyhood in her 
nature. ; 

After that Mrs. Penningsly saw a good deal 
of Colonel McBurn. Her husband wished her 
to be kindly attentive to him; so it came about 
very naturally that Colonel McBurn prome- 
naded with Mrs. Penningsly at parties and 
soirees, occupied her elegant pew on Sundays ; 
if she went to the opera he sat beside her, or if 
the Penningslys spent the evening at home, 
Colonel McBurn dined with them. 

One day he brought his lady-mother to call 
on her, and solicit the pleasure of the younger 
lady's company in their afternoon drive, and 
she went. She came home with a sparkle in 
her face, and ran up the steps, and into the 

rawing-room, with a sweet Irish melody on 
her lips :— 

“1 love him faithfully, and he knows it, oh, 
he knows it!” 

Her husband was leaning against the grand 
piano, and he turned with a cold sneer. ‘I 
have not a doubt of it; but you may not be 
aware that all our world knows it as well. 
You are my wife, and because you hold my 
proud name I have tried to silence this talk. I 
knew he had been a boy-iover when I married 
you, but I thought you gave up all such fan- 
cies when you became my wife. Now all the 
town talks of you and this McBurn.”’ 

The lady’s face flushed and the black eyes 
snapped ominously. She tore a flame of gera- 
nium from her hair and went on picking the 
flower in pieces, never minding the heavy 





blue-black curls that loosened with it and 
drooped about her neck aud shoulders. 

“Take care, Grey Penningsly! You may 
go too far. I would scorn to resent your accu- 
sation if I alone were implicated; but when 
you mention the name of an honorable, pure 
gentleman, a man who in his upright integrity 
has never thought of me otherwise than as his 
friend’s wife, I will speak. Take care. You 
may go too far.’’ 

‘*What would be the consequence, madam, 
if I chose to go farther?” 

The hot words fairly leaped over her lips. 
**You would debase yourself lower than the 
veriest wretch that walks the earth! You 
would brand yourself coward and brute in one! 
Say again that you are an honorable gentle- 
man! I love to hear it. ‘Brutus was an 
honorable man,’ proclaimed Antony, over the 
stabbed body of Cwesar, and yet ’twas his dag- 
ger that pierced the ‘mighty heart.’ Gentle- 
men do not insult their wives; they leave that 
to ruffians. This is a scandal which you have 
tried to silence because your name is touched, 
and you are not man cnough to face your 
wife’s defamers and give them the lie dirget, 
and you dare repeat the foul story to me!” 
Her foot went down hard on the soft carpet. 
“Who are my accusers? Who says I have 
been untrue as wife or woman? Since you 
will not, let me defend myself !’’ 

‘You are Quixotic. The dramatic is an ad- 
dition to your style. I am your husband, 
which you seem to have forgotten in your 
choice language and select terms’’— 

She caught her breath sharply. ‘‘ Yes, you 
are my hasband. I was told never to forget 
that once. I cannot resent your insults, be- 
cause you are my husband,” and she went up 
stairs with a sob. ; 

There was a terrible heat in the woman’s 
blood, and all the fierce passion had broken 
out to-day with its volcanic heat. Lucretia 
was never more truly virtuous, and she had 
been stung to the quick. He might have left 
her that one dream pure. She had loved Col- 
onel McBurn long ago, when she had been a 
happy girl, comparing him to all others with 
that laugh of hers, ‘‘O Ned is worth two of 
him!” But he had never asked her troth, and 
when she had met him and gone on meeting 
him in her chastely dignity, all her blood 
leaped up at the false accusation. She threw 
herself on her bed with a convulsive sob, and 
the long pent-up storm burst forth. The flood- 
gates were opened, and the woman seemed 
weeping her very heart out. After the storm 
was over, she lay there a long time exhausted, 
then arose and bathed her face in orange 
water, and began dressing for dinner. The 
Penningslys and Miss Villenow were coming 
to dine, and she must not betray the tempest, 
but her eyes would look dark and heavy. 
Her husband's father and sisters were as truly 
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strangers as the heiress, and she was too proud 
to let one or any see the clouds in her domestic 
skies. 

In spite of all, her head would ache with 
that dull, heavy ache, and with an exclamation 
of impatience she began hunting for her vinai- 
grette. She had an odd, careless habit of toss- 
ing things anywhere, and now her impatient 
fingers went through her many drawers, desks, 
and treasure holds, one after another, until she 
found the missing article. Her hand was on 
the door when her maid handed her a paper 
she had dropped from her escretoire, and she 
slipped it in her pocket without glancing at it, 
and descended to meet her guests with a new 
stateliness. 

Miss Penningsly leaned back in the cushions 
of her chair with an unpleasant shadow on her 
face. 

**You were out to dine this afternoon, were 
you not, Isabelle?’ 

A flush sprang to her forehead, but there 
was defiance in the low, clear voice when she 
answered, ‘‘ Yes,” and after a slight pause, 
looking straight into her sister-in-law’s eyes, 
and repeating her affirmative. 

Then they went out to dinner. It was a 
tedious ceremony through its six courses to all 
these people, who felt a mine was opening un- 
der their feet, and that if he or she spoke, it 
would be to hasten the catastrophe. 

‘You have heard of McBurn?”’ her father- 
in-law asked of her husband, helping Miss 
Villenow to almonds. 

**Yes, Ihave heard of it,’’ the gloom deep- 
ening about his eyes. 

‘“‘What are the particulars? How did it 
occur ?”’ 

“The subject is an extremely unpleasant 
one, sir. The particulars are in the mouth of 
every street loafer.’ 

“Dear me! What dreadful thing has Col- 
onel McBurn done, Mr. Penningsly? Not 
you, Grey, but your father. What has hap- 
pened?” 

“He was shot this afternoon. Perhaps fa- 
tally wounded.”’ 

Isabelle did not stir, but a sharp anguish 
shot through her heart. Had he chosen to re- 
venge himself on his fancied rival? she won- 
dered. Her heavy eyelashes drooped on her 
white cheek, and she felt that she could never 
raise them again. Her sister-in-law noted the 
visible grief in her manner. 

“She has heard of it, and she dares sport 
her guilty sorrow before us,” thought tho 
haughty lady, and aloud she said: ‘‘ You are 
sadly distraite to-night, Isabelle. Have you 
heard bad news? Was not Colonel McBurn 
engaged to dine here?’’ 

She hardly trusted herself to reply, when a 
servant handed her a note. The flush deep- 
ened in her face as she recognized the old fa- 
nniliar writing, but with a careless excuse she 





glanced over the few lines, and slipped it into 
her pocket, and responded to Miss Pen- 
ningsly :— 

‘* Yes, but even at the eleventh hour he sends 
an excuse.’’ 

She knew they were watching her keenly, 
but there was not one word which all the world 
might not have seen. 

‘Colonel McBurn presents his compliments 
to Mrs. ene oh s grateful for her kind 
invitation, and hopes that to one act of kind- 
ness she will add another—that of excusing his 
attendance.”’ 


Not even a fashionable regret that he could 
not spend the evening with her. It was good 
and brave throughout, and she respected him 
more than ever. 

“You have not told me how it happened— 
this affair of the colonel’s,” lisped Miss Ville- 
now, in a low tone to Mrs. Penningsly, while 
the others were examining some engravings 
under the chandelier. ‘‘What was it all 
about?” 

The fire flashed in Isabelle’s eyes till you 
wondered it did not overleap the white lids and 
scorch her hearer. 

“You need not make a mystery of your re- 
quest. I do not understand you. I am not 
conversant of Colonel McBurn’s affairs.’’ 

‘‘Now I have made you angry, and I would 
not have done that for the world. Of course 
you don’t know, but people will talk so. Even 
his beautiful exclamation that evening on 
meeting you, ‘ Belle!’ is wrongly interpreted. 
I’m sure it was the most natural, most harm- 
less thing. I remember some one repeated it 
to Mr. Penningsly the other day, and I really 
believe he was half angry. So ridiculous of 
him, when he is your husband, and ought to 
trust you better. It was so harmless and 
natural.’ 

“Very harmless and natural,’ began Mrs. 
Penningsly, when her hand fell down heavily 
on a marble slabbing, and her wedding ring 
broke in two. Her husband stooped to recover 
the pieces, the diamonds burning in his hand. 

“How strange !’’ commented Miss Villenow. 
“‘Mrs. Penningsly and I were talking about this 
affair of the colonel’s, when her ring snapped. 
Are you superstitious, my dear madam? for if 
you are, it will seem an evil omen.”’ 

“T do not believe in omens. People with 
clear consciences never think of them. No 
doubt almost any goldsmith can repair the 
evil. Broken rings are sooner mended than 
broken hearts, and one can change one’s rings 
more easily than hearts. Without the ring I 
shall not forget I am a wife.” 


“Mother, dear, you must not grieve. It is 
only one of the wounds a warrior must expect, 
and there is hope yet. it was after our drive 
with Mrs. Penningsly that I was walking up 
the avenue, when a man stopped me with an 
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oath and a horrible epithet, coupling my name 
with as good and pure a lady as the earth 
holds. I knew the man. He had served un- 
der me, and once received a military rebuke 
for some offence. For her sake I could not 
stand it, and I struck him down. He was on 
his feet in an instant, and, drawing a revolver, 
fired. Iam so thankful it was not 1 who fired 
the shot.”’ 

**My boy, you did as any pure-minded gen- 
tleman would, but I fear the world will not 
look at it so. This afternoon, for the first 
time, I heard the vile reports which it would 
be slander tu contradict, and I fear this will 
make her position harder. There isa triumph 
though in the consciousness of right. Remem- 
ber that.”’ 

Was there? When Isabelle Penningsly 
heard the truth—for society was soon excited 
over the affair—it was with a weary heartsick- 
ness. If she had been guilty, there would 
have been moments of delirious joy in recom- 
pense, but now/ 

She walked with that even, restless step of 
hers to her husband’s cabinet, taking a slen- 
derly-fashioned dagger, the handle gleaming 
with opals in her hand, and drawing its keen 
blade across the other without a quiver. 

“‘That is a dangerous plaything,” and her 
husband was standing beside her. ‘Colonel 
McBurn has recovered and left town.’’ 

She lifted her eyes steadily. 

‘IT am glad of it—glad he has recovered.” 

‘** You intimate your regret he has left town.” 

‘‘PerhapsIdo. Ishould have liked to thank 
him.”’ 

“Stop! We will have no trifling! You do 
not appear to have considered that a woman’s 
fame is a delicate thing. You have gained 
nothing but notoriety, if that was your wish ; 
as for me, it is not pleasant to hear my proud 
name bandied about in the mouths of profligates 
and wretches.”’ 

‘*Why do you not tell them so, then? Why 
do you not stretch out your hand and strike 
down your wife’s defamers ?’’ 

“Tt is not necessary. You do not seem to 
lack champions. I was never meant for a 
ruffian. My gentleman blood runs too cool in 
my veins.” 

She spoke bitterly. ‘‘You are right. You 
are too cool to revenge your wife. Now listen 
to me. There are such things as divorce 
courts, but we are both too proud to sever the 
tie which binds us, but speak the word, and I 
will go back to my father.”” Her eyes caught 
the dagger, and she wrung her hands bitterly. 
‘‘Oh, that the Everlasting had not fixed His 
canon ’gainst self-slaughter !’’ 

He took the blade, snapping it in his hands, 
then threw it into the open grate, and restored 
the opal settings to their place in the cabinet. 

‘You need not essay the theatrical. I con- 
fess it was quite @ 4a Hamlet, but we are talk- 





ing plain English now, if you please. I have 
been too far behind the scenes to attempt to 
force your purity upon the world. I have lost 
nothing from your pretty tableau in the Ville- 
now’s box that evening when your hero clasped 
your hands and betrayed all in that love-thrilled 
‘Belle!’ down through all these days that he 
has been with you constantly ‘as my friend,’ 
to the night of his—fall, when you received 
that note from him, couched in such terms as 
confirmed your perfidy. No wonder the pres- 
sure of your wedding ring was hateful to you; 
no wonder that your finger ached under it.’’ 

She did not blanch or flinch, but resting one 
arm on the cabinet, looked straight back into 
his eyes. 

“That pretty tableau whicli has reached 
your ears in Miss Villenow’s vision was simply 
a real and unquestionable pleasure at meeting 
an old friend. I do not deny that he was once 
a lover, but he never asked me to be his wife, 
for we were too young for that. What you 
choose to term the successive chain of circum- 
stantial evidence, is but composed of links of 
polite attention of any lady to a gentleman, 
and that gentleman her husband’s friend. The 
incident as regards my wedding ring is absurd. 
It was a pure accident, and I was grieved at 
my carelessness, which you cannot call by a 
harder name. As for the few simple words 
Colonel McBurn sent to me for a release from 
his engagement, you could not have seen, or 
you would never have spoken that last. Your 
ruse to startle and confuse me has failed.” 

He took a paper from his pocket and spread 
it before her. 

“Gentlemen do not address married ladies 
thus.’’ 

Her eyes went over it at one sweep :— 

DARLING BELLE: I am in trouble, and my 
only fear is, lest you condemn me, too. When 


you hear the particulars, be as lenient as you 
ean, and trust me still. Yours, NED. 


She bit her lip fiercely. How well she re- 
membered it, and the boyish scrape which 
caused him to write it! Then she spoke, 
coldly :— 

‘Who has dared to touch my private papers? 
Where did you get this?’’ 

“You lost it from your pocket the evening 
you received it, and it was handed to me. 
Wives are not expected to have secrets of this 
sort from their husbands. The villain and I 
have an account to settle after all, then.’’ 

‘* You have put the worst interpretation pos- 
sible upon what I would not lower myself to 
explain were I alone to suffer, but in justice to 
the gentleman, I will swear that this note is 
one of our boy and girl correspondence, and 
that I thought all of them destroyed. I missed 
my vinaigrette that day, and probably in my 
search for it dropped this from my desk. I re- 
member Eloise gave me a paper as I was leav- 
ing the room, but being late, I put it in my 
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pocket without looking at it. If you question 
my statement my maid will probably corrobo- 
rate it with her testimony.” 

‘‘T do not care to countenance public scandal 
by cross-examining the chambermaid and cook. 
Your story is unconvincingly simple. Whereis 
the rightful note from the honorable colonel?” 

She paled to her very lips. “I destroyed it 
immediately, in consideration of your feelings. 
Grey, for the love of Heaven believe in me! 
The evidence is against me, but I have spoken 
truth.” 

He was visibly moved, and put out his hand 
haif impetuously, when his sister-in-law en- 
tered, and with one giance dispelled all hope 
of a reconciliation between the estranged hus- 
band and wife.” 

Isabelle’s child was born that night, and she 
hardly regretted that they thought she would 
not live. But lying there, with the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death stretched out before her, 
she did not dare to whisper even then that it 
was-a mistake. There were shadowy visions 
which flitted before her mockingly with grim 
whispers. ‘‘Look in my face! My name is 
Might-have-been. I am also called No-more, 
Too-late, and Farewell.” 

Aye, “‘ Farewell,” and when she got up and 
went about the elegant rooms again, she had 
bidden all the past “‘good-by.”’. It was the 
safest. The only thing. 

Her child might bring joy and happiness 
after all; so she began to decline invitations 
abroad, and devote herself to her babe. The 
spring was fast gliding away, when Miss Pen- 
ningsly came in one morning, and Isabelle 
went down with the child in her arms. 

The lady was shocked. ‘Why, have you no 
nursery? No nurse?’’ 

“Yes; but I like the care of her myself. 
Hirelings are not always so tender as mothers, 
you know.”” And she sat down with the wee 
bit of humanity against her laces. 

*“* How droll!’ laughed Miss Viillenow. ‘But 
of course you will not take the babe with you 
this summer?” 

‘** Of course not,’’ interposed the sister-in-law. 
“She will send it up to grandmother’s with its 
nurse, while we are at Newport.’ 

“Or to her owm mother’s, perhaps,” sug- 
gested the heiress. ‘Less refined association 
makes little impression on a child of her age.” 

The quick retort sprang over the woman’s 
lips, “‘Or yours either. If one istoo young to 
receive impressions, the other’s years are too 
many to have them signify. One can correct 
habits of speech easier than a false nature.”’ 

She was not surprised when her husband came 
in‘at evening to have him begin, gravely :— 

“Isabelle, I was out to father’s to-night, and 
you will not wonder that I found them offended 
and indignant over the insult you gave Miss 
Villenow to-day. Of course it was uninten- 
tional.” 





She turned her face full on him, clearly de- 
fined in the brilliant light from the chandelier. 

“Tt was not. I hate the woman with her 
false heart anil white face. She has followed 
me with taunts and insults ever since I have 
been your wife. Has left no stone unturned 
to bring my head down to the dust. I will 
stand it no longer. Your sisters have never 
forgiven your marriage with a woman of infe- 
rior caste, and I am made to know it every day. 
iam dictated to in my own house, made to re- 
gard their wishes in opposition to my own, and 
I have been goaded on until I am desperate. 
Who is mistress here, Inez or I?’’ 

‘Tam master. Ido not refute your ground- 
less accusations against Miss Villenow, simply 
because it would be slander to intimate that 
defense was necessary. As for that word hat, 
we do not use it in genteel circles. We will 
discuss the matter when you are calmer.”” And 
he turned persistently to his paper. An hour 
later, without raising his eyes, he said: ‘‘ You 
will send the baby up to grandmother’s next 
week.” 

** As you like,’’ she returned, carelessly play- 
ing with herrings. ‘‘Butif I do, I go with her, 
and rest assured ny own mother shall not be 
‘cut’ if lde. Lowe something to my self-respect 
as a woman, to my gratitude as a daughter.’’ 

‘You will think twice before you take such 
a step as you intimate. My command was 
given long enough ago for you to have learned 
the spirit of it. You will send Katie away next 
week. She will be quite as safe and more com- 
fortable than with you at Newport, if you are 
tormented with fears on that score.’’ 

The babe sickened and died that night, and 
the mother laid the pretty head, with its silky 
hair, away in the beautiful casket without a 
moan. She had no dirge except the dreary 
wail of her broken dream-life, and that must 
not touch her lips. ‘‘Earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust.’’ The tender, clinging 
hands were folded still and white now, with 
the rosebuds in the tiny fingers. The baby 
eyes would never look.love to hers again, the 
little wet mouth never touch her parched lips 
again. There was no baby in the house any 
longer. She could come and go now as she 
would, there was no child to still her heartache, 
no child soul to keep her strong and pure. 
**God knows best.’’ 

It was a common loss, people said, the death 
of a child that age, and so it did not change 
their plans for the Newport campaign. They 
had been there a fortnight, when some one said 
at dinner, ‘‘ Colonel MeBurn comes next week.”’ 

She thoughtit all over as she sat in her room, 
till she could stand itno longer. It was stifling, 
and, throwing a lace shawl about her, she ran 
down to a little balcony just apart from the 
promenader’s piazza, and began pacing up and 
down in restlessness, something of Shaks- 
peare’s sounding in her brain. 
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“Good name in man or woman dear, my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls ; 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis something, 

nothing ; 

’Twas mine, ‘tis his, and he has been slave to thou- 

sands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” 

Suddenly she heard her own name in Miss Vil- 
lenow’s light voice. 

“‘ Ah, Grey, it would have been best for all of 
us if you had never seen her. Do not flinch, 
for you know I have been a sister to you. She 
has only brought your proud name to the dust. 
Colonel McBurn is coming next week, and then 
the old story will come over again. They were 
lovers once, and they have never outlived the 
grand passion.”’ 

She was before them ere the lady had fin- 
ished. “How dare you listen to this? It is 
your wife she speaks of; do you hear, your 
wife? Why do you not give her the lie in her 
teeth, for you know it is a lie?’’ 

The yellow-haired heiress smiled contemptu- 
ously. ‘A caged tigress.” 

“T wish I were, and L would tear you limb 
from limb. You never forgave me because I 
won what you would barter your miserable 
soul to win, and so you have pursued me at 
every turn, and you dare repeat your foul, mis- 
erable lies to my husband!’’ She fell fainting 
at their feet. 

Mr. Penningsly took his wife back to town 
earlier than the season warranted; for there 
was a fearful sudden epidemic in the air; and 
one day the haughty, aristocratic, honorabie 
gentleman sickened and died with his head on 
his wife’s breast, and a week later his widow 
closed her elegant establishment and went 
home to the poor little brick house. 

Four years later, when she returned, the 
world singularly forgot the old scandal, and dis- 
covered that Mrs. McBurn was “‘most charm- 
ingly original.” 


‘Belle, darling,’’ and her husband came into 
the library where she sat reading, leaning over 
her chair as he spoke. ‘Tom Parron is home 
with his little English bride. I have invited 
them to dinner to morrow.”’ 

She closed her book on her finger, smiling up 
at him as she threw back her head. 

“ And, oh, my heart; the sea-king! 
In my ears 

The sound of waters. There he stood, my king!’ 

He laughed. ‘Which, ma belle? Tom or 1?” 

She raised her eyes, the blood mantling cheek 
and brow at the love-light in his face. 

“T never had butone, my husband. I have 
just been reading Lena’s last book, and Iam 
going to read you the last words :— 

“Let no woman think that anything but-just 
love ean make wedlock endurable. There is 
not one woman in ten thousand who can marry 
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for anything else, and not be wrecked in the 
sea. As some one writes: ‘Marriage must be 
either heaven or hell. Not at first, perhaps, 
for time softens and mends all things; but 
after time has had its fair license and failed, 
and then comes the dead blank, the hopeless 
endurance, even if sharper pangs do not inter- 
vene; the feeling that the last chance in life 
has been taken, the last die thrown—and lost /’ 
Marriage is the rarest, sweetest poem of life. 
To be sure there are shirts to make, stockings 
to darn, a button to sew on here, arip to mend 
there, floors to sweep, dishes to wash, beds to 
make—a world to do; yet do you think this is 
not poetry to the woman who carries the sacra- 
ment at the altar through her whole life? Let 
her be tired when night comes and the shadows 
fall ; so tired that the weary head longs for rest, 
the tired heart for peace, yet there must be kind 
words ever ready. Words of comfort, hope, 
and love, and none can do this, But one who 
conquers all by love. If a woman really loves, 
do you think if the veil were rent asunder, and 
all her life as wife and mother stood before her, 
every grief clearly outlined, not the blackness 
of one sorrow illumined by a single gleam of 
sunshine, if she comprehended the bleeding, 
breaking hearts some women carry, and knew 
it must be hers, if she knew her hand could 
bless the man of her choice if ever so little, do 
you think slhie would draw back! No, a thou- 
sand times no. Life was made-for love. Love 
to God, love to man, and what is it all worth 
without loye? Death may overshadow the sun. 
God help lovers who lay the last kiss on ‘ unan- 
swering clay ;’ but does it make love less on our 
earth knowing the dear ones must die? Rather 
more, greater, stronger, more infinite. 

‘‘Says Mrs. Stowe, in her beautifal story: 
‘There is a fountain of eternal youth gushes 
near the hearth of every household, Each man 
and woman that have loved truly have had 
their romance in life—their poetry in exist- 
ence.’ And it is only those who do not love 
who grow old. The wife and mother—of whose 
life is ‘charity, and service, and faith, and pa- 
tience, and works ; and the last are more than 
the first,’ if her years fall upon one another 
like snowflakes on the greenness of the earth, 
they will melt away and leave the care-stamped 
brow in a crown of glory, and unto her shall 
be given ‘the bright and morning star.’ Ned, 
dear, let us thank God that in some lives there 
is reparation for past mistakes.”’ 
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NEVER speak but when you have something 
to say. Wherefore shouldst thou run, seeing 
thou hast no tidings ?—Bishop Butler. 

BE not diverted from your duty by any idle 
reflections the silly world may make upon you, 
for their censures are not in your power, and 
consequently should not be any part of your 
concern.— Epictetus. 
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Music. 





BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 


I pont for the music which is divine ; 
My heart in its thirst is a dying flower, 
Pour forth the sound like e ited wine— 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower. 
SHELLEY. 
I ever held this sentence of the poet as a canon of 
my creede ; that whom God loveth not, they love not 
musicke, T. MORLEY, 1589. 


An! my soul is weary and sick with sigtiing 
Over earth’s sorrow, and death, and dying; 
Over the griefs that find no healing, 

Over the clouds upon young hearts stealing, 
Over the hopes se quickly faded, 

Over the brows so early shaded, 

Over the joys my soul once tasted, 

And the springs of love so sadly wasted! 


Oh, come, sweet music! thy voice is tender; 

Thou art no shallow and base pretender— 

Thy tones are sweet as the love of woman; ? 
Thy sympathy ’s something more than human. 
Down to the deepest hearts emotion, 

Down in the soul’s unfathomed ocean, 

Deeper than earthly lines have sounded, 

Thy notes sink, limitless and unbounded! 


Then come to-night from the lips that love me; 
Wave thy pinions of light above me; 

Let me drink deep from thy brimming chalice ; 
Watt me afar to thy fairy palace, 

Lead me across thy rich, green meadows, 
Chase from my bosom these haunting shadows; 
And while my soul in thy calm reposes, 

Steal the thorns from among my roses. 


Never a sorrow the earth hath given, 
Never a joy that leads to Heaven, 

Never a thought, or hope, or feeling, 
Which over the human heart is stealing; 
Never a dark soul’s tremulous quailing, 
Never despair’s most bitter wailing, 
Never a friendship’s purest pleasure, 
Never a love's divinest measure. 


Not one of these but thy tones may bring me; 
No thought but thy tender voice can sing me; 
No sadness or joy, no hope or fearing, 

No harsh neglect, no soulful cheering, 

No sweet hope born of an earthly blossom, 
No mildew blight in an aching bosom, 

No sad regrets, no sunbright dreaming, 

But soft on thy silvery wave is streaming! 


Then come, with a charm like the Lotus flower, 
And take the bitterness from this hour ; 

Trill the songs of the stars above me ; 

Breathe with the voices of those that love me ; 
Deaden the wounds, if you may not heal them ; 
Pluck the darts, if you do not feel them ; 

Lead me away from the gloomy shadows, 

And leave me to rest by thy quiet meadows. 


Leave me to rest where the streamlets murmur 
Lulls my soul like the rain of summer; 

Give me forgetfulness or dreaming, 

Quiet the real, and bring the seeming ; 

Pour thy melodious sounds around me, 

And drown all chilling words that wound me ; 
Let my spirit rise, let her chains be riven, 

While you breathe me to-night the airs of heaven. 


And the chords will break which so long have bound 
me, 
As the beautiful soul-bath falls around me, 


Till I dream I am floating on Lethe’s bosom, 
And drinking a draught from the Moly blossom ; 








Till sorrow and death are fled before me, 
And love and hope smile sweetly o’er me ; 
Till I lose all sense of a world’s annoyance, 
And float enrapt on a tide of joyance! 


Till all life’s pitiful cares and sorrows 
Float afar in the vague to-morrows— 
Float afar from the sphere around me, 
Leaving no vexing thought to wound me— 
Leaving me lapped in a clime Elysian, 
Gazing on many a fairy vision; 

Hearing the voice of the murmurous river, 
And hoping to hear it for aye and ever! 


Oh, music! the language to angels given, 

Thou floatest through the breezy courts of heaven; 
With thy elegant tones no words are needed ; 

The dull, cold sounds, they would ne’er be heeded. 
But thou from the spirits’ inner ocean 

Pourest the tide of the heart’s emotion. 

Angel of eloquence, spirit of beauty, 

Strew thy flowers in my path of duty! 


Come to brighten my gloomy hours, 

And teach me to bend to the chilling showers ; 
Fall like a fountain around—above me ; 

Speak in the voices of those that love me ; 
Spread thy glamor o’er life’s dul! mazes; 

Lead me along through its blinding hazes ; 

And when in death my soul shall shiver, ; 
Guide me at last o’er the cold, dark river! 











BY LOUISA MAUD RAYNOR. 


Srrtrse alone this wintry night, 
My thoughts run back to the days of old; 
And bring to me sweet visions of light 
And love, that have since grown dark and cold. 


Days when I felt no sorrows or cares, 
When all was joyous as sunshine in May! 
Days of my girlhood, before riper years 
Wrinkled my brow, and turned my hair gray. 
I forget the cold winter wind without ; 
Shut up so cosy in my home to-night, 
Save when a prayer from heart goes up 
In behalf of the poor, who have no home delight. 


I think of the school-house that stood on the hill, 
And the large green lawn, where we romped in 
play; 
I dreamed not then of days of ill, 
Or the cruel sharp thorns that lay in life’s way. 


Thorns that would pierce my tired feet 
Whilst treading along the pathway of life; 
All my thoughts then were of the days so fleet, 
So replete with joy and devoid of strife. 
But there came a time when my heart would cling 
To one object, deemed dearer than all beside ; 
That dear one went from me; I felt the sting 
Of love unrequited, of truth set aside. 
Years have rolied on since then; but here 
In my heart of hearts the dear dreams stay, 
And I know, though now parted, we ’ll all meet again 
Where no night cometh, but all is bright day. 


<tpodie 
> 


ADVERSITY exasperates fools, dejects cow- 
ards, draws out the faculties of the wise, puts 
the modest to the necessity of trying their skill, 
awes the opulent, and makes the idle indus- 
trious. Much may be said in favor of adversity, 
but the worst of it is, it has no friends. 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN THE 
FAHR GASSE. 


BY G. 8. G 








THE first German city I ever saw was Treves, 
the second Mentz, and the third Frankfort. 
The first two I passed through without stop- 
ping. In the last I remained some time. 

There is not much to see in Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine. It is a commercial city, and not 
much else. It was the imperial city of the olden 
time; it is the birth-place of Goethe; and it 
contains the famous statue of Ariadne, by Dan- 
necker. These things, I believe, are pretty 
much all it has to boast of. An English travel- 
ler says itis very much likean American town ; 
but I confess I was not able to see the resem- 
blance. 

If I were to be asked what I think most 
worthy of a visitor’s attention in this same im- 
perial city, Ishould unhesitatingly answer, the 
cemetery. If you have previously been at 
Paris, it will remind you of Pére-la-Chaise, of 
which it is manifestly an imitation. The second 
day of my sojourn in Frankfort, I visited this 
cemetery. 

‘“What is that?” I asked of my valet-de-place, 
pointing to a large, handsome building reared 
among the tombstones, in the “city of the 
dead.’’ 

“That is the Recovery House.” 

‘And what is that, pray?” 

‘It’s a place for dead people to come to life 
ta °° 

*‘ And do they come to life in it?” 

‘‘No, mein herr, they never do. But it is 
their own faultif they don’t. They have every- 
thing there that heart could wish for, to help 
them do it comfortably. They have the very 


best of doctors, and nurses, and jellies, and’ 


broths, and fine old wines, and everything else 
they choose to call for. I wonder they don’t 
come to life again. I'd be willing to die, any 
day, if I could be sure of coming back again in 
such quarters.’’ 

‘“* How long has the place been in existence, 
do you suppose ?”’ 

“Well, it has been there as long as I can re- 
member, and a great deal longer. I know it 
was there in my grandfather’s lifetime, for I 
have heard him speak of it.’’ 

‘*‘And nobody has ever been recovered in this 
‘Recovery House,’ in all that time?’ 

‘* Not a single soul.’ 

And the fellow spoke the truth, as I after- 
wards learned from one of the physicians of 
the establishment, which really was what he 
represented it to be, an institution devoted to 
the dead, and designed to give them every op- 
portunity of returning to life again, if they 
should be so disposed. 

The apartments we found to be furnished 
with all the comfort and elegance of the most 
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luxurious mansions; the beds are decorated 
with carving and inlaying, the carpets are soft 
and noiseless to the tread, and, in fact, few of 
those who live and breathe are furnished with 
such appliances for living well. 

To this palace for the dead the wealthy 
Frankforters are brought, after the breath has 
left the body. Each corpse, wrapped up in 
warm blankets, is deposited upon a downy 
couch, and so placed that the hand may lie in 
contact with a contrivance which very much 
resembles the keys of a piano-forte. The 
slightest movement of the fingers, indicative 
of returning vitality, wouJd press down one of 
these keys, which communicate with a bell at 
the top of the building, where reside two doc- 
tors, one of whom is always upon the watch, 
by night as well as day. 

As I have already remarked, no such thing 
has ever happened yet; but if it were to hap- 
pen, the physician would be at the elbow of the 
reviving corpse in two minutes, with all the 


| restoratives suitable for the case; at all events, 


that is what he is paid for, and paid well, too. 
There is also a full corps of nurses and attem- 
dants, all well equipped and well compensated 
—not for doing their duty, but for being always 
ready to do it. 

As a matter of course, these costly prepara- 
tions are only for these who can afford to pay 
for them ; and that they should continue to be 
made, for so many years, in spite of their well- 
recognized inutility, is a striking proof how 
much rich people fear death—rich Frankforters 
in particular. 

But I have nothing to do with the city of 
Frankfort, and its queer morgue for rich peo- 
ple, except so far as they are connected—and 
that is but slightly—with a bit of a stery I have 
to tell you. 

On this same occasion, when I paid my first 
and only visit to the ‘‘ Recovery House,’’ there 


happened to be a considerable number of 


strangers in Frankfort. The cemetery. and its 
singular appendage were perhaps the chief 
lions of the place, and there was quite a little 
crowd assembled in the apartments of the 
latter. 

Isoon grew weary of gazing at all the nice 
dead men’s things, which never had been and 
never would be of any use, and began to turn 
my attention from the inanimate to the animate 
objects around me. Among the latter was a 
young man who before long fixed my attention 
to the exclusion of everything else. It was not 
because he was handsome or intellectual-look- 
ing, though he really was both ; it was not that 
he appeared to be an object of admiration or of 
envy, though this might well have been the 
case. It was rather because I pitied him. Be- 
sides, I suspected, judging from his physiog- 
nomy, dress, manner, etc., that he was an 
American, and also a citizen of the United 
States. 
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His head was a noble one, and his face and 
features of a truly classic mould ; but the ex; 
pression was one of melancholy so dark and 
hopeless, that it both saddened and fascinated 
me. No one, indeed, who possessed a heart 
not wholly callous, could have looked at him 
attentively without feeling some interest in 
him. He was quite young, certainly not more 
than twenty-five; and they must have been no 
ordinary sorrows which left behind them such 
marks at such an age. 

The objects by which we were surrounded 
were well calculated to foster a melancholy 
mood, but the most superficial observer could 
see that it was no transient grief that was 
depicted upon that expressive countenance. 
There was something in it altogether unique, 
something so new, and strange, and peculiar, 
that it immediately absorbed all my attention. 

While I was watching him, and wondering 
what could have given rise to so much suffer- 
ing, his pale face suddenly grew paler still, and 
immediately afterwards appeared to be con- 
vulsed with horror. He gazed wildly across 
Me room, as if at some apparition too terrible 
for mortal eyes to behold, staggered back, and 
fainted. I sprang forward in time to catch him, 
or he would have fallen heavily to the floor. 

The poor fellow was so much emaciated that 
I found no difficulty in carrying him out in my 
arms. He revived a little when he reached the 
open air, and was soon able to tell me that he 
lived at No. 33 in the Fahr Gasse. I called .a 
coach, put him into it, took a seat by his side, 
and drove off to his rooms. 

He recovered his senses completely while he 
was in the carriage, and when we reached his 
place of residence, he thanked me warmly for 
my attention, but concluded his speech with a 
bow, which was evidently meant for one of dis- 
missal. I would not take the hint, however, 
for I saw that it was with extreme difficuity 
that he could walk alone. 

** My dear sir,”’ said I, “‘ let us leave off this 
horridly bad German, and speak our own mo- 
ther tongue. You are my countryman, and, 
whether you wish it or not, I am determined 
not to leave you till you are safe in bed.” 

There is sometimes seen a smile more expres- 
sive of the profoundest melancholy than whole 
rivers of tears could be. It was with such a 
smile that the young American—for such he 
was—received my proposition, and it moved 
me more than I can tell. 

I dismissed the coachman, with fare and 
“‘trink-geld,” and almost carried my compan- 
ion up stairs to his bed-room, which is a com- 
fortable and even handsome apartment, though 
in an old-fashioned house. Here he gave me a 
second congé; but 1 still refused to go, for I 
saw plainly that the very.worst company he 
could have, at that time, was his own. He 
yielded, as if too feeble to contest the point, 
and I remained with him. 





I rattled away, like a piece of talking ma- 
chinery, discoursing of anything and every- 
thing that came uppermost, and using every 
means I could think of with the view of divert- 
ing the poor fellow’s attention from himself. 
But it was all tono purpose. He answered me 
only in monosyllables, and I doubt very much 
if at the end of two hours’ talk he could have 
repeated one word of what I had been saying. 
He understood me, however, I thought, and 
seemed grateful for the efforts I was making 
in his behalf. He pressed my hand as I bade 
him good-by, and, serious as I felt, I was Iudi- 
crously doubtful whether the pressure was an 
expression of gratitude for my attentions, or of 
satisfaction at being rid of them. I hoped it 
was the former, but I greatly feared it was the 
latter, and that he looked upon me as an arrant 
bore ; but I was determined not to be repulsed 
by anything short of an outright and downright 
invitation to go. 

“May Inot come again?” I pleaded. ‘Don’t 
be afraid of my tongue. I won’t speak a word 
unless you wish it. You think me a terrible 
chatterbox, no doubt; but I can hold my tongue 
if I try, indeed I ean.’’ 

Again that melancholy ghost of a smile; and 
even that the result of a manifest effort; but 
the effort was something, and I left him with 
the hope that I had been of some service ; a 
very little, but still some. 

The interest I felt in this young man sur- 
prised even myself. It was not merely that I 
pitied him, and felt anxious to serve him. 
There was beside this the mystery which en- 
veloped him, which completely fascinated me. 
He was a problem to be solved; and though 
he had been ever so uninteresting in other re- 
spects, I could not think of leaving him with- 
out having accomplished the solution. 

I remained many weeks in Frankfort, solely 
on his account ; and yet the problem was as far 
from a solution as ever. I had learned his 
name, and that was all. It was Arthur Hay- 
don. He manifested no desire to have my 
company and my attentions; but he was evi- 
dently grateful for both. He was perfectly 
sane, and possessed, I thought, even more than 
ordinary acuteness of intellect; but it was a 
rare thing that I could elicit from him anything 
beyond a yes or no. 

Finding that I could learn absolutely nothing 
from himself, and having discovered the name 
and address of one of his friends, one who had 
been his guardian, in fact. I wrote to him, 
stating the circumstances under which I had 
become acquainted with the young man, and 
begging him to tell me something of his his- 
tory, and what it was that had reduced him to 
such a state of cheerless, hopeless melancholy. 

It was a week or ten days after my first meet- 
ing with him that I despatched this letter. In 
due time I received an answer. I had waited 
for it very impatiently, but when it came #t was 
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far from being satisfactory. Not that there 
was any want of candor on the part of the 
writer, but he really knew very little more of 
poor Haydon’s case than I did. The letter was 
as follows :— 


Dear Sir: I owe you many thanks for your 
kindness to ay pee friend, Arthur Haydon. 
Your wish to know more of his history is a 
natural and laudable one, and I am truly sorry 
that Iam able to gratify it only in a very im- 
perfect manner, so far as the most important 
— is concerned, namely, his extraordinary 

eprcesen of spirits. 

rthur Haydon has no near relatives—none 
nearer than his cousin, Harley Wendell, whom 
you will soon have an opportunity of seeing. 
He left the United States several weeks ago, 
with the benevolent intention of seeking out 
t Arthur and striving to be of some use to 

im. My unfortunate young friend was left 
an orphan at a very early age, and the heir of 
a very large property. I was his guardian. 
When he left college, a few years ago, it would 
have been hard to find a young man apparently 
more to be envied than Arthur Haydon. He 
was very wealthy, very handsome, of an amia- 
ble disposition, and possessed of talents which 
were certainly more than respectable. In ad- 
dition to all this, he was enga ed to be married 
to Mary Anneley, one of the loveliest and 
sweetest girls I ever knew. I should — 
remark, that although Arthur could not be 
gaid to be superstitious, there certainly was in 
his character a tendency to a sort of speculative 
mysticism, which had often attracted the atten- 
tion of his friends. Take him all in all, how- 
ever, his cup of earthly happiness seemed filled 
to overflowing, and fortune had, to all appear- 
ance, no more cherished favorite than he. In 
the midst of this summer sky of joy, where not 
one cloud of evil import was to seen, fell 
suddenly a thunderbolt, which has apparently 
annihilated poor Arthur’s happiness forever. 
Whence this mysterious missile came, and what 
is its nature, no one knows but himself; and 
the terrible secret he will not tell, even to those 
who are nearest and dearest to his heart. All 
Mary Anneley knows is simply this. Haydon 
had accompanied her to the opera, and had 
been in unusually good spirits all the evening. 
In the interval between the last two acts he 
left her for a few minutes, and in those few 
minutes the mischief was done. From that 
day to this he has been as unlike his former 
self as if his very identity had been lost. There 
have, it is true, been intervals of apparent 
calmness ; but, from the moment of his return 
to his seat that night, with the face of one who 
has seen some horrid spectre, too fearful for 
mortal eyes to look upon and live, he has never 
been the Arthur Haydon of old. What awful 
event filled up that brief interval, is a secret as 
dark and deep as the grave itself. And the 
thing itself is not a greater mystery than the 
extraordinary pertinacity with which he con- 
ceals it. He appears still to love his betrothed 
as fondly as ever, but he declares that it is 
impossible for him to marry her; and of his 
reason for saying so, she knows no more than 
youorl. Since that fatal night, he has wan- 
dered listlessly from place to pinen,, seeking 
rest and finding none ;”’ and ear is spring 
he started for Europe, without ng any one 
know of his purpose. Since then I had heard 
nothing of him till the reception of your letter 
exgept that his cousin, Harley Wendell, had 








somehow ascertained where he was, and had 
org! undertaken to go and seek him, and 
this, In fact, was only a rumor. Once more 
cere me to thank you for the kindness you 
ve shown to my unhappy f° friend, and 
to subscribe myself your obliged hamble ser- 
vant, JounN B. GLADDING. 


So the information upon which I had de- 
pended for ckearing up the mystery, did not 
even give me the most trifling clue toit. I was 
not a little disappointed, and felt a stronger in- 
terest than ever in the affairs of my new friend. 

Whatever may be said about love at first 
sight, there can be no doubt, I think, about its 
opposite—hatred at firstsicht. Have you never 
felt it, reader? Have you never felt, at the 
very first interview, that you “did not like 
Doctor Fell,” though “the reason why you 
could not tell?’’ I have; and so I felt with re- 


| gard to Harley Wendell, poor Haydon’s cousin, 


who made his appearance in Frankfort soon 
after I received Mr. Gladding’s letter. 

If I had been required to assign any good 
reason for this feeling, I would certainly have 
failed to do so. I knew but little of him, and 
nothing to his disadvantage. He seemed to be 
a sociable, affable, pleasant young man, and I 
could not withhold my approbation from the 
self-denying attachment to his cousin, which 
circumstances plainly indicated. 

In the ,mean time, having no particular rea- 
son for living in one place rather than another, 
I took lodgings in the Fahr Gasse, in the same 
house with Haydon, and in rooms adjoining 
his. I became very intimate with the poor fel- 
low, and on all subjects but one he seemed 
perfectly candid, if not communicative. By 
slow degrees, the native elasticity of youth 
began to assert itself, and his spirits visibly 
improved. I was now sanguine in the hope of 
a permanent restoration, when an inexplica- 
ble event threw everything back again into a 
worse condition apparently than ever. 

* 

“‘ Arthur,”’ said I, one day, as I entered the 
sitting-room which we both used in common, 
“are you getting too proud to notice your 
friends when they speak to you?” . 

“Proud? What on earth do you mean?”’ 

‘‘What on earth do you mean? You must 
certainly have noticed it.” 

‘** Noticed what ?’’ 

“Oh, come, now; don’t be ridiculous. You 
can’t expect me to believe that you could sit 
but half a dozen yards off and not hear a word 
I said.”’ 

“When? Where?” 

“Why, in that room, not half an hour ago, 
when I called you to the window to see the Ba- 
varian peasants, with their queer dresses, from 
the Odenwald.” 

In all my experience of the human counte- 
nance, I never saw anything like the fearful 
change which took place, almost instantane- 
ously, in that of Arthur Haydon. There was 
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no astonishment there, but the very incarnation 
of terror, which was soon merged in the utter 
darkness of despair. He shook as if he had 
had an ague fit, and the cold dews of agony 
stood in great beads upon his brow. He seemed 
to be battling with all his might against some 
horrible, overmastering phantasy, which had 
for him all the force of a reality, and to which 
he yielded in spite of himself; and finally, with 
a groan of anguish, which seemed to me as if 
it were wrested from him by some demoniac 
agency, he fell fainting to the floor. 

I was astonished beyond measure. I had 
spoken in a jocular tone, which I had not often 
used with him; but I had said nothing but the 
truth. I felt it to be impossible that I could 
have been deceived about so simple a matter as 
asking Haydon to come to the window, when 
a few yards only separated us. But even if I 
had been in error, what possible cause could 
there be for all that frightful emotion? It 
was utterly inexplicable. 

When he recovered from his swoon he made 
no allusion whatever to what had happened, 
and I thought it best to be equally reticent ; 
but the occurrence seemed to have plunged 
him into still deeper gloom, and it was long be- 
fore he showed any signs of recovering from it. 

At this juncture, I heard that Mary Anneley 
and her father were in Paris, and I wrote to 
him, begging him most earnestly to visit Frank- 
fort with his daughter. I told him that poor 
Haydon was dying by inches, and that such a 
step might be the means of saving him. 

Mr. Anneley felt a good deal of delicacy 
about complying with my request, but his 
daughter’s health as weil as Haydon’s was suf- 
fering, and hopes of benefiting her had, no 
doubt, much influence with him. Atal] events, 
after considerabie hesitation, he brought her to 
Frankfort. I found her to be a most lovely 
and lovable girl, though bearing sad evidences 
of the trials she had undergone. 

When Haydon first learned that she was in 
the place, he seemed to me to be absolutely ter- 
ror-stricken at the news. He wished to leave 
the city at once, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that I could induce him to remain and 
see her. In the end, however, the plan proved 
more successful than I had hoped. Pretty 
Mary Anneley had “winning ways’ with her 
which might have wiled melancholy itself from 
the embraces of despair. Haydon could not 
wholly resist them, and they began by and by 
to exert a salutary infinence upon him, 

After awhile came a consummation which I 
had not dared to regard as possible. The 
broken bonds of betrothal were reunited, and 
Mary and Arthur’s marriage again became a 
fixed fact in the future. There could be no 
doubt that Haydon loved the sweet girl with 
his whoie heart, and I had strong hopes that 
wedlock would permanently assuage his me- 
lancholy. 





Tife important day at last arrived. There 
was at that time—and probably is still—in 
Frankfort, a little church in which a clergyman 
of the English establishment occasionally offi- 
ciated. in this church the ceremony was to 
take place. Everything looked auspicious. 
Mary might have been worshipped as the very 
queen of love and beauty, and Arthur seemed 
more cheerful than I had ever yet known him 
to be. 

The ceremony having fairly commenced, I 
dismissed my anxiety, and considered the thing 
done. All went on well enough till the moment 
when the bridegroom was about to pronounce 
the final and irrevocable vow. At that instant 
his whole aspect changed, as if by magic; his 
voice faltered, his face assumed the hue of 
death, while he shrieked rather than uttered 
the words :— 

“T cannot! Great God, it is impossible! 1 
cannot, will not, marry ker!’’ And then, with 
a heart-deep cry of anguish, such as I never 
heard before, he fled from the altar and the 
church, looking fearfully back, as he ran, as if 
he feared pursuit from the nameless horror 
which had so thoroughly mastered him. 

As soon as I recovered from the first shock 
of my astonishment at this extraordinary pro- 
cedure, I started in pursuit; but he had already 
mingled with the people in the streets, and 
having so much the advantage, he completely 
eluded me, though I kept up the search until 
after sunset. 

Poor Mary! My heart bled for her, and I 
hardly knew whether to regard with anger or 
with pity the immediate cause of her suffer- 
ings. His conduct was most vexatiously mys- 
terious, but it was almost impossible to feel 
displeasure against one so terribly stricken, so 
evidently heart-broken as he. Mary’s father 
took her to Italy, where for many weeks she 
lingered on the very brink of the grave. Finally 
she rallied a little, and her sorrowing parent 
returned with her to the United States. 

Three days and nights elapsed before I saw 
or heard anything of Arthur. At last he made 
his appearance, tottering up the stairs, at our 
lodgings. He was utterly exhausted, and, I 
thought at first, wholly bereft of reason ; but, 
though he certainly looked like a maniac, I was 
not long in discovering that his menta] facul- 
ties remained in much the same condition as 
before. Where he had passed those long hours 
of anguish which had elapsed since he left us, 
he either could not or would not tell. A terri- 
ble and tedious illness ensued, and for several 
weeks life and death hung trembling in the 
balance, no one daring to predict which of the 
two woald finally preponderate. 

During this critical season, I seldom left his 
bedside. His cousin too was indefatigable in 
his attentions. Youth and a good constitution 
finally triumphed, and he began to recover ; 
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but his progress was so slow as to be Mmost 
imperceptible from day to day. 

When at last his tedious convalescence began 
to be merged in something like positive health, 
I took a favorable opportunity to do what I 
had long intended, that is to speak to him more 
plainly and more seriously than I had ever 
done before. 

“ Arthur,” said I, gazing earnestly into the 
depths of his large, melancholy eyes, ‘‘I have 
watched a man making a terrible wound in the 
body of his dearest friend, cutting pitilessly 
through the quivering flesh, down to the very 

me. The operator, in that case, felt but 
little less pain than the patient; but he shrank 
neither from the suffering which he felt nor 
from that which he inflicted, but went on 
steadily till he had completed the disagreeable 
duty. Like that surgeon, dear Arthur, I have 
an operation to perform, and I should be re- 
creant to my duty were I to falter in any of its 
details. The time has come, my friend, when 
I must and will know your secret. It is ex- 
tremely disagreeable to me to address you in 
this way, but, like the friendly surgeon, I am 
determined not to falter, and I tell you now 
plainly that it would be wicked—criminal—for 
you to conceal the truth any longer. Mary and 
her father have a right to know it, and in their 
name I demand it.”” 

Haydon covered his face with his hands, and 
remained in that position, silent and motion- 
less, for a longtime. At last he looked up, and 
as if making an effort which required the ut- 
most exertion of his weakened powers, both of 
mind and body, he faltered out :— 

“T will tell you all. I have tried hard to 
bring myself to do so, but I have hitherto found 
it impossible. When you have heard what I 
have to say, you will be at no loss to under- 
stand my excessive repugnance to speaking 
upon the subject. To do so, is to proclaim my- 
self either a fool or a madman, while I know 
that I am neither. 

“What I am about to tell you is truae—every 
word of it. But you will not believe it, nor 
any one else. Sometimes I think for a moment 
that I am mad; but it is impossible for me to 
continue to think so, since my own conscious- 
ness and my whole experience prove the con- 
trary. Would that I could really think so. 
Then I would have a natural solution of the 
mystery in which I am enveloped, and would 
not be left as I am now, to the alternative of 
believing that I have been singled out from all 
the rest of mankind to become the sport of su- 
pernatural horrors, a prey for torturing fiends, 
a laughing-stock for mocking devils. 

“You will probably set me down as a mono- 
maniac. Oh, that you could convince me of 
the fact! But you cannot. I know that upon 
this subject, as well as upon all others, I am as 
perfectly sane as ever I was in my life. But, 
in spite of all that, the veriest madman that 
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ever shrieked in Bedlam would be as fit as I to 
mate with Mary Anneley. 

‘But Lam expending my strength needlessly. 
I will require it all before Tam done. I need 
not dwell upon my early history. You already 
know that I entered life with the fairest pros- 
pects. You know too, probably, that I have 
loved Mary almost from her childhood, and that 
this love grew with my growth and strength- 
ened with my strength till I became a man, and 
I may say till the present moment. She has 
always been dearer to me than all things be- 


_ side, and was never more so than now. I claim 


to love her. better than myself; and the proof 
is that I do not marry her, though I crave her 
gentle companionship as the lost traveller in 
the desert craves the cooling stream. 

‘‘Dearly as I loved her, I had never made a 
formal declaration of the fact, but it was per- 
fectly well understood that we were to be mar- 
ried as soon as she was of a proper age. On 
her seventeenth birthday, which was close at 
hand, I meant to tell her in words what I knew 
that her heart had already learned without 
them,,.and to fix some specific period when our 
union might finally be consummated. 

““You have already learned from Mr. Glad- 
ding how the strangeness of my conduct first 
attracted Mary's attention at the opera. That, 
however, was not by any means the first of my 
awful experiences, though, by almost super- 
human efforts, I had always managed to con- 
ceal from her the effect which they produced 
upon me. That night, of course, she saw how 
I was affected, and from that time I became 
reckless about farther concealment. Wehn 
you shall have heard my mournful story, you 
will be in a condition to understand as much of 
that incident and its attendant circumstances 
as Ido. Ishall, therefore, not refer to it again. 

“One day I went to the neighboring county 
town on some law business. Having been de- 
tained till after sunset, I rode home on horse- 
back after dark. The night was clear, but 
there was no moon. When about half way 
home, I heard the tramp of a horse behind me. 
It grew more and more distinet, and presently 
came near enough to enable me to see a shadowy 
outline of a horse and rider. The horse, like 
my own, was a black one; and the rider, like 
myself, was dressed in black ; so that both ob- 
jects were but dimly visible, even after they 
had come along-side of me. 

**T addressed the man with a courteous salu- 
tation, but he did not appear to notice it, and 
did not even turn his head. I thought this 
rather churlish, but I paid no particular atten- 
tion to it, and was soon absorbed in my own 
reflections. I was thinking of Mary and of the 
morrow, which was the birthday I had been so 
anxiously looking forward to. 

** As my unsocial companion had been riding 
ata much brisker pace than myself, and seemed 
in no mood for society, I expected that he would 
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pass on and leave me to my own thouglits. 
But, after some lengih of time, I was surprised, 
on looking up, to find him still by my side. 

“When some further time had elapsed, I 
spoke to him again. There was no answer— 
no movement to indicate that he had heard me. 
Thus we rode, for a mile or more, in perfect 
silence. Iam certainly not more superstitious 
than other people, but, in spite of my better 
judgment, this strange dark rider and his coal- 
black steed began to produce in my mind a 
vague feeling of uneasiness. 

‘‘T had already remarked that the other horse 
and my own were of the same color, and now I 
began to notice that they were singularly alike 
in other respects ; in fact, that they were alike 
in every respect. 

““Gradually, too, there stole over me a con- 
sciousness that the rider was wonderfully like 
myself. Icould only see an indistinct profile 
of his face and person, but as far as I could see, 
the resemblance was most striking. It did not 
occur to me, however, to look upon this in any 
other light than that of a curious coincidence. 
Still, I felt annoyed and troubled at it. There 
was also something weird and ghost-like in the 
strange immobility of this dark figure, and it 
was a decided relief to me to know that I would 
soon reach home and get rid of him. 

“Within a little more than a mile of my own 
gate was a blacksmith-shop, directly on the 
road. As we were passing it, a bright light 
from the forge flashed upon us through the 
open door, giving me a momentary but per- 
fectly distinct view of the black horse and his 
rider. That rider was myself—the very Arthur 
Haydon I had seen in the looking-glass a thou- 
sand times! 

“You may say what you will of optical illu- 
sion, or mental hallucination, or visual de- 
rangement; but if I did not see the exact 
counterpart of myself riding by my side that 
night, then every object I have ever beheld, 
from my birth to this present moment, is a de- 
lusion and a lie. Apart from the excitement 
produced by the apparition itself, I was as 
calm, as cool, as perfectly competent to form 
a just estimate of the value of my own percep- 
tions and the testimony cf my own senses, as 
I have ever been. 

“T am fully aware of the incredibility of 
what I am telling you, and fully prepared for 
the skepticism with which you will receive it, 
but it is the solemn truth, nevertheless. I not 
only believe that I saw what I told you, but I 
know that I saw it—that is, if I am, as I main- 
tain, a sane man; and of that, you are surely 
competent to judge. 

““What became of the dark horse and rider 
(the other ones, I mean), I am unable to tell. 
They appeared to me to vanish in the darkness 
which succeeded the bright flash from the 
blacksmith’s fire; but I confess that I was 
then greatly agitated, and I will not undertake 
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to guarantee the perfect reliability of my 
senses after the occurrence. At all events, I 
saw nothing more of the apparition, fetch, 
wraith, double, or whatever else it may have 
been, and I rode quietly homeward. 

“This adventure made a deep impression 
upon my mind, as I feel persuaded it would 
have done upon that of any man of ordinary 
sensibility. If I know anything of myself, I 
know that I am not given to the indulgence of 
morbid or syperstitious fancies. But just 
imagine for one moment what your feelings 
would be if you had had ocular demonstration 
of the existence of a second self, another being 
in your own likeness, going about the world, 
and liable to cross your path at any moment. 
The poet of the “Inferno” never imagined a 
more exquisite torture atnong those reserved 
for the chief of the choice spirits of the damned. 

“This terrific idea greatly disturbed me for 
a time, but I carefully concealed it from Mary, 
and after a while it gradually wore off. I 
tried to persuade myself that I had been self- 
deceived, and in a measure for a time I suc- 
ceeded. 

‘Some three or four months having elapsed, 
I resumed my purpose of making a formal 
proposal to Mary, and while revolving the 
matter in my mind I received an invitation to 
deliver a Fourth of July oration, and was per- 
suaded to accept it. It was at some distance 
from my home, and among strangers. 

“In the very act of uttering the first sen- 
tence, I saw full before me, with his eyes in- 
tently fixed upon mine, my other self, the rider 
of the black horse! Summoning to my aid all 
the self-possession I was master of, I made a 
powerful effort to overcome my agitation and 
go on with my address. I looked again, but 
the apparition was no longer there! More than 
two or three seconds could not have elapsed 
since I saw it in the very centre of the crowd, 
and in that brief space of time it had vanished. 
Nor had there in the meantime been the slight- 
est movement among the audience. All had 
been sitting in silent expectation, perfectly 
quiet and motionless. 

‘“‘T strained my eyeballs in every direction, 
but to no purpose. It was absolutely and un- 
equivocally gone. And what then? Its origin 
must have been a supernatural one. How 
could 1 think otherwise? A mist gathered 
about my eyes, and I felt that my heart was 
ceasing to beat. I stammered out a few inco-° 
herent words of my speech, but in less than a 
minute I was forced to stop. All noticed my 
agitation, but it was attributed altogether to 
embarrassment. I made one more effort, 
stopped again, hastily muttered something 
about sudden indisposition, staggered from the 
platform, and fainted.”’ 

**But, my dear Arthur,” said I, interrupting 
him, “does not the sudden and unaccountable 
disappearance of the thing, instead of proving 
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its supernatural origin, prove rather fhat it 
had no origin at all, except in your own imagi- 
nation? If it had really been there, it must 
have been seen and noticed by others, as well 
as by yourself. There would unquestionably 
have been some evidence of its existence be- 
sides your own observation, and some astonish- 
ment excited by its sudden and extraordinary 
disappearance.”’ 

“This matter, my friend, being an affair of 
life and death to me, has been my daily, nightly, 
hourly study for years,”’ continued Haydon. 
“Tt would be impossible for you to bring 
forward a single objection to detect a single 
discrepancy which I have not already noticed, 
and scrutinized, and analyzed, hundreds and 
hundreds of times. That same idea presented 
itself to me at the time, and suggested a faint 
hope that I might, after all, have been the 
sport of some optical illusion. But all such 
hopes, alas! have proved as unsubstantial as 
the soap and water bubbles of an idle child. 

“T had seen the spectre several times, yet I 
continued to lead an active life, exerted myself 
without intermission, and fought against the 
demoniacal influence with all the energy of 
which I was capable. I was hunting in the 
far West, more than three hundred miles be- 
yond the Mississippi River. I had shot a rare 
bird, and in falling it had lodged upon the 
brow of a frightful precipice. With reckless 
disregard of the life which had become burden- 
some to me, I descended and secured it. As I 
was climbing up again, my feet slipped. I 
slid downwards some ten or twelve feet, 
grasped a bush, and clung to it, hanging over 
a yawning abyss, with a torrent foaming at 
the bottom. While I was gazing upon the 
ragged rocks far below, among which I must 
inevitably fall, I heard a mocking, fiend-like 
laugh directly over my head. I looked up, 
and there, in the bright sunlight, was my own 
face, peeping over the precipice. 

“Death, like his half-brother, sleep, seems 
specially to avoid those who are disposed to 
court him. I believed myself to be already in 
the grim monster’s embrace, and the idea was 
not at all disagreeable to me. I would not 
have made an active effort to take my own 
life, but it was so utterly valueless to me that 
any effort I should make to preserve it would 
assurediy be but a lukewarm one. The mus- 
cles of my arms had been gradually giving 
way, and the sight of my own face apparently 
triumphing in my own death, completed their 
relaxation. I let go, and fell, down, down, 
down into the jaws of the fearful chasm. 

“I saw two pointed rocks just below me, 
and on one or the other of them I felt sure of 
beingimpaled. Have you not dreamed of being 
hurled into some horrid abyss, where you ex- 
pected to be dashed to atoms instantaneously, 
and at the very moment of anticipated destruc- 
tionfound yourself at the bottom, coming in 





contact with some yielding substance as soft 
as down? Such were very néarly my sensa- 
tions in this waking reality. Passing between 
the sharp rocks, which were really much wider 
apart than they looked to be, I alighted, with 
whole bones, almost without a bruise, in the 
midst of a soft, deep quicksand, in which I 
was buried to the neck. 

‘These repeated shocks told fearfully upon 
my health, and becoming unable to travel with- 
out difficulty I returned home. This last ad- 
venture satisfied me that I could not have been 
deceived by any accidental resemblance, for it 
would have been the height of absurdity to 
suppose that any human being, granting the 
possibility of the likeness, would have followed 
me hundreds of miles beyond the outposts of 
civilization merely for the purpose of frighten- 
ing me. It followed, then, of necessity, either 
that I was self-deceived, or that the appearance 
Was a supernatural one. In spite of all my 
convictions I still clung to the former idea, 
even striving to believe myself to be a mono- 
maniac, rather than to admit the existence of 
my own ghost, haunting me while yet alive. 
Anything but that. 

**But even the poor remnant of this misera- 
ble consolation was soon to be taken from me, 
leaving me without even the faintest quibble 
from which I could extract one drop of com- 
fort. 

“Some weeks after I had returned to my 
own house, I spent a whole day in the fields, 
and only reached home a little after sunset. 
Passing one of the windows of my library, I 
was a good deal surprised to see a light in the 
room, and I was still more astonished to see a 
man sitting in my study-chair writing. 

**My Cousin Wendell was living with me at 
the time, but I knew that he had been away 
for two days, and did not intend to return till 
the next morning. With a sinking heart I 
drew near to the window. The back of the 
figure was towards me, but I could see that it 
had on a dressing-gown and cap which were 
the exact counterpart of my own. The next 
minute the profile was turned towards me, and 
there, as I had but too truly anticipated, were 
my own features again, distinctly visible in the 
lamplight. I scanned them well, and noticed 
that the long beard I had worn on the prairies 
was no longer there, but, instead of it, a pair 
of close-trimmed whiskers, the identical ap- 
pearance which the barber had given to my 
own face. 

“The fearful thing seemed unconscious of 
my presence while I gazed upon it as if spell- 
bound and fascinated. Having finished writing, 
it yawned, looked out of the opposite window, 
and then took up the lamp and stalked into my 
bed-room. I could no longer see it, but it had 
left the door ajar, and I could hear all its 
movements. I heard the rustling sounds of a 
man undressing, then the light was put out, 
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then came from the bed the creaking noise of 
one lying down-upon it, and then all was still. 

‘The silence seemed to break the spell which 
bound me, and I rushed into the house, through 
the library, into the bed-room. There was no 
one there, nor was there any sign of the bed 
having been disturbed. I looked in vain under 
the bed, into the closets, into the chimney— 
everywhere. The only door leading out of the 
room was locked, and the key was in the lock 
on the inside. I examined the window-sash. 
It was down, and the shutters, too, were closed 
and fastened on the inside. This examination 
was hastily made in the fast waning twilight. 
I then lit the lamp and renewed it, but with 
no better suecess. Exhausted, and sick at 
heart, I returned to the library, and sat down 
in the chair which my doudle had occupied a 
few minutes before. 

“T had left a nearly finished letter lying 
open on the table. It was now finished, in my 
own handwriting, and with my own signature, 
and the last letters of the name were not yet 
dry. The servants were all closely questioned, 
but they positively declared that they had seen 
no one enter the house or quit it. 

“That fatal evening consummated the ruin 
of my peace of mind forever. Henceforth all 
theories of optical illusion, or monomania, or 
self-deception, were atanend. The letter, that 
tangible witness, thus miraculously finished by 
my other self, in my own handwriting, gave the 
lie to them all, and it remains to this day an 
ever-present proof of their falsity, and of the 
terrible reality of my misfortune. Here it is. 
You can examine it for yourself. 

‘It is hardly necessary for me toinform you 
that you have seen the wraith yourself, and 
been deceived by it. I refer, of course, to the 
time when you saw me, as you supposed, in 
my room, and called me to see the peasants 
from the window. I was then in a barber’s 
shop in the Kireh Gasse. You can now, insome 
degree, account for the emotion I exhibited. 
My organ of hope, which is naturally vigorous, 
had begun to persuade me that the hideous 
spectre, the bane of my existence, would not 
dare to penetrate the privacy of our joint 
household, and that here, at least in our do- 
mestic retirement, I might be free from appre- 
hension. You can imagine then what I felt 
on learning that the mysterious being had ap- 
peared in your presence and in my own bed- 
chamber. The next time I saw him he was 
peering in at the window of the church during 
the marriage ceremony. 

“And thus it always will be. Whenever a 
few rays of hope begin to dawn upon my 
gloomy soul, whenever the vulture at my heart 
begins to gnaw less greedily, the monster re- 
appears, and all my misery returns with in- 
creased virulence. 

“T am wholly unfit for friendship, and as 
for aspiring to love and matrimony, the very 





thought is madness, if not something worse. 
For meditating such an act of folly, of crime 
perhaps I should call it, I have been most 
sorely punished ; and in the dim, dismal future 
I ean see but one ray of hope, and that is 
shining on the grave.”’ 

With these words my poor friend concluded 
his melancholy narrative. What I had heard 
was so utterly unexpected and extraordinary 
that I knew not what to think or what to say. 
Finally I told him there must be some unsus- 
pected natural cause for all this apparent 
mystery, and that I would never rest till I had 
found it out. Arthur pressed my hand, but at 
the same time shook his head with a look of 
hopeless despondency, which actually brought 
tears to my eyes. 

Many weeks elapsed, and though my faculties 
were all upon the alert, I discovered nothing 
new. LIhad informed Mr. Anneley of what I 
had heard from Haydon immediately after I 
was made acquainted with it. I had since 
learned that the terrible visitant had made 
another appearance in my friend’s bed-room 
after midnight, and this had induced me to 
have my own bed removed thither. Nothing 
came of it, however. 

At last [had my bed taken back to its old 
place, and at night retired to it as I had for- 
merly done, but after the lights were extin- 
guished, Arthur and I secretly and silently 
changed places, returning, however, to our 
respective beds again before daylight. 

The third night after entering into this ar- 
rangement, I was lying in Haydon’s bed, about 
one o’clock, still awake, though extremely 
drowsy. We always left a small night-taper 
burning, and on this occasion the light was 
rather brighter than usual. Suddenly I became 
aware that there was somebody in the room, 
and the idea soon aroused me thoroughly. A 
tall figure was passing noiselessly by the foot 
of my bed, distinctly visible by the light of the 
taper. So perfectly did it resemble Arthur . 
that, forewarned as I was, I was nevertheless 
deceived, and took it to be himself. I was 
just about to call out and ask what he wanted, 
when the figure disappeared. 

I watched a long time, but saw if no more. 
Next morning I ascertained that it was not 
Arthur, though I had a good deal of difficulty 
in believing his own positive assurance of the 
fact. : 

It was a part of my plan to make no dis- 
turbance during the night, and on no account 
to reveal my presence in Arthur’s chamber, 
but which I had, however, come very near 
doing. On the following day I madea thorough 
examination of the room, and particularly of 
the place where the thing had apparently dis- 
appeared. I could not fix upon the.precise 
spot, but it seemed to me to be close to a door, 
which was the only one in the room besides 
that which opened into our common sitting- 
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room. Through that door, however, it was 
impossible for any one to pass, either quickly 
or quietly, for it was locked, and the lock was 
rusty from long disuse. There was, in fact, 
abundant evidence to prove that it had not 
been opened at all for a long time, and yet it 
was the only possible means of egress from the 
chamber for a being of flesh and blood, as far 
as my closest scrutiny could discover. 

By applying to a locksmith I succeeded in 
finding a key to fit the lock, but it required the 
utmost exertion of my strength to turn it, and 
the noise would have waked me out of the 
soundest sleep. I therefore put it down asa 
“fixed fact” that the doudle did not leave the 
room in that direction, As to the outside door 
of our apartments, no visible creature could 
have reached it without my knowledge, besides 
it was both bolted and locked, and the key was 
kept constantly under my pillow. 

The room beyond Haydon’s chamber, into 
which the disused door opened, was occupied 
by young Wendell, and besides that door, the 
only way of entering it was through the door 
opening upon the common staircase outside. 
iow the figure had disappeared remained a 
profound mystery, but I resolved to persevere 
in my watchfulness, and continue on the alert 
night and day. 3 

In about ten days our mysterious visitor re- 
appeared. The circumstances were much the 
same. I lay perfectly still and watched for its 
disappearance with breathless anxiety. It 
seemed to me actually to glide through the 
wall and disappear beyond it, and that, too, at 
the very spot where the old door opened, 

This induced me to make a new examination 
of the door and of the partition wall near it, 
but it wasas fruitlessas before. Ithen resolved 
to visit the room beyond and take a look at the 
wall and door on the other side. I did so, but 
Wendell was just going out, and I could not 
stay as long as I wished. This circumstance 
perhaps induced me to gaze at the disused door 
on that side less guardedly than I would other- 
wise have done. [ saw nothing there worth 
noticing, but I did see something elsewhere 
which interested me exceedingly. It was merely 
a look, a momentary glance of Wendeil’s eye; 
but to me it spoke volumes. He saw me look- 
ing curiously at the door, and for one single 
instant his countenance betrayed an intense 
interest in what I was doing. In a fraction of 
a second he had resumed his ordinary non- 
chalant demeanor, but that instant was long 
enough to afford me a clue by means of which 
I hoped, sooner or later, to undo this tangled 
web of mystery and guilt, as I now believed it 
to be. I was not certain, but my suspicions 
were fully aroused, and I was resolved to get 
at the truth at all hazards, if possible. A 
small picture hung against the disused door, 
and I convinced Wendell before I left him that 


it was that alone which had interested me. 





In the mean time poor Haydon, who took 
but little interest in my investigations, seemed 
slowly but surely descending to,a premature 
grave. I could not inspire him with any of the 
hope which had always prevented me from 
sinking into despondency on this subject. I 
thought it best not to impart to him my suspi- 
cions, with regard to Wendell, but I managed 
to get from him certain facts which went far to 
corroborate them. The cousin had left Frank- 
fort for a trip upon the Rhine, and would not 
return for some weeks. Under the circum- 
stances, I did not hesitate to visit his room in 
his absence; and with a half ducat I secured 
the key and the co-operation of the porter. 

I examined the condemned deor with the 
most minute attention ; but I could see nothing 
peculiar about it, except that the door itself 
looked new, while the lock appeared to be a 
very old one. Attempting to remove the little 
picture to which I have referred, I found that 
the frame was fastened to the door by tacks. 
Having drawn these out, I took down the pic- 
ture, and found behind it a very small and deli- 
cately-fashioned hinge. Below the picture was 
a small, low bureau, or chest of drawers. This 
was also fastened in its place, but slightly, like 
the picture. Having removed it, I saw, as I 
had anticipated, another hinge, the counter- 
part of the one above. 

Continuing my investigations, I discovered a 
very minute metallic knob, which had been 
painted of a dark lead-color, like the rest of the 
door, and could be distinguished from it only 
by a very close examination. I pressed this 
knob with my thumb nail, and instantly a nar- 
row door flew open, disclosing an aperture in 
the larger door just wide enough to admit freely 
the passage of a man’s body. It was adjusted 
so as to fit with extreme nicety, and to open 
and shut without noise. 

When I had shut the door again, I found it 
almost impossible to tell where it was. No- 
thing but the minute hinges gave the least in- 
dication of its presence, as it was contrived to 
represent the outline of a panel, which was ~ 
matched by another of the same dimensions. 
As long as the hinges were concealed, it would 
have sustained a very close examination with- 
out being detected. 

Greatly elated with my discovery, I returned 
to Haydon’s room, and found that the aperture 
was similarly concealed on that side, and more 
effectually so, because the hinges were there 
invisible. I now told Arthur all I knew and 
all I suspected. He admitted the force of the 
facts, but was very loth to believe anything to 
the disadvantage of his cousin. I did not urge 
the matter, but pursued my investigations in 
my Own way. 

There was a roomy closet in Arthur’s bed- 
chamber. In this I ensconced myself, having 
previously spread the report that I had gone to 
Munich, to be absent some weeks. On the 
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second night of my reported absence, when life 
in a closet was beginning to be terribly monoto- 
nous to me, I suddenly became aware of the 
presence of an intruder in the apartment. He 
had doubtless entered by the secret door, but 
so noiselessly that it was not till he had reached 
the side of Harry’s bed that a faint rustling 
smote upon myear. After stopping a moment 
by the bed, he advanced slowly to the window, 
where he paused @ moment, with his back to- 
wards me. ‘ 

I now slipped out of the closet slowly an 
quietly, and placing myself close to the narrow 
door, which I found open, I waited there for 
the fetch’s return. In two or three minutes he 
came stealing on tiptoe back again. At length 
he saw me, and started back; but before he 
could get out of my reach I sprang at his throat, 
and brought him to the floor. He struggled 
violently, desperately ; but mfy blood was up, 
and no ordinary man could then have escaped 
me. Finding that I was more than a match for 
him, he drew a stiletto from his bosom; but I 
managed to take it from him before he could 
use it. By this time Arthur was awake. He 
jumped out of bed and lit the candles. Ever 
since I had been in the closet I had kept, in 
anticipation of such a struggle, a strong rope 
coiled about my neck and shoulders. With 
some assistance from Arthur, I now put it to 
the use I had intended, and bound our visitor 
neck and heels. 

Up to this moment Arthur had not been un- 
deceived as to the supernatural quality of the 
intruder. But I now gave him such ocular de- 
monstration of the truth as even his scepticism 
could not resist; and in all my experience I 
never saw such a burst of joy—if I may call it 
so—overspread any human countenance, as 
that which covered his when the truth became 
palpable. 

Seeing that our struggle had displaced a false 
moustache which the prisoner had on, I pulled it 
off. “The effect was magical. It had been cut 
and fashioned precisely like one which Arthur 
wore, and the moment it was removed, the ex- 
traordinary resemblance, which had worked so 
much mischief, disappeared with it. The fellow 
had a hideous harelip, which disfigured and al- 
tered the whole expression of his face. When 
it was covered and concealed by the false mous- 
tache, the face was Arthur Haydon’s.in every 
line and lineament—one of those extraordinary 
resemblances which are really more frequent 
in the world than unobservant people think. 
When it was uncovered, by the removal of the 
moustache, the deformed, distorted visage re- 
tained hardly any trace of a likeness. These 
observations having been made in a very few 
seconds, I made a speech to my captive in these 
words :— 

“Now, you infamous, sneaking, dastardly 
scoundrel, you are wholly in my power, and as 
surely as there is a God in heaven | will choke 





you to death if you do not instantly tell us all 
about your villainous plot and your rascally 
accomplices,”’ and suiting the action to the 
words, I twisted his cravat till his face became 
almost as black as it. He was very obsti- 
nate, and it was only after this operation had 
been repeated till his eyes seemed absolutely 
starting from their sockets, that his dogged tm- 
passibility gave way, and he promised to reveal 
everything. 

This promise he redeemed faithfully, I be- 
lieve, with the exception of some few reserva- 
tions of the truth where it bore with peculiar 
severity upon himself, individually. These, 
however, were all eventually made clear to us. 
The facts discovered may be briefly stated as 
follows :— 

Harvey Wendell, as I had surmised, was at 
the bottom of it all. He was a black-hearted 
scoundrel, and a most accomplished hypocrite. 
Mary Anneley had preferred his cousin to him- 
self, and this rejection awoke all the revenge- 
ful feelings of his soul. Avarice, too, was at 
work. Wendell was the heir-at-law to Hay- 
don’s large estates, in case he died without 
issue. That death the‘villain resolved to bring 
about, and in such a manner, he hoped, that 
no suspicion should rest upon him.” And on 
this wise :— 

He knew a man named Jones, a resident of 
New York, whose resemblance to his cousin 
was most extraordinary, and when he found 
that his luxuriant moustache concealed a hare- 
lip, he at once conceived the plan which was 
afterwards carried out. He knew that Arthur, 
though not exactly superstitious, was imagina- 
tive and sensitive in the extreme, and he be- 
lieved that he could be driven to desperation 
and death, by the means he meant to adopt. 
He had no intimate friend, and his disposition 


| made it probable that he would reveal to no 


one the peculiar circumstances in which he 
should be placed. 

A small sum in advance, his expenses borne, 
and a contingent fee of five thousand dollars in 
prospect, purchased Mr. Jones, body and soul. 
They set to work at once, and Arthur’s horse- 
back adventure was the first result. They gave 
the poison time to work, and then followed tire 
Fourth of July apparition. Jones mingled in 
the crowd, just in front of the speaker, and as 
soon as the latter had had a fair look at him, 
he buried his face in his hat, and snatched off 
the false moustache which had replaced the 
original one, and which was an exact imitation 
of that which his victim wore. Then of course 
the resemblance disappeared, and when Arthur 
looked again, the place where he had seen his 
other self was occupied by a stranger with a 
harelip, who did not attract his attention for 
an instant. The wraith was nowhere to be 
seen. In this way the fellow could become 
visible to his victim at any time, and vanish 
again at his pleasure, 
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Allured by the prospect of his final reward, 
Jones devoted his whole time to the business, 
and patiently dogged every step of the unsus- 
pecting youth wherever he went. He learned 
to imitate Arthur’s handwriting very perfectly, 
and thus prepared himself for the scene in the 
library and bed-room. Wendell had invited 
himseif to reside with his cousin, and was at 
hand to assist his tool. The door ieading into 
his apartment from Arthur’s bed-room was 
carefully set open, and everything made ready 
for Jones’s escape the momen’ after he had 
made the noises necessary to represent un- 
dressing and lying down. The latter was pre- 
pared to rush out at any moment before Arthur 
could get around to the door; but, as they had 
enticipated, he was so stunned and paralyzed 
by what he saw, that Jones had plenty of time, 
after carefully causing the bed to creak, with- 
out tumbling it, to walk deliberately and noise- 
lessly through the door in to Wendell’s room, 
and then shut it and lock it from the outside, 
through the keyhole, by means of a pair of 
burglar’s “nippers,’’ leaving the key in the 
lock, of course, and on the inside. Wendell 
had bribed the servants profusely, and they re- 
ported him as being absent, though they knew 
the contrary. 

It was the treacherous cousin who first sug- 
gested to Arthur the idea of going to Europe, 
where the conspirators expected to have him 
all to themselves. What followed the reader 
has already been told or guessed at. The 
rooms in the Fahr Gasse had been prepared by 
Jones himself, who was a first-rate mechanic, 
and Haydon had been decoyed thither. The 
death of a relative had brought Mr. Anneley 
and his daughter to Europe, and it was, of 
course, a chief point with the conspirators to 
prevent the marriage, which was so near fol- 
lowing asa consequence of their coming. This 
was purposely done in such a way as to make 
Haydon’s conduct seem extraordinary. 

Jones is now at hard labor in the dagnes of 
Toulon. Wendell died on the gallows in Cali- 
fornia, under an assumed name. Arthur Hay- 
don soon recovered his health and spirits, he 
and Mary were married, and, as the fairy books 
say, “‘lived happy ever afterwards,”’ 
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ADVICE TO HUSBAND AND WIFE.} 


An American author, Mr. Carey, gives the 
following excellent advice :— 

1. Should differences arise between husband 
and wife—the contest ought not to be—as it 
unfortunately too frequently is, who shall dis- 
play the most spirit, but who shall make the 
first advances, which ought to be met more 
than half way. There is scarcely a more pro- 
lifie source of unhappiness in the married state 
than this spirit, the legitimate offspring of odi- 
ous pride and destitution of feeling. 








2. Perhaps the whole art of happiness in the 
married state might be compressed into two 
maxims: ‘Bear and forbear;’’ and “ Let the 
husband treat his wife, and the wife her hus- 
band, with as much respect and attention as 
he would a strange lady, and she a strange 
gentleman.”’ . 

3. I trust much caution is scarcely necessary 
against flirtations, well calculated to excite un- 
easiness, doubts, and suspicions, in the heart of 
the husband or wife of the party who indulges 
in them, and to give occasion to the censorious 
to make sinister observations; and it is unfor- 
tunately too true, that the suspicion of miscon- 
duct often produces fully as much scandal and 
evil as the reality. 

It is a good rule of reason and common sense, 
that we should not only be, but appear to be, 
scrupulously correct in our conduct. And be 
it observed, that, however pure and innocent 
the purposes of the parties may be at the com- 
mencement, flirtation too often leads to disas- 
trous results. It breaks down some of the 
guards that hedge around innocence. The par- 
ties in these cases are not inaptly compared to 
the moth fluttering around a lighted candle, 
unaware of the impending danger. It finally 
burns its wings, and is thus mutilated for life. 
‘*He that loveth the danger shall perish there- 
in.” “Lead us not into temptation” is a wise 
prayer ; and while we pray not to be “led into 
temptation,” we ought, most assuredly, not to 
lead ourselves into it. f know these remarks 
will be charged to the account of prudery ; but, 
at the risk of that charge, 1 cannot withhold 
them. 

4. Avoid all reference to past differences of 
opinion or subjects of altercation, that have at 
a former day excited uneasiness. . Remember 
the old story of the blackbird and the thrush. 
**T insist it was a blackbird.” ‘But I insist it 
was a thrush,”’’ etc. 

The preceding rules, if as closely followed as 
human imperfection will allow, can hardly fail 
to secure happiness. 
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AT TENDER TWILIGHT, LOVE, TO THEE. 
BY W. A. DES BRISAY. 


At tender twilight, love, to thee, 
My heart with kindly feeling turns ; 
When softly on the silver sea, 
The rosy star of evening burns. 
When gently sighs the balmy air, 
And one true friend I long to see: 
My fondest thoughts with joy repair 
At tender twilight, love, to thee. 


As through the long and weary day, 
Among life’s busy scenes I go; 
Still ever at thy side I pay 
Devotions true hearts only know. 
And when all daily care is past, 
The season comes so sweet to me, 
And brings pure vows that ever last 
At tender twilight, love, to thee. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CROCHET TOBACCO POUCH. 


Txis tobacco pouch is worked in plain cro- 
chet, with colored silks and gold twist, and is 
lined with red. Begin with the edging around 
the top, on a chain of 150 stitches in violet silk, 
join it to a circle with a slip-stitch, and work 
upon it 5 rows of open treble, alternately 1 tre- 
ble, 1 chain, missing one underneath, and work- 
ing the treble of one row on the chain of the 
previous row; then 2 rows of double, after 





which the pattern is commenced. Whenever 
the color of the silk is changed, loop the stitch 
with the fresh color, leaving the color, previ- 
ously used at the back of the work to be taken 
up again when required. The design comprises 
45 rows, then follow 2 plain rows in violet silk, 
in which 4 stitehes are added, so that in the 55th 
row there aré 154 stitches in the circle. This 
row begins the star-shaped design for the bot- 





tom of the pouch as follows: * 2 stitches in 
gold, 12 stitches violet, repeat from * 10 times. 
56th row. * 4 gold, the 2 middle stitches on the 
2 gold of the previous row, the 2 outside stitches 
on the violet before and after the gold, 10 vio- 
let, repeat from *, 57th. * 6 gold, the 4 middle 
stitches on the 5 gold of the previous row. 8 
violet, repeat from *. 58th. * 8 gold, 6 violet. 
59th. * 4 gold, 2 black, 4 gold, 4 violet, the 2 
black on the 2 middle stitches of the 8 gold in 
the previous row. 60th. * 4 gold, 4 black, 4 
gold, 2 violet. 61st. * 7 gold, the middle stitch 
of the 7 on the 1st of the two violet of the pre- 
vious row, miss the 2d violet, 6 black, the 4 
middle stitches on the 5 black of the previous 
row. 62d, * 5 gold, on the 5 middle stitches of 
the 7 gold of the previous row, 8 black. 63d. 
* 6 gold on each side of the 5 gold of the previ- 
ous row, miss the 2d of the 5 gold, 6 black. 
64th. * 3 gold, 2 violet, 3 gold, 4 black ; then 2 
violet on the 2 middle gold. 65th. * 3 gold, 3 
violet, 3 gold, 2 black ; miss 1 violet of the pre- 
vidus row. 66%h. * 6 gold, the two middle 
stitches on the 2 black of the previous row, 5 
violet. 67th. * 4 gold on the 4 middle stitches 
of the 6 gold of the previous row; 6 violet; 
miss one violet of the previous row. 68th. * 2 
gold on the 2 middle stitches of the 4 gold; 7 
violet; miss one violet of the previous row. In 
the following 6 rows work 2 gold on the 2 gold 
of the previous row and violet between; miss 
1 violet of the previous row ; then work 2 rows 
of alternate 1 gold 1 violet, missing every 2d 
stitch of the previous row, and finish with a 
row of gold, which fills up the opening. Work 
1 row of double with gold twist on the 5th row 
of open treble at the top of the pouch, and 1 
row of scallops on the chain around the top as 
follows: 1 double on the chain between 2 tre- 
ble*, 2 treble 3 chain ; repeat from *. Line the 
pouch with leather, and run cords through the 
3d row of open treble, with tassels at the ends. 
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PAGODA-BOX FOR HOLDING SEWING 
MATERIAIS, ETC. 

Materials.—Card-board, blue paper, white glazed 
paper, white perforated card, blue satin ribbon, 
three-quarters of an inch broad; gum. 

Ir requires no particular skill to make thts 
pagoda, if only aceuracy is observed in making 
the divisions, in order to have the single parts 
properly fit into each other. The foundation 
is a strip of card-board, measuring fourteen 
inches in width and six inches in depth. The 
heptagon shape is made by indenting the card- 
board along lines marked out for the pur 
pose, leaving a space of exactly two inches be- 
tween each line. The two side edges are then 
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sewn together; the inside is lined with white 
paper, and the outside is covered with blue 


Fig. 1. 


Te ees 





paper. The perforated card is then cut with a 
sharp penknife to the pattern shown in Fig. 1, 
and carefully gummed over the blue paper. 


Fig. 2. 





Fig. 2 shows the bottom of the box. The flat 
part is of thin wood, covered with blue paper. 
It must be cut large enough to admit of its 
standing out half an inch beyond the upper 


Fig. 3. 





part. The sides are of card-board, cut the 
same shape, but a trifle smaller, to admit of 





slipping it inside the tower part, to which it is 
fastened by blue satin ribbon. 

Fig. 3 shows an inner box with ribbon strings 
sewn at the edge for lifting it out. For the lid, 
a piece of thin wood must be cut exactly the 
size and shape of the bottom of the box. Seven 


Fig. 4. 





pieces of card-board cut to the shape seen in the 
engraving must be sewn together, covered with 
blue paper, and afterwards covered with per- 
forated card. The lid is fastened with strings 
of blue ribbon. 

Fig. 4 shows the box open. 
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TRIMMING FOR A DRESS. 
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LADY’S COMPANION. 


Materiais.—Black leather, red satin, gray linen; 
gray, black, and red silk ; black Shetland wool, large 
and small black beads, four black glass buttons, red 
satin ribbon an inch and a quarter broad, cotton 
wool, black elastic. 


Each point has now a straight outer and cross 
inner edge of the same length. It is ornamented 
with a star pattern, with stripes of gray linen 
worked with black Shetland wooi, red purse- 
silk, and black beads. 

Fig. 3 gives a detail of the stripe in the full 


Fig. 1. 
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For the foundation, a piece of black leather: 
measuring half a yard square, is required. 
The points are formed by cutting out at each 

Fig. 2 
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corner @ square of five inches, and then on 
each side a three-cornered piece the same size. 





size, and of the star pattern in a reduced size. 
The inside is lined with gray linen, and fitted 
with partitions for holding sewing materials. 
In the centre is a flat pincushion, measuring 
five inches square. It is covered with red 
satin, and an initial letter, ora monogram, is ~ 
embroidered in the middle with black silk. 


Fig. 3. 





The cushion is fastened at the corners only, 
thus forming divisions underneath for cord, 
tape, etc. ete. The companion is shown closed 
in Fig. 2. The points are folded over each 
other, leaving the pincushion exposed, and are 
fastened with loops of black elastic and black 
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buttons. Bows of red satin ribbon complete 
the ornamentation. Fig. 1 shows box open. 





bea 
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ORNAMENTAL FLOWER-POT STAND. | 
Tus ornamental receptacle for a flower-pot 





The back is about twenty-two inches high, and 
the circumference at the top about twenty-three 
inches. Fig. 2 represents the basket without 
ornament. Figs. 3 and 4 represent flowers, 
Figs. 5 and 6 leaves of leather cloth. Each 
piece is lined with dark calico, the edges turned 





to be suspended from the wall consists of light | in, and the plaits arranged according to, illus- 


basket-work, lined with brown leather, and or- 


tration. The leaves and flowers are then dis- 


namented with leather flowers and leaves. posed on the basket according to taste. 
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TOILET-CUSHION, WITH WASHING 
LIST. 

Materials.—Nankin-colored linen, narrow black 
lace, fine and coarse black sewing-silk, four long 
pins with black heads, pasteboard, calico cotton 
wool, and piping cord. 

Tuts cushion has a washing-list at the back, 
on which, with a pin, is marked the number of 





each of the articles on the list given to the 
laundress. 
The foundation of the cushion is of a round 


Fig. 2. 





piece of stiff pasteboard, seven and a half 
inches in diameter. It is covered on one side 
with linen ; the cushion is then fixed on. The 
names and numbers on the list are worked in 


Fig. 3. 





back pre ik The list and flaps 4 

to the under-part, as shown in Fig. 2 
shows the flaps closed. A flat, square rine 
for holding the pins with which the numbers 





are marked, is placed over the lips when closed, 


and is made firm by straps, which are sewn to 
the foundation, and fastened with buttons, as 
shown in Fig. 3. The top of this cushion is 
Fig. 4. 
‘ih ih city 








shown in Fig. 4. The cover r is prettily em- 
broidered with black silk, and is trimmed with 
a frill, covered with narrow black lace. 





>_> 


TRAVELLING OR SMOKING-CAP. 
Tuts cap is made of black silk, lined with the 
same, and wadded at the bottom where the silk 
is quilted in rows according to illustration. 





Hay 
The revers aré also quilted, and are cut on the 
cross, the rows of quilting following the shape 
of the revers. The point of the cap drcops 
over one side, and is ornamented with a button 
and tassel. 
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PRIE-DIEU CHAIR, WITH EMBROID- | thorns, with three nails at each corner, and the 


ERED CUSHIONS. border is worked according to Fig. 2. The 
THE chair is of carved oak, and the cushions | cross on the upper cushion is also of brown rep, 
Fig. 1. 











of dark brown velvet, embroidered in appliqué, | with a thick silk cord around the edge. The 
with light brown rep. The design on the | border corresponds with the kneeling cushion, 


kneeling cushion represents the crown of only being narrower ; it is worked according to 
VOL. LXXxVv.—30 
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Fig. 3, and the cusnions may be made of silk 
or cloth, instead of velvet. Fringe and tassels 
complete the decoration of the chair. 





GENTLEMAN’S COLLAR-BOX OF 
PLAITED TWINE. 
Tus round pasteboard is six inches in di- 





ameter, and three inches in height ; it is covered 
with plaited gray twine, and ornamented with 
a scalloped border of brown cloth. First bind 
the edges of the box with a crossway strip of 
brown silk; then cover the sides with gray 
linen, and over this arrange the plaited string 
in the following manner: Take a string the 





length of the circumference of the box, and 
sew to it at intervals of half-inch strings six 
inehes long, doubled in half. Pass this string 
around the lower edge of the box, and turn the 





box upside down, so that the short ends of 








string hang down. Then pin the alternate 
strings to the upper rim of the box, and throw- 
ing the intervening strings back, fasten the 
end of a ball of string close to the string al- 
ready passed around the box, and wind from 
this ball eight times around the box, covering 
the short strings stretched across. Now unpin 
the short strings and throw them back, and 
pin down the others that had been left loose, 
till you have again wound the string? eight 
times around the box. Repeat this operation 
according to Fig. 1 till the box is covered, and 
sew the ends of the strings to the edge of the 
box. Then gum around the top and bottom 
of the box the scalloped border worked on 
brown cloth with two shades of brown silk, 
and sew a cord at the edges. For the orna- 
mental covering of the lid, cut out first a circu- 
lar piece of card-board the size of the top, and 
fasten in the centre a brass ring an inch in 
diameter. Loop into this ring twenty-four 
strings about five inches long by doubling 
them, passing the doubled end underneath the 
ring, and drawing the ends through the loop. 
Arrange the double strings in regular star 
lines on the flat surface, and wind a string be- 
tween them in sets of four rows instead of 
eight, fastening the strings down with a stitch 
after each set. Work another brass ring over 
with string to form a handle, and attach this 
to the ring already secured. Then gum the 
circular card-board to the top of the lid, and 
add the scalloped. border, cut out of a circular 
piece of cloth, and embroidered to correspond 
with the border of the box. Finish the edge 
with a cord, and gum a colored paper over the 
bottom of the box. 
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Lig. 2.—Border for Prie-Dieu Chair. Page 457. 
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Ueceipts, Ete. 


CARVING. 

Breast of Veal, being very gristly, is not easily di- 
vided into pieces. In order, therefore, to avoid this 
difficulty, put your knife at a, about four inches from 
the edge of the thickest part (which is called “the 
brisket’’), and cut through it to b, to separate it from 








the long ribs ; cut the short bones across, as at d d d, 
and the long ones as at ccc; ask which is chosen, 
and help accordingly. The remaining scrag part is 
seldom served at table, but forms/an excellent stew 
when dressed ia the French mode. 

Shoulder of Veal.—Cut it on the under side in the 
same manner as a shoulder of mutton. 

Leg of Mutton.—The best part of a leg of mutton, 
whether boiled or roasted, is midway between the 
knuckle and the broad end. Begin to help there 
from the roundest and thickest part, by cutting 
Slices, not teo thin, from 6 down to c. This part is 
the most juicy; but many prefer the knuckle, which, 
in fine mutton, will be very tender, though dry. 
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There are very fine slices in the back of the leg; 
therefore, if the party be large, turn it up, and cut 
the broad end; not across, in the direction you did 
the other side, but longwise, from the thick end to 
the knuckle-bone. To cut out the cramp-bone, which 
some persons look upon as a delicacy, pass your knife 
under in the direction of e, and it will be found be- 
tween that and d. 

Shoulder of Mutton, though commonly looked upon 
as a very homely joint, is by many preferred to the 
leg, as there is much variety of flavor, as well as tex- 
ture, in both the upper and under parts. 

The figure represents it laid in the dish, as always 


served, with its back uppermost, Cut throngh it 
from @ down to the blade-lone at 6; afterwards slice 
it aleyg each side of the blade-bone from ec to bd. 


The prime part of the fat lies on the outer-edge, and 
is to be cut in thin slices in the direction of d. 

The under part, as here represented, contains 
many favorite pieces of different sorts, as crosswise, 
in slices, near the shank-bone at b; and, lengthwise, 


(( 


\ 
\ 






in broad pieces, at the further end a; as well as in 
the middle and sides in the manner designated at c 
and d. 

Should it be intended to reserve a portion of the 
joint to be eaten cold, the under part should be first 
served, both because it eats better hot than cold, and 
because the upper remaining part will appear more 
sightly when again brought to table. 

Loin of Mutton.—Cut the joints into chops and 
serve them separately ; or cut slices the whole length 
of the loin; or run the knife along the chine-bone, 
and then slice it, the fat and lean together, as shown 
in the cut of the saddle, below. 

Neck of Mutton.—Should be prepared for table as 
follows: Cut off the scrag; have the chine-bone care- 
fully sawn off, and also the top of the long bones 
(about one and a half inch), and the thin part turned 
under; carve ir the direction of the bones. 

Saddle of Mutton.—Cut in long and rather thin 
slices from the tail to the end, beginning at each side 
close to the back-bone, from a to }, with slices of fat 
from c tod; or along the bone which divides the two 





loins, so as to loosen from it the whole of the meat 
from that side, which you then cut crosswise, thus 
giving with each stice both fat and lean. The tail 
end should be divided and turned round the kidneys, 
or, if preferred, a bunch of vegetable flowers skew- 
ered on the tail end. : 

Haunch of Mutton.—A haunch is the leg and part 
of the loin, and is cut in the same manner asa haunch 
of venison. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Beefsteaks.—Beef, or rather rump steaks, for broil- 
ing, should not be much more than half an inch 
thick, or they will be hard on the outside before 
they are done through. Pepper them well, but do 
not salt them until previous to serving them, or the 
gravy will be drawn. Do them over an ardent fire, 
and only turn them once. When tossed, or as it is 
commonly called, fried, the pan should be made hot, 
then rubbed over with fat, and the steak put in. A 
quick fire is requisite. When done, pepper and salt 





it, and lay upon the top some pieces of fresh butter. 
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Remember, whether tossed or broiled, beefsteaks 
should be done quickly; never suffer them to go to 
sleep over the fire. 

Pickled Fish.—No housekeeper should neglect, 
when any kind of fish is plentiful, to provide a supply 
for pickling. If made into a fresh pickle—that is, 
when some of the liquor is used in which the fish is 
boiled—it will only keep for a week or two, but when 
regularly preserved in strong vinegar and spices it 
will continue good for many months. 

Calf’s Liver and Bacon.—This is commonly tossed 
in butter; the liver sliced moderately thin, is first 
dressed, anc the rashers of bacon afterwards ; serve 
garnished with the latter. Calf’s liver may also be 
fried; dip the slices into seasoned beaten eggs and 
olive oil, and fry quiekly. In France, similarly 
shaped pieces of liver and bacon are skewered to- 
gether, then dipped into oil, and subsequently 
sprinkled with bread-crums, and broiled; season 
and serve. When tossed without the bacon, a glass 
of wine may be poured into the pan, and served in 
the dish, with the liver arranged around. 

Caif's-Head Pie.—Boil a small calf’s head or half a 
large one, take all the meat from the bones, blanch 
and keep the brains separately, skin the palate, 
tongue, etc., and cut the latter into thin slices. Sea- 
son With spices according to taste. Shake the meat 
fora few moments in a hot pan over a brisk fire. 
Put a rim of crust around your dish, lay in the meat, 
filling up with the yelks of eggs hard-boiled, pieces 
of the brains, forcemeat balls, and a little minced 
anchovy. Finish with a cupful of good gravy, and 
cover with a crust. A few flat sausages may take 
the place of the forcemeat balls, but they must be 
very highly seasoned, or the pie will be insipid. 
Oysters are likewise admissible. 

Marbled Veal.—Take some cold roasted fillet of 
veal, season it with spices, and beat it ir a mortar. 
Skin a cold dried tongue, cut it up, and pound it toa 
paste, adding to it nearly its weight of fresh butter; 
put some of the veal into pots, then strew in lumps 
of the pounded tongue, put in another layer of veal, 
and again more tongue; press it down, and pour 
clarified butter on the top. This cuts very prettily, 
like veined marble. The dressed white meat of 
either fowl, rabbit, or turkey, will answer for the 
purpose as well as veal. 

Omelettes of Fish.—There are two ways of making 
these; one is merely to flake some ready-cooked 
fish—cold salt cod is very suitable; season it with 
eayenne, nutmeg, and white pepper; mix it weil 
with six beaten eggs and one dessertspoonful of 
cream or milk; fry it on one side only, fold it, and 
serve. The other method of making an omelette is 
as follows: Chop up what cold fish you have, add a 
little parsley and shalot shred small, and a piece of 
fresh butter andl some temon-juice. Place this in an 
oven to get hot; then beat six eggs, season them, 
and pour them into a buttered frying-pan; put it 
over the fire, and as soon as the eggs begin to turn 
opaque lay the warm fish in the middle of them; 
roll in the erids of the omelette so as to enclose the 
contents, and capsize it upon a dish. Garnish with 
erisped parsley. 

Roast Shoulder of Mutton.—Put the joint down to 
a bright, eléar fire; flour it well, and keep continually 
basting. About a quarter of an hour before serving, 
draw it near the fire, that the outside may acquire a 
niee brown color, but not sufficiently near to blacken 
the fat. Sprinkle a little fine salt over the meat, 
empty the dripping-pan of its contents, pour in a little 
boiling water slightly salted, and strain this over the 
joint. Onion sauce, or stewed Spanish onions, are 


usually sent to table with this dish, and sometimes 


| 





baked potatoes. Shoulder of mutton may be dressed 
in a variety of ways; boiled, and served with onion 
sauce; boned, and siuffed with a good veal force. 
meat; or baked, with sliced potatoes in the dripping- 
pan. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC, 

Sponge-Cake.—The weight of eight egg3 in pounded 
loaf-sugar, the weight of five in flour, the rind of one 
lemon, one tablespoonful of brandy. Put the eggs 
into one side of the scale, and take the weight of 
eight in pounded loaf-sugar, and the weight of five 
in gooddry flour. Separate the yelks from the whites 
of the eggs; beat the former, put them into a sauce- 
pan with the sugar, and let them remain over the fire 
until milk-coarm, keeping them well stirred. Then 
put them into a basin, add the grated lemon-rind 
mixed with the brandy, and stir these well together, 
dredging in the flour very gradually. Whisk the 
whites of the eggs to a very stiff froth, stir them to 
the flour, etc., and beat the cake well for a quarter 
ofan hour. Putitintoa buttered mould strewn with 
a little fine sifted sugar, and bake the cake in a quick 
oven for one anda half hour. Care must be taken 
that itis put into the oven immediately, or it will not 
be light. The flavoring of this cake may be varied 
by adding a few drops of essence of almonds instead 
of the grated lemon-rind. 

Rice Cake.—Take three ounces of flour and eight 
ounces of loaf-sugar, both well sifted, and add to 
them the grated rind of afresh lemon; beat the yelks 
of six eggs and the whites of three separately, then 
mixthem togetherand beatagain. Take four ounces 
of ground rice, mix with the flour and sugar, and let 
these ingredients drop gradually through the fingers 
into the eggs, beating them all the time. When the 
whole is mixed beat it thoroughly for a quarter of an 
hour. If baked in a round tin mould, place a but- 
tered paper inside, allowing it to project an inch and 
a half beyond the tin: bake in a moderate oven for 
three-quarters of an hour. When taken out of the 
mould, place it on a sieve to cool. 

Dundee Cake.—A pound and a half of dried and 
sifted flour, the same weight of fresh butter, and of 
joaf-sugar finely powdered, six ounces of blanehed 
sweet almonds pounded, three-quarters of a pound 
of candied orange-peel, half a pound of citron, both 
cut into small square pieces, half a small nutmeg 
finely grated, and fifteen eggs, the yelks and whites 
beaten separately. With the hand beat the butter 
to a cream, add the sugar, and then the eggs gradu- 
ally ; mix in the flour a little at a time, and then the 
sweetmeats, almonds, and spice. Butter the hoop or 
tin pan, and pour in the mixture so as nearly to fill 
it; smooth it on the top, and strew comifits over it. 
Bake in a moderate oven, and do not move or turn 
it till nearly done, as shaking would be apt to cause 
the sweetmeats to sink to the bottom. 

Scotch Marmalade.—To every ponnd of Seville 
oranges put one lemon and two quarts of water, and 
boil them for two hours; then change the water, and 
boil until quite soft; cut them in half, take out the 
pulp carefully, and remove the seeds; cut the peel 
into very thin slices, and return it to the pulp. To 
every pound of fruit allow two pounds of sugar; put 
a pint of the water the oranges were first boiled in 
tothe sugar, mix the whole together, and boil twenty 
minutes, or until the marmalade is clear, 

Ramakins.—The following are good receipts: Mix 
a teaspoonful of flour with two ounces of melted but- 
ter, two ounces of grated cheese, two tablespoonfuls 
of cream, and two well-beaten eggs. Stirall together 
and bake in small tins for a quarter of anhqur. A 
little Cayenne pepper may be added if liked. 
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Pasty Ramakins.—Take some puff-paste and roll 
tt out rather thin, strew over it some grated cheese, 
and fold it over; repeat this three times, rolling ‘t 
out each time. Cut the ramakins with a paste cutter 
in any form you please, brush them over with the 
yelk of a weil-beaten egg; bake them in a quick oven 
for a quarter of an hour. When done, serve them 
quickly on a hot napkin. Parmesan cheese is the 
best for these ramakins. 

Ginger Pudding.—Half a pound of flour, quarter 
pound of suet, quarter of a pound of moist sugar, two 
large teaspoonfuls of grated ginger. Shred the suet 
very fine, mix it with the flour, sugar, and ginger; 
stir all well together, butter a basin, and put the 
mixture in dry; tie a cloth over, and boil for three 
hours. 

Potato Pudding.—Half a pound of mashed pota- 
toes, two ounces of butter, two eggs, one pint of milk, 
three tablespoonfuls of sherry, quarter of a saltspoon- 
ful of salt, the juice and rind of one small lemon, two 
ounces of sugar. Boil sufficient potatoes to make 
half a pound when mashed ; add to these the butter, 
egzs, milk, sherry, lemon-juice, and sugar; mince 
the lemon-peel very finely, and beat all the ingredi- 
ents well together. Put the pudding into’a buttered 
pie-dish, and bake for rather more than half an hour. 





IRONING. 


Cover the table or dresser with a coarse ironing 
flannel, doubled, or a piece of old blanket. Stretch 
over it some clean old sheeting, fastened to the table 
at the corners with flat-headed brass nails. Have at 
hand a basin of clean cold water, to damp out any 
folds that may have been badly ironed. Rubbers 
and iron-holders should be scrupulously clean. A 
knife-board, sprinkled with bath brick, is the clean- 
lest mode of polishing flat-irons. 

The heat and size of the irons should be regulated 
according to the articles to be ironed. Fiannels re- 
quire a heavy, cool iron, and calico scorches with 
less heat than linen. 

The plain linen articles should be ironed first, and 
hung to air, whilst the lighter materials are in hand. 
Muslins and net require ironing twice, being gently 
pulled every way of the thread between each ironing. 
Embroidered muslins should be ironed over several 
thicknesses of flannel. As a general rule, all fine 
muslin work is better first ironed through a piece 
of old thin cambric; this prevents scorching, and 
also clears the muslin from the starch. Gentlemen's 
linen fronts and cuffs should always have the iron 
first passed over them in this manner. 

In ironing pocket-handkerchiefs, the iron should 
be passed along each side before the middle is 
touched, the ironer slightly pulling the corner in the 
left hand, whilst she irons with the right. To form 
plaits neatly, the frill should be laid straight in 
front of the ironer whilst she makes the creases of 
the desired width with the nail of the right hand, the 
left holding the point of the hem in place till the iron 
is passed over it. All plaits must be laid even to the 
thread. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


Jackson Jumbles.—Three eggs, two cups of sugar, 
one cup of butter, one cup sour milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, flavoring to taste. Mould very soft, only 
Kneading in enough flour to roll without sticking to 
the board. Bake in a quick oven. Tt. RB 

Hair Wash.—Half an ounce of gum camphor dis- 
solved in two quarts of hot water, one ounce of gly- 
cerine, half an ounce of borax. Shake well and wash 
your hair. Brush the hair, and then rinse in clear 


water. Use it twice a week. For hair falling out 
this is particularly good. It cleanses the head, and 
gives to the hair a beautiful glossy look. H. 

Jeliy Oake.—One pound of butter, one pound of 
sugar, fourteen ounces of flour, ten eggs; flavor to 
taste. Bake in jelly cake tins. 

Another: Beat five eggs very light, stir in one 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of warm 
butter, one pound of flour, a small teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in a teacup of cream ; two large table- 
spoonfuls to a pan. ° 

Grahame Bread.—Four cups of sour milk, or but- 
termilk, half a cup of molasses, two teaspoonfuls of 
soda, one teacup of wheat flour, the rest Grahame; 
beat very light. Bake one hour slowly. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Potato Salad and Salad Dressing.—Cut a dozen 
cold bviled potatoes into fancy shapes a quarter of 
an inch thick; mix with some flakes of cold boiled 
fish—halibut, cod, or salmon—and pour over them a 
boiled salad dressing, made with six tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter or salad oil, six ditto of cream or 
milk, one teaspoonful of salt, half that quantity of 
pepper, and one teaspoonful of ground mustard. 
Into this mix one coffeecupful of vinegar. Boil well; 
then add three raw eggs beaten to a foam; remove 
directly from the fire and stir for five minutes. 
When thoroughly cold, turn over the salad; garnish 
with slices of pickled cucumbers, beetroot, hard- 
beiled eggs, and fresh parsley. This boiled salad 
dressing can be made in quantities and kept tightly 
bottled for weeks. It is very toothsome. When 
used for green salads it should be placed at the bot- 
tom of the bowl and the salad on top; for if mixed, 
the vegetables lose that crispness which is so de- 
licious to the epicure. Slices of eggs, beets, and cold 
potatoes serve to ornament the dish. 

Eggs in Puddings.—It is said that if the yelks and 
whites are beaten up separately, and then added to 
the dry flour, and well mixed, that they will go 
farther than if used in any other way. A table- 
spoonful of yeast added to a pudding will answer 
the purpose of several eggs. 

Powder for Making Gingerbread.—Mix in a mor- 
tar the following articles, which must have been 
already ground into fine powder: Coriander seed 
two ounces, and the same quantity of caraway seed 
and ginger. Nutmeg half an ounce, fennel seed 
and aniseed of each three-quarters of an ounce, and 
cloves halfanounce. This powder must be preserved 
in a well-closed bottle, ready for use. Two ounces 
of it are required fur one quart of water, four pounds 
of sugar, and two quarts of flour. To make ginger- 
bread the sugar is dissolved in the water, and then 
mixed into a paste with the other ingredients. If 
preferred, instead of putting into moulds, the ginger- 
bread may be made into cakes, and baked on a tin. 


Mushroom Sauce for Fowls and Rabbits.—Remove 
the skins from half a pint of mushrooms by rubbing 
them with salf. Boil them in half a pint of milk or 
cream with some salt, mace, and nutmeg. Thicken 
the sauce with flour and butter, and stir frequently. 

To Remove Mildew from Clothes.—Mix soft soap 
with powdered starch, half as much salt, and the 
juice of a lemon; lay it on the part with a brush; lay 
it on the grass day and night till the stain comes out. 
Iron stains may be removed by the salt of lemons. 
Many stains may be removed by dipping the linen 
in sour buttermilk, and then drying it in a hot sun; 
wash it in cold water; repeat this three or four 





times. Stains caused by acids may be removed by 
pearlash. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


AMERICA’S THANKSGIVING HYMN. 
WRITTEN FOR THE LAST THURSDAY IN NOVEMBER, 
1872. 


Atmicuty Lorp of glory! 
Our praise to Him we bring; 
And chant our country’s story, 
Where Gop alone is KINc ; 
His outstretehed arm sustaining, 
Behold the Mayflower come! 
His mercy foreordaining 
Our land for Freedom’s home. 


Though wintry darkness gathers, 
And dearth and death prevail, 
The faithful Pilgrim Fathers 
Could look within the veil; 
O joy amid the sadness! 
They're free to do and pray, 
And keep in sober gladness 
Their first Thanksgiving Day. 


{These seeds of Faith and Freedom 
God’s Word hath wafted free ; 

O’er rocks outsoaring Edom 
They reach the Sunset Sea ; 

And East and West uniting, 
One family become ; 

With North and South relighting 
Love's lamp,—WE ‘RE ALL AT HOME! 


With half of heaven above us, 
An ocean on each hand, 
We've room for all who love us, 
And join our brother band ; 
Praising the Great Ali-Giver, 
Our Home Feast we display, 
And ever and forever 


Keep free Thanksgiving Day. 


In palace and in prison 
Our Festival is one, 
The witness Cuxrist is risen— 
Good-will for men begun ; 
Our hearts one hope rejoices, 
Our souls in concert pray, 
*Mid songs of choral voices— 
GOD BLESS THANKSGIVING Dar! 


OUR NATIONAL THANKSGIVING DAY. 


For many years we have been seeking to gain | 


an end which now seems close at hand. We refer 
to the establishment of a National Thanksgiving 
Day on the last Thursday of November. The pro- 
priety of celebrating the day by praise to God 
throughout the whole nation will hardly be ques- 
tioned. The separate States have appointed the fes- 
tival for many years, but the institution will never 
reach the national importance which it so richly 
deserves until from Maine to Texas, from Atlantic 
to Pacific, Americans unite upon a single day. 

The last Thursday in November has, likewise, an 
obvious title to be the day of Thanksgiving. The 
great majority of States have celebrated # for many 
years. It was appointed by President Washington 
in 1789, and by President Lincoln in 1863, and by 
each of our subsequent Chief Magistrates. It is 





Thursday, the most convenient day of the week for 
a household feast. It is in the last days of Novem- 
ber, when the weather is generally pleasant. It is 
not too near any of the great yearly holidays. It is 
in every way suitable for the “harvest feast,’ after 
the labors of spring and summer have been crowned 
with the overfiowing abundance of autumn. Will 
not the representatives of our people, assembled 
in Washington, make the time uniform by enacting 
that from this year of 1872, our national thanksgiving 
shall be kept on the last Thursday of November? 

The proclamation of our beloved first President is 
so admirable, so characteristic, that our readers will 
enjoy even a second perusal :— 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it is the duty of all nations to acknowl. 
edge the Providence of Almighty God, to oney His 
will, to be grateful for His benefits, and humbly im- 
gore His protection and favor; and, whereas, both 

ouses of Congress have, by their Joint Committee, 
requested me to recommend to the people of the 
United States a day of Public Thanksgiving and 
Prayer, to be observed by acknowledging with grate- 
ful hearts the many and signal favors of Almighty 
God, especially A eel them an opportunity of 

aceably establishing a form of government for 
heir safety and happiness. Now, therefore,.I do 
recommend and gn Thursday, the twenty-sixth 
day of November next, to be devoted by the people 
of these States to the service of the great and glori- 
ous Being who is the beneficent author of all the 
good that was, that is, that will be. That we then 
all unite in rendering unto Him our sincere and 
humble thanks for His kind care and protection of 
the people of this country previous to its becomin 
a nation, for the signal and manifold mercies, an 
the favorable interpositions of His Providence in 
the course and conclusion of the late war; for the 
great degree of tranquillity, union, and plenty which 
we have since enjoyed; for the peaceable and 
rational manner in which we have been enabled 
to establish constitutions of government for our 
safety and_ happiness, and particularly the nationa{ 
one more lately instituted; for civil and religious 
liberty with which we are blessed, and the means 
we have of acquiring and diffusing useful knowledge 
and in general for all the great and various favors 
which He hath been pleased to confer upon us. 
And also fhat we may then unite in most humbly 
offering our prayers and supplications to the great 
Lord and Ruler of nations, and beseech Him to par 
don our national and other transgressions ; to enable 
us all, whether in public or private stations, to per- 
form our several and national duties properly and 
 ebewe neal AY to render our national government a 
lessing to all people, constantly being a government 
of wise, just, and constitutional laws, discreetly and 
faithfully executed and obeyed ; to protect and guide 
all sovereigns and nations (copestal such as have 
shown kindness unto us), and bless them with good 
a peace, and concord, to promote the 

nowledge of true religion and virtue, and the in- 
crease of science amongst us; and generally to grant 
unto all mankind such a degree of temporal pros- 
perity as He alone knows to be best. a 

Given under my hand, at the City of New Yerk, 
the third day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


The day thus proclaimed by President Washington 
was celebrated by four millions of people, in thirteen 
States, clustered along the Atlantic coast. This 
year the holiday will be observed by a nation of 
forty millions, in forty-five States and Territories. 
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LIFE AT THE ANTIPODES. 

THE Pacific Ocean, with its name of happy omen, 
truly indicating its character, its countless fertile 
islands, and the vast and wealthy countries which 
border it on either hand, appears destined to be here- 
after the great theatre of the world’s commerce, In 
the southern part of this ocean there is growing into 
importance an island country which seems likely to 
exert a powerful influence in this wild scene of ac- 
tion. The colonists of New Zealand expect, and 
seemingly with some reason, that their group of 
islands will be, at some future day, the Britain of the 
Pacific. Those who desire to form some acquaint- 
ance with a country for which such a future is pro- 
mised, can do so very agreeably in the pages of a 
work recently published, entitled “Station Life in 
New Zealand,’ by Lady Barker.* 

We learn from this volume that Lady Barker ac- 
companied her husband to New Zealand in 1865, and 
returned to England in 1868 Her book is made up 
of a series of letters addressed to friends in the Old 
Country, during the three years of her residence in 
her Southern home. They are written in a pleasing, 
unaffected style, and give a lively idea of the nature 
of a settler’s life in the part of New Zealand in which 
she resided. This was what is known asthe Province 
of Canterbury, which occupies the central part of the 
great “ Middle Islands” of New Zealand. In this re- 
gion there are no warlike natives to disturb the set- 
tlers. Vast plains spread between the coast and the 
central mountains, and these plainsare parcelled out 
into extensive sheep-farms, known in colonial par- 
lance as “stations.”’ These farms are mostly occu- 
pied by English gentlemen of good family and edu- 
cation, who have emigrated with the idea of becoming 
the founders of the future island empire of the South, 
and at the same time, apparently, of enjoying them- 
selves as much as possible. Their life, as described 
by Lady Barker, gives one the idea of a continuous 
picnic, diversified by adventures in hunting and ex- 
ploring, and by accidents of flood and field, which 
are just serious enough to add a zest to the enjoy- 
ment. 

The climate is extraordinary. From the latitude 
it should be temperate, and yet Molus, the king of 
the winds, might seem to have fixed his court in the 
central mountains, and to lord it over the country 
roundabout. On laying out a garden, the first thing 
to be done is to plant a row of fast-growing trees, to 
protect it from the gales. Twice Lady Barker sowed 
grass for a lawn, and on each occasion a furious 
“‘nor’wester”’ blew both seed and soil away, leaving 
only the hard, undug ground. 

“T could searcely believe,” she says, “that it really 
was all ‘clean gone,’ as the children say, until a 
month or two after the first venture, when I had 
been straining my eyes and exercising my imagina- 
tion all in vainto discover a blade where it ought to 
have been, but had remarked, in one of my walks, an 
irregular patch of nice English ass about half a 
mile from the house down the flat. I speculated 
for some iime as to how it got there, and at last 
F was roused from his reverie, and said, gg 
‘Oh, that’s your lawn!’ When this happens twice, t 
really becomes very aggravating; there are the cro- 
quet things lying idle in the verandah year after 
year, and, as far as I can see, they are likely to re- 
main unused for ever.” 

In that hemisphere, a northerly wind is a warm 
one, which does not, however, make it any more 
agreeable. Here is an account of one which caught 
them on a visit to a “ station” at some distance from 
their own:— 

“ We intended to return home the next day, but a 
terrific ‘ nor’ wester’ came on in the night, and it was 
Impossible to stir ont of the house; it was the se- 


~~ @ Published by M. Millar & Co., London, 1870. 








verest gale since my arrival, and it is hardly possible 
to give you a correct idea of the force and fury of the 
wind. Nota pines of the mountains was to be 
seen ; a haze of dust, as thick as any fog, shut every- 
thing out. The sheep had all taken refuge under the 
nigh banks of the creeks. The trees bent almost flat 
before the hot breath of this hurricane, and although 
the house was built of ‘cob’ (or sun-dried clay), and 
its walls were very thick and solid, the creaking and 
swaying of the shingled roof kept us in perpetual 
alarm. The verandah was a great protection; and 
yet the small river pebbles, of which the garden walk 
was made, were dashed grins the windows like 
hailstones by each gust. e€ amused ourselves in- 
doors by the study and composition of acrostics, and 
so got through an imprisonment of two days, without 
a moment's cessation of the wind; but towards sun- 
set on the last day there were signs of a lull, and 
about midnight the gale dropped, and we heard the 
grateful and refreshing sound of soft and continuous 
rain; and when we came out to breakfast in the 
morning, everything looked revived again.” * * * 
** As we heared our own station, on our return, we 
pegea to look out for signs of disaster; and about 
half a mile from the house saw some of the vanes 
from the chimneys on the track ; a little nearer home, 
across the path lay a large zinc eeney- pets then 
another ; and when we came close enoug see the 
house distinctly, it looked very much dwarfed with- 
outits ee The moment we reached the house, 
Mr. U , the gentleman cadet, of whom I have 
told foes came out, with a melancholy face, to tell 
me that a large wooden cage, full of canaries which 
[had brought from England with me, had been blown 
out of the verandah, though it was in the most shel- 
tered side of the house. It really seemed incredible 
at first, but the cage was lying in ruins in the middle 
of the paddock, and all my birds except one had dis- 
appeared. It happened in the middle of the night, 
and Mr. U. described, very amusingly, that 
when he was awakened by the noise which t cage 
made against a wire fence, he apenne ont of his bed 
in the attic, and clambered out of the window, ex- 
pecting to find the very heavy sort of staircase-lad- 
der in its place; but it was ‘over the hills and far 
away,’ sc he had a drop of about twelve feet to the 
prouad, which thoroughly aroused him. He went 
nto the verandah to see if the cage was safe, and 
was nearly knocked down ¥ a big tin bath, ordina- 








rily kept there, which was just starting across the 

country. As soon as he missed the cage, he poy’ | 
lucki M went after it, being able to keep sight of it 
y the fitful gleams of moonlight, and he was just in 

time to rescue the poor little surviving canary. We 

could not help laughing at the recital of all the mis- 

chief that had been done, but still it is very tiresome 

and the garden looks, if possible, more wretched 
an ever.” 


There is a graphic description of a terrible storm 
of snow, which buried the country six or eight feet 


‘deep, destroyed the sheep by thousands, and kept 


Lady Barker and her household prisoners for several 
days, during which their provisions became exhaust- 
ed, and they barely escaped starvation. Then there 
is an account of a great flood, following a long-con- 
tinued rain-storm. Christchurch, the capital of the 
Province, was for a time in much danger, half the 
streets being under water, anu the people going 
about in boats. Lady Barker's house became an 
island, and two gentlemen, in trying to get away 
from it, had a narrow escape from drowning. 

In spite of the drawbacks, such as they are, life in 
New Zealand, or at least in this part of it, appears to 
be very enjoyable, and the people are evidently pros- 
pering. Though Canterbury has been only twenty 
years settled, it has already several flourishing towns, 
with a railway, telegraph, and other “ modern im- 
provements.’’ One improvement, however, or rather 
one most important means of improvement, is sadly 
lacking. The institution of common schools is un- 
known in the Province. The founders of Canterbury 
had, it seems, the notion of making their Province a 
miniature England, with a strong distinction of caste. 
There should be a class of gentlemen settlers, to hold 
the land in large estates, and to manage the public 
affairs of the colony, and a class of laboring péople, 
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to do the hard work, and look up to the gentry with 
proper reverence. The working people are, how- 
ever, getting possession of the land in small parcels, 
to the great disgust of the wealthier settlers, who 
give to these small farmers the derisive name of 
“cockatoos,” regard them with jealousy, and are 
unwilling to aid them in educating their children. 
Lady Barker, much to her credit, rebelled against 
this social interdict, and set to work with energy to 
establish a school in a neighboring village of these 
small yeomanry—styled by her ultra-genteel asso- 
clates a “nest of cockatoos.” In this.good under- 
taking she was finally successful. It isto be hoped 
that her example will have its effect, and that the 
“gentry” of Canterbury will before long become 
conscious of the truth that a system of society found- 
ed on popular ignorance is a house built on the sand, 
. and certain to fall. 


AN AMERICAN WATERING-PLACE. 

IT may seem inopportune, in this cold month of 
November, to recall our readers to a time when we 
fled for refuge from the scorching heat of summer. 
But the long cold winter is just before us, and per- 
haps some who regret the dying Indian haze may be 
willing to turn back to the days of seaside bathing 
and high mercury. 

We had earned a holiday in August by spending 
the torrid July in the city, and we felt the comforta- 
ble assurance that, when we returned to bricks and 
mortar, there would be no more intolerable weather 
todread. It is miserable to go away in the early 
summer, and then come back, to lose all one’s fresh- 
ness in the tremendous heat of a city August. We 
have always chosen our three weeks’ holiday late in 
the season, and believe we spend it to the greatest 
advantage. This year our trip was to Atlantic 
City, and a few lines will teil what sort of place we 
found it. In most things it is a fair type of our 
American watering-places, with their routine of 
bathing, eating, driving and walking on the beach. 
But it has two distinguishing features. The first is 
geographical—its southern exposure. A glance at 
the map will show that it is the only Eastern water- 
ing-place of much resort, except, perhaps, Newport, 
which meets.the dry southwest wind of the great 
Atlantic Ocean. The result is, that, instead of the 
wet and heavy atmosphere of Cape May and Long 
Branch, Atlantic City has a climate like that of the 
mountains. There is no dampness or fog in the air. 
It is light, dry, salt, and bracing. Shoes do not mii- 
dew there, nor iron rust. The other peculiarity is 
the absence of the usual forms of seaside gayety. 
The Quaker element is strong, and the little town 
has a sober tinge of gray. People go to the place to 
be quiet; to get rid of heat, worriment, and noise; 
to bathe, to live in the delicious air, and to wander 
over the interminable beach; and the thought of 
dress and ball-rooms is intolerable. 

But there is one corner of the island which forms 
a grand exception toall this sobriety. A large hotel 
is devoted entirely to the numerous “ excursions” 
which come down from Philadelphia. Any student 
of life and character in the humbler walks of life, 
and any one who likes to see working people enjoy 
themselves, can spend a morning hour pleasantly at 
the Excursion House. <A long train comesin, twenty- 
five or thirty cars, laden with passengers. They 
pour out into the great hall, the band strikes up, and 
in five minutes a dozen quadrilles are formed, and 
danced with immense vigor, turning out the toes, 
and taking all the steps correctly. In another hour 
they are in the water. The “ bathing hour,” so sa- 
cred through the rest of the island, is utterly disre- 
garded. The excursionists have come down to have 





a good time, and they do not mean to lose a moment. 
An hour or more is spent in the water, some Provi- 
dence watching over the lives of the reckless, and 
then there is another dance before dinner. In fact, 
this alternation of dancing and bathing fs kept up 
till the half hour whistle warns them of the time to 
go. The large grounds around the hotel are gay 
with booths and catchpenny shows. You can get 
your fortune told for ten cents; ean take an electric 
shock for five cents; can look through microscopes, 
and telescopes, and kaleidoscopes, and everything . 
else to which the human eye can be applied, all for: 
current money of the realm. The same Providence- 
which guards the excursionists in the water must 
also protect them on shore, for they eat the most 
incongruous dishes, and apparently come off un- 
harmed. Soft shell crabs, ice cream, and water- 
melons are the usual combination, followed at once 
by an energetic dance and a plunge into the sea. 

Apart, however, from the comic aspect, the excur- 
sions are heartily commendable. The tired, wilted 
faces grow fresh and bright for a time over their 
holiday. Some of them have never seen the sea be- 
fore, and are wonder-struck at the mighty waste of 
waters. All enjoy themsetves thoroughly, and the 
relief of a break in the long monotonous summer is 
incalculable. Among allour pleasant remembrances 
of Atlantic City, we have carried back none so vivid 
as the bright panorama of the Excursion House. 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 

WE have many a word of warm praise from our 
readers, but we seldom give these compliments 
place in our Table. We thank our friends, and feel 
that the life and increasing influences of our maga- 
zine are secure in the hearts and homes of true 
American women. But here is an opinion, coming 
from one of the best writers of our popular litera- 
ture, which is worth preserving for its own merits. 
The ideas are noble, and the principles, if fully car- 
ried out, would make American journals worthy of 
high commendation. 


Extract from a Letter to a Lady. 

“You ask me what is the best family magazine 
you can take. I have no hesitation in saying that 
the Lapy’s Boor is the very best. Not that it sup- 
plies the place of the Atlantic, or the Galary, or 
several others of the same class. It does not aim 
at any such rivalry in a literary way. Yet no one 
who attentively reads the Editors’ Table can fail to 
find his fund of information largely increased, while 
the whole tone of the Book is, I consider, always 
high and pure. Mrs. Hale’s ideal woman has not 
merely feminine dignity and grace, but active use- 
fulness. Her woman is to be large-hearted, as well 
as deft, ready, and helpful with the hand. Her 
sympathies are wide, her aims high and pure. It is 
on this principle that a magazine is conducted, 
which, with a high standard of moral character and 
religious activity, adds all the side influences that 
give grace and beauty to every-day life. The cour- 
teous and urbane editor sometimes contributes to 
his own columns, while from the accomplished au- 
thoress and editress you are sure to gain gentle wis- 
dom and practical information. What better can 
you ask for a constant influence in a family?’* 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

TEACHERS IN PRussta.—The Prussian Minister of 
Public Education is said to have given a decision that 
women may be employed as teachers in the public 
schools, but only in cases when suitable masters can- 
| net be found. When men can be employed, they are 
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in all cases to have the preference. In our country, 
where a different system prevails, this decision will 
seem harsh and unaccountable. But it must be 
borne in mind that in Prussia, as in most other coun- 
tries of Europe, the duty of public instruetion has 
been heretofore almost monopolized by men. The 
fact that this decision has been called forth shows 
that a disposition has been awakened among the 
people to employ men in this office. Some of the 
masters have, no doubt, in the usual fashion of all 
monopolists, raised an outery at this invasion of their 
province, and the government has been weak enough 
to yield to it, though not entirely. It will not belong 
before the intelligent people of Germany will discern 
the important truth—of which the people of this 
country are just becoming fully conscious—that wo- 
men are the natural and proper instructors of the 
young; and governments will at last understand 
that no system of education can prove well founded 
or complete, which does not accord with this ordi- 
nance of nature. 


DEACONESSES.— Ata meeting of six English bishops 
recently, it was stated that the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, and fourteen other prelates, had 
approved of a series of propositions drawn up to gov- 
ern the order of deaconesses which has been estab- 
lished in England. The main difficulty in the way 
was stated to be that persons persist in confounding 
“ Deaconesses” with “Sisters of Mercy.” The dis- 
tinction, which was more in the name than reality, 
was explained to be that a “ Deaconess” was under 
the direct authority of a bishop, while a “Sister of 
Mercy” is a member of a voluntary association, ow- 
ing no allegiance to ecclesiastical authority. 


Lapy Docrors.—An English lady, Mrs. Chaplin 
Ayrton, has just passed her second professional 
medical examination (anatomy and physiology) in 
Paris, with the note of “very satisfactory,” the 
faculty having, with the liberality to strangers for 
which they are so justly renowned, acce that 
eee certificates from Apothecaries and the 
Edinburgh University as equivalent to a “degree” in 
letters and science, and to their first professional 
examination. Miss Archer, an English lady, who 
presented herself for the first professional examina- 
tion (chemistry, physics, natural history, and 
tany), also passed with “ very satisfactory.” 


THE FEMININE DEGREES.—Every now and then 
some wise critic asks how colleges that admit youn 
ladies can confer on them the degree of Bachelor o 
Arts. Rutgers Female College, of New York City, 
makes an effective reply, in easy Latin, though diffi- 
cult English, by adopting a feminine form and confer- 
ring the degree of Baccalaurea Artium, Litterarum, 
ete. Thisis a wise decision. Woman has the right to 
study and practice medicine equally with man; but 
she has not the right to assume his title of Doctor of 
Medicine. Her title is Doctress—and this only can 

ive her the position of honor suited to her sex and 

er nature. 

Ligut.—The reason why bodies have different 
colors, some being black, some red, etc., is this: The 
rays of light are divided into seven primitive colors 
namely—violet, orange, red, blue, green, yellow, an 
indigo. When light strikes on a body, this body 
be of a nature to reflect the whole of the rays with- 
out decomposing them, it will appear white, for white 
is an assemblage of all the colors. If it reflect the red 


sorb all the rays except green, it will appear green; 
if it absorb all the rays without exception, it will be 
biack, for black arises from an absence of light. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles 
have been accepted: ‘‘ The Morning Star”—** Why,” 
—‘*Change”’—“ Loves of Shakspeare’s Women” — 
and “ A Chastened Life.” 

The following have been declined: ** At Eventide” 
—** Not Lost” —“ A Story’’-“ Freddie”—" Reflections 
on Life’—‘ Acrostic’’—" Sleep,” and “Janey’s Tri- 
als” (no stamp sent for its return). 
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BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE. 


WORMS AND WORM MEDICINES. 

AND now as to treatment. This, as may easily be 
conjectured, differs, properly, according to the spe- 
cies. No one remedy is suitable to every variety of 
the entozoa. That which affords prompt relief in 
one instance is worthless in another, and so the 
treatment must be conducted in conformity to cer- 
tain established principles. This adhering to some 
favorite formula, and employing it in every “case 
of worms” regardless of kind, color, or circum- 
stances, is where a great many people and some 
physicians make grave mistakes. There are paw 
ticular general rules, however, that are to be under- 
stood and carried out in all cases. First, it is 
necessary to destroy and expel the worms, and, 
second, to prevent their recurrence. The first ind 
cation is fulfilled by active purgatives, which drive 
them forcibly from the bowels, or by anthelmintics 
—medicines which prove disagreeable to them, and 
thereby cause them to leave the boweis, or so debili- - 
tate them as to disable them from maintaining their 
position, or destroy their life, and thus permit of 
their being thrown off by the bowels, or dissolved 
and taken up by the digestive process. The second 
indication is to be accomplished by attention to diet, 
etc., of which we will speak more freely hereafter. 
There are numerous medicines, both vegetable and 
mineral, which are known to possess anthelmintic 
virtues; some are harmless, and others are hurtful 
in the highest degree. Among those which may be 
used in “domestic practice” with safety are common 
salt, camphor, worm seed, tansey, rue, wormwood, 
garlic, assafetida, etc., and possibly. pinkroot, al 
though this, if used incautiously, is capable of ae 
complishing a great amount of evil. Of the cathartics 
calomel, aloes, castor oil, and colocynth, are the 
best. Cathartics and anthelmintics are often given 
together, or the latter administered night and morn- 
ing for a few days, and then followed by the former. 

For round worms it is best at first to administer a 
full dose of castor oil, and then after this has ope- 
rated thoroughly, commence with some of the other 
remedies, as wormseed, wormwood, or tansy tea, 
senna and pinkroot tea (senna, one half ounce ; pink- 
root, one half ounce: manna, one ounce; anise-seed, 
one quarter ounce; boiling water, one pint. Dose 
for a child two years old, one desertspoonful), syrup 
of garlic, ete. These may be given twice or three 
times per day for two or three days, and then fol- 
lowed by another dose of oil. Common salt, colored 
by cochineal, and given every morning in one-half 
teaspoonful doses, has been found very successful. 


| These are not pleasant remedies to take, any of them, 


nor is any vermifuge medicine, in any way that it 
can be prepared. When a child is troubled with 
worms, it has a “hard row to hoe” indeed, for the 


| W f themselves are nauseous things and a 
ray, and absorb all the others, it will be red; if it ab-.! Cerne oF Ge . g 





nuisanee, and the remedies to be taken for their 
removal not very much of an improvement. 
Numerous patent preparations to be used as “ worm 
medicines” are to be found in every drug store, but 
their safety as a general remedy is sometimes to be 
questioned. “Carter’s Worm Cakes,” which were 
so popular in some sections of the country some 
years ago, were composed of calomel, jalap, ginger, 
cinnabar (a preparation of mercury), and tin filings, 
certainly not an appropriate remedy to put into a 
mother's hands for promiscuous use among her chil- 


| dren. The “worm candy,” “lozenges,” and “com. 
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fits” of the present day are comparatively harmless, 
being composed for the most part of santonin, the 
active principle of wormseed. A very good remedy 
obtainable at the drug stores is the fluid extract of 
pink and senna, of which a teaspoonful may be given 
toa child two or three years of age morning and 
night. This has the advantage over the pink and 
senna tea of being administered in smaller doses, 
and it is in no ways dangerous (nor either is the tea) 
when given in this way. 

For thread worms, medicines by the mouth are 
not so good as in the other species. The most suc- 
cessful way of getting rid of them is to address the 
remedies immediately to the rectum, and after de- 
stroying them by proper injections, to procure their 
expulsion by a cathartic given in the ordinary way, 
or thrown into the bowels. A good way to proceed 
is to administer, first, an ordinary purgative injec- 
tion, as warm soap-suds and castor oil ; then a specific 
injection, or something that will weaken or destroy 
the worms, as common salt in solution, cold vinegar 
and water, or some bitter infusion, as quasia, gentian, 
ete., and then a/ter the worms have come away, an- 
other injection which is oleaginous and soothing, as 
linseed, sweet almond, or olive oiland flaxseed tea, or 
flaxseed tea alone. The itching and distress caused 
by these worms is abated by sweet almond oil, or 
a towel wrung out of cold water and applied to the 
parts. A dose of sulphur given every morning upon 
an empty stomach is as good a remedy as can be 
given internally. Sometimes much benefit accrues 
from greasing the child well about the fundament 
and as far up in the body as possible. The worms 
creep well down in the rectum and deposit their 
eggs, and the grease, if it reaches them, destroys 
them. This variety of entozoa usually diasappears 
at puberty. 

The tape worm may easily be gotten rid of by re- 
stricting the diet as much as is possible, and living 
upon pumpkin seeds (divested of shell) and milk, 
with an occasional dose of castor oil to relieve the 
monotony. 


[- Miterary Astices. 


From T. B. PeTerson & BRoTHERs, Phila. — 

WILD OATS SOWN ABROAD; or, On and Off 
Soundings. Being Leaves from a Private Journal. 
By Theodore B. Witmer. This book of travels was 
first published nearly twenty years since, its author 
assuming the nom de plume of a “Gentleman of 
Leisure.” It was received with great favor by a 
certain class of readers, and is, indeed, a lively, en- 
tertaining book. It has been for some time out of 
print, and it would have been as well, perhaps, on 
the score of morality, to have let it remain in the 
oblivion into which it had fallen. — 

THE CHEVALIER. Beiug the “Sixth Series” 
and end of “The Memoirs of a Physician.” By 
Alexander Dumas. 


From J. B. Lipprncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

NOT PRETTY, BUT PRECIOUS; and Other 
Short Stories. By John Hay, Clara F. Guernsey, 
Margaret Hosmer, and others. This volume holds a 
collection of short stories which have appeared from 
time to time in the pages of Lippincott’s Magazine. 
They are interesting reading, but possess no especial 
excellence. The first story from which the volume 

j*akes its nar-e is the best. 


From ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 
BLIQD AMOS. By Rev. E. P. Hood. Blind Amos 
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wins all hearts by love and kindness, which the au- 
thor calls his “ velvet principles.” These principles 
the book does its best to enforce. It is a good lesson 
well taught. 


From T. ELLWoop ZELL, Philadelphia :— 

THE WOMAN’S MEDICAL COMPANION, By 
Henry MeMurtrie, M.D. This is intended as a com- 
plement tothe “* Compendium of Domestic Medicine” 
by the same author, and is devoted more especially 
to the diseases of women and children. The style of 
the book is good, with the exception of the frequent 
use of the wrong word female instead vf woman, and 
its directions are so plain and so sensible that we could 
wish it to be in every nursery. Learned men do not 
write of male diseases, they say men. Ought not the 
mothers of men to be distinguished by their own 
title—women? Females may be cowsor geese. But 
the book is deserving of much praise. 


From J. P. SKELLY & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SWORDS AND SHIELDS. By Miss Emily Con- 
nell. 

JOHN HARTMAN. By Mrs. Margaret Hosmer, 
author of “ Juliet the Heiress,” etc. 

Two commendable stories, somewhat religious in 
character, intended for the reading of children, and 
specially suited for Sabbath-school libraries. 

From ELDREDGE & BROTHER, Philadelphia:— 

HUMAN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HY- 
GIENE. A Text-Book for Schools, Academies, Col- 
leges, and Families. By Joseph C. Martindale, M.D. 
This volume, besides the usuai matter to be found in 
such works intended for the use of the student, has 
a valuable Appendix containing information con- 
cerning the Care of the Sick ; Asphyxia from Drown- 
ing; Disinfectants; Poisons, and their Antidotes; a 
Glossary of Diseases; and a Glossary of Words, The 
hygiene it teaches is for the most part commendable ; 
still we cannot help thinking that an author must be 
somewhat behind the times who reiterates the long- 
exploded theory that “the bath should never be en- 
tered while the body is in a state of perspiration.” 
Perhaps he has never heard of Turkish Baths. 

From Harper & Broruers, New York, through 
J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MIDDLEMARCH: A Study of Provincial Life. 
By George Eliot. Intwovolumes. We have received 
the first volume of George Eliot’s latest work. It is 
unsatisfactory to read a story thus by halves, and 
we shall be glad when the second volume makes its 
appearance. Mrs. Lewes stands indisputably at the 
head of living English novelists. The author of 
* Adam Bede” and “ Romola” must do exceptionally 
well to maintain the reputation those works have al- 
ready won for her. But the reader will find nothing 
to disappoint him in “ Middlemarch.” As a story it 
is quiet, with few incidents, and those of the most 
commonplace nature. But its characters are closely 
and carefully delineated, showing’a wonderful knowl- 
edge of human nature in various distinct and oppo- 
site phases. Its style is so far from light that it is 
almost an effort to read it, yet it well repays one for 
its brilliancy and originality and its epigrammatie 
character. Dorothea, the heroine of the book, is a 
beautiful creation, and one, we might say, new to 
the pages of fiction. 

MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Gladstone, 
Ph. D., F. R.S. Various biographies of Michael Fara- 
day have already been published, some of them so 
large as to frighten the casunl reader, who would 
yet like to know something of the life and doings of 
this man of science. This little volume before us 
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Will satisfy just such a wish. It is prepared by one 
who knew him well, and was capable of giving a Just 
appreciation to his works. The book contains five 
chapters: The stury of his life; study of his charac- 
ter; fruits of his experience; his method of work- 
ing; and the value of his discoveries. 

A SMALLER SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, From the Discovery of America 
to the year 1872. By David B. Scott, author of “A 
School History of the United States.”’ With maps 
and engravings. A carefully prepared history, in- 
tended for the use of schools. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. By Charles Dick- 
ens. Illustrated by Thomas Worth. Harpers’ edition 
of Dickens’s works is a beautiful one. Its letter- 
press is clear and clean, and its binding is especially 
elegant. Its only drawback is the engravings, 
which are very indifferent specimens of art as re- 
gards both design and execution. Every attempt 
yet made to improve on the original illustrations of 
Dickens’s stories have, in our opinion, proved de- 
cided failures. 

OMBRA. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of “Chroni- 
cles of Carlingford,” etc. 

THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. D. 
Blackmore, author of “‘Cradock Nowell,” ete. 

Two English novels of average interest by well- 
known authors, who, at this period of their author- 
ship, require no renewed praise. 

From D. AppLeton & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE STORY OF A MILLIONAIRE, By L. Mohl- 
bach, author of “Joseph IL and his Court,” ete. 
Translated from the German by Nathaniel Greene. 
Madame Mihlbach has for once laid aside the rdle 
of historical novelist, and has condescended to deal 
in mere fietion. Her narrative follows the fortunes 
of a French family of moderate rank, and is suffi- 
ciently sensational in character to suit the taste of 
her admirers. 

LITTLE FOLK LIFE. By Gail Hamilton, author 
of “Woman's Worth and Worthlessness.” Gail 
Hamilton has evidently been a little girl herself at 
some period of her life, and a country school girl at 
that; or else she possesses rare powers of observa- 
tion to be able to describe so truly the “ ways and 
manners” of such little individuals. She writes a 
very charming children’s book, and one which not 
ouly children but grown folks will like to read. 

BEETON’S EVERY-DAY COOKERY AND 
HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. This is an English book, 
and, of course, in some respects unsuited to the use 
of the American housekeeper, so much do modes of 
management and of cooking differ in the two coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, it is a book containing many 
useful suggestions and valuable receipts. It includes 
over fifteen hundred practical receipts, accompanied 
by over one hundred colored plates, showing the 
proper mode of sending dishes to table, prefaced by 
instructions for mistress and servants. 

THE WHITE ROSE. By G. J. Whyte Melville, 
author of “Cerise,” et. 

THE BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE. By G. J. 
Whyte Melville, author of ‘* White Rose,” ete. 

Messrs. Appleton & Co. seem engaged in issuing a 
new edition of Mr. Melville’s works. They are tolera- 
bly entertaining, and have, no doubt, many admirers. 
But with the superabundance of new literature which 
every day brings to us, these novels seem scarcely 
worth reviving. 

DOCTOR VANDYKE. A Novel. By John Esten 
Cooke, author of “The Virginia Comedians,” ete. 
With illustrations. This is a novel of American life 
which dates back a hundred years. It is slightly 





sensational, stifi more improbable, and with a stilted, 
unnatural style. 

THE PIONEERS: or, The Sources of the Susque- 
hanna. By J. Fenimore Cooper. “The Pioneers” 
is the fourth volume in the “Leather Stocking” 
novels. The story is liberally illustrated from draw- 
ings by F. 0. C. Darley. 

From THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION HousE, New York, through J. C. Gar- 
RIGUES & Co., Philadelphia :— 

DROPS OF WATER: Poems. By Ella Wheeler. 
A collection of stirring temperance poems, the read- 
ing of which ought to arouse fresh enthusiasm against 
the crime of liquor selling. ' 

From RoBERT CARTER & BrotrHers, New York, 
through A. MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

THE KING OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH. By the 
author of “* Peep of Day.”’ “ Peep of Day” has gone 
everywhere where English and American children 
are brought up in the study of the Bi: le: and its suc- 
cessor will be heartily welcomed. It brings the his- 
tory of the Jewish kings down to the comprehension 
of very young children. The Sunday-school teacher 
will find it an invaluable assistant. 


From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston :— 

UNAWARES. By the author of “The Rose Gar- 
den.” The authoress of this charming book has 
found her specialty in the portraiture of French 
rural life. She has evidently lived in France, and 
knows the manners of the country even to trivial de- 
tails. Then she has also the art of working very 
pleasant love stories. Theré is an interesting plot to 
sustain her descriptions and delineations. We re- 
commend this book to all who believe that there is 
nothing in France outside of Paris. 

SAILING ON THE NILE. By Laurent Laporte. 
Translated by Miss Virginia Vaughan. Difficult as it 
is to write a fresh book on the Nile, M. Laporte has 
done it. His imagination is so vigorous and his style 
so forcible, that the unequalled grandeur and sub- 
limity of the Egyptian monuments impress the reader 
with a feeling almost of awe—a faint adumbration of 
that which comes upon the traveller in Karnak or 
Luxor. The translation is excellent, and the book 
well worth translating. 

THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER. By George Mac- 
Donald. This is the sequel to the “Quiet Neighbor- 
hood” and “Seaboard Parish” of the same author, 
whose books have been so widely read that no criti- 
cism will be necessary to recall him to our readers. 
Those who have bought and liked the first two works 
will assuredly ask for this, which is in its author's 
characteristic style. 

SIX OF ONE BY HALF-A-DOZEN OF THE 
OTHER. The odd title of this book is due to the 
fact of its multiple authorship. Six New England 
writers, with Mr. E. E. Hale at their head, have con- 
tributed to one story. There are six characters, 
three men and three women, who begin by falling in 
‘love with the wrong person, and end by finding the 
right one. The book will be found curious, amusing, 
and vivacious. 


From BorLE & CHAPMAN, Memphis, Tennessee, 
through J. B. Lrpprycort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SOUNDINGS. By Lide Meriwether. The author 
of the sketches which are comprised in the contents 
of this book, claims for her work no literary excel- 
lence, nor even accuracy in style. But she sends 
them out in the hope that itsweaders may be induced 
to think seriously on the subjects of which it treats. 
Despite its slight crudities of style, it is a noble little 
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k, pleading for a greater exercise of Christian 
arity toward the fallen ones of the writer’s own 
sex. She isa good and a happy woman speaking a 
brave word for the bad and the unfortunate among 
women, showing how they might be brought back to 
paths of honor and usefulness ; and uttering scathing 
words of rebuke to those who, while they condemn 
sin in one sex, excuse and palliate it—even seem to 
admire it—in the other. We wish every woman in 
the land would read this little book and seriously re- 
flect over it. 
REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

From LEonarp Scort & Co., New York :— 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. July, 1872. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. July, 
1872. 

THE NORTH BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
July, 1872. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. July, 1872. 

The July Quarterlies are very interesting. The 
review of M. Taine’s recent book in tle Quarterly, 
and of André Chenier in the Westminster, are ex- 
ceedingly weil done. We greet our old friends with 
a welcome warmer than any of the myriad who have 
sprung to life within these last few years. 

Blackwood'’s Magazine for the summer months is 
as good as ever. The series of articles on France 
and French matters and things, is the best we have 
seen on the subject. Long life to “* Maga!” 


Govey’s Arm- Chair. 


NOVEMBER, 1872. 

WE ask particular attention to the beautiful steel 
engraving—“ Kept In”—in this number. It repre- 
sents a village school in Ireland, taken from a paint- 
ing on exhibition in the Royal Academy. The school 
has broken up for the day; the boys have all left, or 
are preparing to leave; this unhappy wight among 
the number, for he has packed up his satchel, taken 
his cap from the floor, or wherever it may have been 
during school-hours, and is about to make his exit 
with the rest, when he is called back by the authori- 
tative voice of the master, who raises his eyes from 
over his spectacles, as if he would make a “full end” 
of him at once. Still there is something about the 
corners of that “ pursed-up” mouth, and in the gene- 
ral expression of the face, that shows more of the 
assumption of power than of the intention of using 
it; and one feels assured the culprit will in a few 
minutes be playing at marbles with his companions 
outside, after being suitably admonished as to future 
conduct. It is a capital picture of its kind: the two 
leading figures in it are admirable for expression in 
their relative character; while the youngster in the 
foreground, who has stopped while collecting to- 
gether his well-thumbed books, which appear as if 
they had passed from father to son through several 
generations, regards his erring schoolfellow with a 
kind of curious look, intimating that he is only wait- 
ing to hear the verdict, indifferent whether it results 
in liberty or imprisonment. 

Our Fashion Plate, and the wood-cut fashions for 
this month are excellently done. Carriage dresses, 
walking dresses, dinner dresses, coiffures, hats, bon- 
nets, children’s costumes, and many other articles 
are given without regard to expense. 











PREMIUMS.—Look at the top of the two following 
pages-for our splendid offers. 





READ OUR ADVERTISEMENT.—It appears to be ne. 
cessary now-a-days for the public to have premiums, 
or perhaps the publishers of low-priced magazines 
have forced the system. It has been their custom to 
give a premium only to the getter-up of aclub. Now 
we intend to make no distinction. Every subscriber 
shall have one, and one worth framing. This is a 
levelier. “Our Darling” is a pretty subject, and will 
suit every household, as the subject commends itself 
to the hearts of all. 


Gopey is comtinealy astonishing his patrons with 
new features of attraction, making the Lapy’s Book 
all that could be desired by the most fastidious. 
The number before us is a perfect beauty of typo- 
graphy, well filled with an admirable collecticn of 
useful information and elegant engravings and fash- 
semanas all tending to warrant the subscribers fn 
the belief that they are taking the best magazine 
published.—Herald, Farmington, Mo. 


Mrs. Hate’s poem on Thanksgiving Day and her 
appeal to the government for one universal Thanks- 
giving, should unite the nation on this subject. 


THE current number of GopEy's LaDy’s Book will 
fully sustain the high regener the periodical en- 
oys among the ladies. ay will find all they want 
o know about the fashionsfrom the plates and the 
letter press, and can then turn to pleasant readin 
matter, a feature of which is the commencement o 
a new story by Marion Harland, “Bred in the 
Bone.” The ninth etching of the “Miss Lolipop 
Party” series shows the guests taking their depar- 
ture. It is as spirited and as full of character as 
those which have preceded it.—Inquirer. 


CLuss.—Read the extraordinary in@ucements of- 
fered to the getters-up of clubs for 1873, contained in 
our advertisement on cover. Nothing of the kiad 
will be presented by any other publication. The ear- 
lier you commence your clubs the better. 


GopeEyr's Lapy’s Book is just received. This is, 
beyond doubt, the only real lady’s book in America. 
It should be in every household.—Home Journal, 
Anderson, Texas. 

A VERY pleasant letter :— 

September 2d, 1872. 

DeEaR Mr. GopEY: Although I ama stranger in this 
land, your Lapy’s Book is an old friend of mine, and 
I wish to tell you how it was liked in my own country 
of Scotland. A few years ago one of my classmates 
used to have GoDEY’s Lapyr’s Book sent to her from 
Canada, and brought it to school. I well remember 
what a favorite it was, how we longed for it, and how 
eager each was to get the first reading after our 
teacher, who liked it as well as any of us. Now that 
I have come to live in America, | am glad to renew 
my acquaintance with Godey, having ordered it from 
the,nearest book-store. 

And I am its well wisher, A E 


EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES.—Delia A. Fply, Buren 
Springs, Mich., has used her Wheeler & Wilson Ma- 
chine seven years without repairs; earned, making 
cloth garments, in 1869, $785; in 1870, $587. ‘7 besides 
doing the family sewing for four persons; has used 
one needle over a year on heavy work. 

AN ingenious mechanic of San Francisco, accord- 
ing to the Chronicle of that city, has just invented a 
baby carriage which seems well calculated to delight 
the hearts of mothers. , It is said to be so much of an 
improvement upon the clumsy vehicle now in use 
that it is capable of being folded into a piece of bag- 
gage no larger than an ordinary-sized portfolio. The 
object of the inventor was to produce an article that 
might be ked almost instantaneously by a nurse, 
and placed upon the front platform of a street car. 
Go a-head, and introduce it in this city as soon as 
possible. It will bea biessing to mothers. 
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Premiums !!! 


Something entirely new and unprecedented. A Chromo to every subscriber, whether single or in 
a Club. Every subscriber will be presented with a perfect bijou of a Chromo—‘OuR DARLING.” 


Store price, $3.00. See Advertisement. 








PREMIUMS.—Already our munificent offer begins 
to tell. Many have already availed themselves of it, 
and express themselves delighted with “Our Darl- 
ing.” ; 

“On vensins of the premium for the first club of 
twelve, another was immediately got up, and I don’t 
know at what number we will stop.” 

Another says: “‘We did not expect much from 
your offer of a Chromo to every subscriber. Imagine 
our astonishment when we received, truly, ‘Our 
ens, which we have already given out to be 

ramed, 


Still another writes: “‘Our Darling’ was most 
welcome. It is very pretty, but hasa ater merit 
in our eyes because it bears a resemblance to our 
own living darling.” 

From several parties who desired the Chromo 
mounted and varnished :— 

“We consider the extra twenty-five cents a very 
cheap investment—mounted, varnished, and ready 
for framing. It fits a frame in which we had a pre- 
mium offered by , New York. We have con- 
signed that tothe garret, and ‘Our Darling’ smiles 
in its place.”’ 

From another: “As we have seen one of your 
Chromos mounted and ready for framing, I inelese 
$ extra. Send to all my club the premium of ‘Our 

Yarling’ ready for framing.” 

Another from the sender of a club of twenty-four: 
“They all thank you for the pretty Chromo of ‘Our 
Darling.’ It has the nearest resemblance to an oil 
painting of any Chromo I have ever seen.” 


Wnaicu To ConprMN Most.—An account is given 
in the papers of a Connecticut wedding. Here is an 
extract :— 

“ The bride’s ornaments were of diamonds—a glit- 
tering array. They were the gift of the groom. 
They consisted of a pair of solitaire earrings, valued 
at $15,000, a locket worth $7500, a brooch of forty 
elegant diamonds worth $10,000, and two bracelets 
equally valuable.. In all, the diamonds amounted to 
nearly $50,000 worth. The groom was in full evening 
dress, and on his bosom sparkled two solitaires 
worth $5000 to $8000 each. Here we might say that 
he is the possessor of other equally magnificent dia- 
monds to the value of nearly $150,000.” 

We will suppose the interviewer approaching the 
groom and asking him the value of each of the pre- 
cious stones. A proper man would have told him 
that it was none of his business. But, no; he takes 
an inventory of what he and his wife were wearing, 
and gives the price—greatly exaggerated, no doubt. 
He knew it was to appear in the papers. Now let 
the question be answered, which is the most to 
biame—the inquisitive itemizer or the soft groom? 

Tus fact that “ Nestle’s Lacteous Farina” is fast 
becoming a necessity with mothers who are com- 
pelled to resort to its use as a substitute for the natu- 
ral food of infants, together with the endorsement 
given it by so many prominent physicians in New 
York City, is strong evidence that its fine nutritious 
qualities are sought for and appreciated by the pub- 
lic at iarge. The Farina is also an excellent diet for 
invalids. 





WHO WOULD NOT BE A CooK ?—The head cook at 
ane of the Saratoga hotels gets $1500 for four months. 
Under him are thirty Frenchmen as assistants, or 
cooksin the meatand game department, and twenty- 
five women as vegetable cooks. 





NEw SHEET Music.—J. Starr Holloway, Philadel- 
phia, has just published these new and beautiful 
songs: Only To Thee I Cling, sacred, by J. C. Beckel, 
30 cents. Harry Wayne, pretty ballad by Hackelton, 
35. Phantom Bells At Sea, beautiful duet, by same, 
85. Darling, Kiss My Eyelids Down, by Stewart, 35. 
Trust Not All Who Whisper Thee, by same, 30. Susie 
Morne, very pretty song, 30. 

Also, Homestead Waltz, Beverly Galop, and Bright 
Jewels Waltz, by Mack, all easy and pretty, each 2D. 
Jefferson Grand March, by Beckel, more difficult, 35. 
Emilien Polka, by Rudloff, 30. Spring Garden Schot- 
tische, by same, brilliant, 40. Cornell University 
Polka, by same, elegantly illustrated, 50. The Fairy 
Sprite, showy fantaisie by Mack, 60. Forget Me Not, 
by Ohm, illustrated, 60. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for November, con- 
tains a choice variety of new and fashionable musts. 
Every pianist or singer should have this magazine. 
40 cents single number ; last three numbers $1, or & 
per year. November and December numbers free to 
persons subscribing for 1873. Address only J. Starr 
Holloway, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


LIFE AT THE WATERING PiAces.—A toleraby 
smart young woman. Donn Piatt, writing from the 
White Sulphur Springs to the Washington Cupital, 
says:— 

“The paternal author of the belle here, it is said, 
the other day, shortly after his return to the Springs, 
was approached a a youth who requested a few 
minutes’ conversation in private, and began: ‘I was. 
requested to see you, sir, by your lovely daughter. 
Our attachment’— ‘Young man,’ interru the 
parent. briskly, ‘ I don’t know what that girl of mine 

about. You are the fourth gentleman who has ap- 

me this morning on that subject. I have 
es my consent to the others, and I give it to you. 
bless you!’”’ 


Unper the caption of “ Railroad Lying” the editor 
of a Chester (Pa.) paper cites the action of two well- 
dressed ladies. They each occupied a whole seat in 
a car between that place and Philadelphia, and when 
asked if the vacant seats by their sides were taken, 
answered in the affirmative. Parties who were com- 
pelled to stand the entire distance observed, when 
the cars reached their destination, that the seats 
were still vacant. The editor calls this “railroad 
lying.” Lies, whether great or small, are, after all, 
nothing but lies, even when they issue from the pret- 
tiest of mouths. 

FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. Gopgy. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows:— 

“The money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than $50. All persons 
who receive money orders are required to pay there- 
for the following charges or fees, viz: For an order 
for $1 or for any r sum, but not exceeding $20, 


the sum of 10 cents be charged and exacted b 
the postmaster giving such order ; for an order of 
and up to $30, the c ll be 15 cents; more than 


$30 and up to $40, the charge shall be 20 cents; over 
$:0 and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 cents.” 








| 
. 
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Premiums! 


Premiums !! 


Premiums !!! 


te Por Twenty-five cents extra added to the club price of each subscriber we will send the new 
Chromo, “Our DARLING,” mounted on stiff’ Bristol board, ready to put at once into a frame, and 


also pay the postage on tt. 





- ‘Tue following is an amusing description of how 
thunder used to be manufactured in a theatre :— 


“From Jonson it a that the rumbling of 
thunder was at that time imitated by the rulling to 
and fro of bullets or cannon-balls. This plan was in 
time superseded by more in 
i: curious to find, however. some fifty ago, 
one Lee, manager of the nbu Theatre, with a 
view to Improv ng the thunder of stage, ventured 
upon a return to the Elizabethan system of repre- 
senting a storm. His enterprise was attended with 
results at once ludicrous and disastrous. He p 
led here and there along the back of his 
an may ty parcel of nine-pound cannon- 
packed these in a wheelbarrow, which a carpenter 
was instructed to wheel to and fro over the ledges. 
The play was King Lear; and the jolting of the heavy 
barrow, as it was trundled alon uneven pathover 
the hollow stage, and the rum! —_ and re 
tions thus produced counterfei most effectively 
the raging of the tempest in the third act. Unfortu- 
nately, however, while the king was bra in front 

storm at the 


of the scene, the pitiless the car- 
ter missed his footin m5 een of the 
ipee, and fell down, heal Ww, lis, 
andall. The stage being on a declivity, the caanon- 
balls came rolling rapidly and noisily down towards 
the front, gathe force ad and. 
overcoming the fee 


diers, amidst t 
dience, and the amazement and alarm of the Lear of 
the night. As the nine-pounders advanced towards 
him, and rolled about in all direc was com. 


ly inappropriate to the age 


character he was personating. He was even said to 
resemble a dancer achieving the feat 
known as the egg-horn: _ Presently, too, the mu- 
sicians became or the safety of ves 
and their instri and deemed it 

scale the spiked partition which di them 


the pit; for the cannon-balls were 
ing the lamps, and falling heavily into 
Meantime, exposed to the full ane 


rone, beside the empty barrow, carpenter, the 
nnocent invoker of the storm he had to 
allay or direct—not at all hurt, but t- 
ened and bewildered. After unlucky ment, 
the manager abandoned his wheelbarrow and can- 
non-balls, and reverted to more received methods of 
producing stage storms.” 


GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book is certainiy a truly excelient 
book, and in fact the same may be said of every issue 
of this magazine. It is the oldest ladies’ on 
in the country, and has become a stand hori 
in the fashion world. In the Ltt toe 
there is a great amount of reading t is - 
ingly diversified and interesting.-Democrat, Skanea- 
teles, N. Y. 

HORRIBLE TASTE.—A correspondent writing from 
Saratoga, in describing the prominent visitors at 
that popular resort, gives the following description 
of one of them:— 

“An interesting, but rather horrible individual, 
because so doleful, is a gentleman with a long, pale 
face, eyes deep set in his head, a sepulchral voice. 
who has the odd fancy of wearing a death’s head 
upon his shirt front. And this death’s head is con- 
tinually opening and shutting its ghastly mouth, 
which unpleasant operation is ormed by means 
of a small galvanic ry, W its owner carries 
in his pocket.” 


Tr has been truly said that we are creatures of 
habit, and it should be remembered that good habits 


are quite as easily formed as ones. ns 
who complain of being unable to break themselves 
of a bad habit maty be assured that the same diffi- 
omy i. exist in breaking a good one, when it is 
orme 








Wart the great singers have sprung from :— 


“Lucca, like Nilsson, came of plebeian stock ; but 
unlike Nilsson she has matured {nto lyric greatness 
by a slower or surer process. I know not what slaves 
of St. Cecilia hunt the peasant fields of Europe for 
these diamonds, but most of us know by what la- 
borious — they are polished and set, and how 
inevitably they come at last to decorate a title with 
the radiance of their genius. The Baroness von 
Rhaden (Lucca aprane from obscurity in Vienna. 
It was in the Hof Theatre that she was first dis- 
covered, a little imp only eight years old, whose 
duties were to stand on her toes three hours every 
morning and let the ballet-master scold her. Her 
| -yewnd were miserably poor, and they were Jews. 

t seems strange now to tell of her pitiable sufferings 
in that theatre; of the meanness of her attire, and 
the scoffs of her companions. But why should it 
seem strange when there are some of us who can 
remember when Adelina Patti ran barefoot over our 
free soil, and carried beer for her master? Have we 
soreperen that but yesterday Christine Nilsson gath. 
e fagots in the bleak sands of Smaland, as her 
forefathers, I know not for how many penerations, 
did before her? We remember the celebrated Viar- 

ot Garcia as a r, sae! clad child in the city 
of New York. Certainly, of all peoples, we are the 
least surprised at this—we who cannot stretch out a 
hand without coming in contact with genius and 
wealth grown so fast that the muck of the sprouting 
place is not washed off by success.” 


bs 
There would be no objection to these small begin- 
nings if they did not themselves forget it, and ape 


; the manners of princesses. The greatest imposition 


tions, he 
pees Se Meoiny an seve in avotikag spon om. | of the day is the enormous prices paid to these 


Divas. 
TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS :— 


“A lady's wedding trowsers in Richmond is said 
to contain a $42 pair of stockings.” 


* ‘The compositor should have set it up “ trousseau.” 


A very great difference. Weare told that she of the 
$42 pair of stockings felt offended when she saw the 
item. 

The Rey. Dr. Spurgeon seems to be a sufferer from 
the types. Here is another:— 

“From this peculiarity, I fae arises the discre- 
fancy between the estimates of Mr. Spurgeon’s regu- 

hearers and those who listen to him once or twice 

and go away disappointed. The latter anatomize his 
sermons, while the former take them as whales.” 

We presume that it was intended “take thein as 
wholes.”’ 

“Rey. Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, has had sole 
charge of a church longer than any other Unitarian 
ee in the United States. He was settled in 


So says one of our papers. Either there is a typo- 
graphical error here, or the Dr. is a very old man. 
Could it be 18257 

An editor lately referred—or thought he did—to a 
political opponent as “an old poppy,” but he was 
somewhat startled to find that the types made him 
say what he did not mean, “an old puppy.” Not 
much difference here, we think. We would as leaye 
be called an old puppy as an old poppy. 

Curious item from a Western paper :— 

“ An Ohio man cursed 84,000 hams last season.” 

Dry work, we should say; and why did he curse 
them? Upon reflection, we thought it must be a ty- 
pographical error, and that he cured not cursed that 
number of hams. The latter reading appears more 
natural. 
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PLEASANT PINE PLams, ALA., Aug., 1872. 

Mr. Gopgy :—I succeeded admirably in making up 
a club for the Lapy’s Book, for I think the ladies in 
this settlement have determined to follow the fash- 
ions. The men all say they think we had better go 
to work and attend to our housekeeping and chiidren 
raising, than spending so much money on dress; but 
we don’t intend to be made slaves of like the women 
in heathen countries, we are determined one and all 
to enjoy ourselves. Mrs. Humphries says she thinks 
we are right, and that every family should have the 
Lapy’s Book. And I know she is glad, poor soul, 
for now she can have a chance to read hers when she 
gets it before it circulates all around the settlement, 
but she will not say so, for she is too good-natured to 
complain of her neighbors. 

We had a big meeting at our church a few weeks 
ago, and the preacher tried to get up a subscription 
to build a new church at Pleasant Pine Plains, and 
preached a mighty fine sermon about Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, and how it was the duty of every one of us to con- 
tribute something toward building a temple for the 
worship of God, not anything so fine as Solomon's, of 
course, but a neat country edifice. Now, Mr. Godey, 
our church at Pleasant Pine Plains is just as different 
from Solomon's Temple as night is from day, for it is 
built of logs, and has cracks all around, some of them 
large enough to throw a cat through. After preach- 
ing, when we all assembled in the grove to eat our 
dinners, we talked the matter over. Some were will- 
ing to contribute a little, others said they could not, 
for it would take all they could rake and scrape to 
keep up with the fashions. Som of the old ladies 
said they ought to be ashamed to dregs so fine any- 
way, it wasn’t religious, and they ought to give the 
money to the preacher; but they said their husbands 
might pay the preacher and give up chewing and 
smoking. Old Miss Sally Salerhorn said for her part 
she did not want any new church, the old log pen was 
good enough for her, “for,” says she, “my reg’lar 
seat is by a big crack, and I kin set thar and dip snuff 
and spit through it all the time ov meetin’ and watch 
the people comin’ in. They are not goin’ to git any 
ov my dimes for their new-fangle’ notions, them that 
wears finery ought to build fine churches,” and she 
stretched her neck, screwed up her mouth, and 
kicked her foot until I thought she would take a fit. 
Miss Sally is mighty stingy and a real old fogy, and 
all she cares for is dipping snuff and backbiting every 
body generally. ‘But just think, Miss Sally,” says 
Miss Araminta Jones, stepping up, with her long 
train catching in the bushes, and tossing her false 
ringlets, “‘ what an improvement it would be in the 
neighborhood to have a nice new church like those 
they have inthe city, they are so elegant, and have 
such comfortable pews.” ‘* Well, if you think so, you 
may help build it,” says Miss Sally, “I am not agoin’ 
to spend my money on church edifices nor camel's 
humps, nuther.” Whereupon Miss Araminta sub- 
sided, and let the subject drop. Now, Miss Ara- 
minta Jones used to live at Pleasant Pine Plains, 
and was just like the rest of us, but after she went 
to Mobile to live with Mrs. Snobson as seamstress 
and housekeeper, she learnt to put on a great many 
city airs, and turns up her nose at us when she comes 
up here in the summer, and calls everything coun- 
trified. She says she thinks it is so disgusting to see 
country people trying to ape the fashions. She tries 
to dress just like the pictures in your fashion plates, 
Mr. Godey, but somehow she does not fix it on ex- 
actly right, though her camel’s hump, as Miss Sally 
ealls it, is large enough in all conscience, and her 
head is about the size of a half bushel, covered over 
with ‘ow and moss, and her great hoop earrings make 
people stare. I went to see her one day, and she had 





on @ sacque with a queer kind of a fixing in the back 
which she called an “Arab fold.”” Now, Mr. Godey, 
is it possible that we, in these United States have to 
go to the Arabs for our fashions? I never saw an 
Arab, but my impression is they are a wild sort of 
heathen people, and Mr. Mark Twain says they go 
galloping about with their rags flying in the wind 
like lunatics, or something of that sort. Now, Mr. 
Godey, can’t we have fashions enough without tak- 
ing pattern after wild Arabs? 
Respectfully, Mary ANN WorRTRY. 


Herz is something for our readers to puzzle out :— 

“How a Dublin chambermaid is said to have got 
twelve commercial travellers intoeleven bed-rooms, 
and yet to have given each a separate room. Here 
we have the eleven bed-rooms :— 
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“* Now,’ said she, ‘if two of you gentlemen will go 
into Ne. 1 bed-room, and wait there a few minutes, 
I'll find a spare room for one of you as soon as I've 
shown the others to their rooms. 

“ Well, now, having thus bestowed two gentlemen 
in No. 1, she put the third in No. 2, the fourth in No. 

the fifth in No. 4, the sixth in No. 5, the seventh in 
No. 6, the eighth in No. 7, the ninth in No. 8, the 
tenth in No. 9, and the eleventh in No. 10. She then 
came back to No. 1, where, you will remember, she 
had left the twelfth gentleman along with the firs 
and said: ‘I’ve now accommodated all the rest, an 
have still a room to spare; so, if one of you will 

iease ae No. 11, you will find it empty.’ Thus 
he twelfth man got his bed-room. Of course there 
is a hole in the saucepan somewhere; but we leave 
the reader to determine exactly where the fallacy is, 
with just a warning to think twice before deciding 
as to which, if any, of the travellers was the ‘odd 
man out.'” 


The Newburyport Herald says:— 

“ Miss Sarah Sawyer, a Quaker lady, died recently 
at West Newbury in her 96th year, the oldest person 
iu town. She left a good estate, in the main the ae- 
cumulation of her own Tt and prudence. On 
the inventory of her persona prop ‘rty were 160 
sheets, 100 chemises, 1 rs hose, 100 gloves, with 
pillow-cases, towels, napkins, etc., to match, all of 
which spun, wove, and made with her own hands. 
Some of this immense stock had been in the house 
for seventy years. We don’t claim that the example 
» al r worthy of imitation; so, girls, don’t do 

t. 


A LADY correspondent thus writes from London :— 

“T have been obliged to P ragcie§ re-learn the English 
language. Words here do not always convey the 
same meaning as in America. There are no rail- 
roads, but ‘railways;’ no depots, but ‘stations; no 
firemen, but ‘stokers; no cars, but ‘carriages.’ 
There seem to be no buggiesin England. There are 
no stores, but ‘shops.’ Neither an inn nor a public 
house is obliged to entertain travellers with other 
accommodations than beer or spirits. Tobe fed and 
lodged one must go to a tavern or hotel. When you 
ask for beer, they give you porter. Lager is un- 
known. There is no washing and ironing, but 
‘washing and mangling.’ Beans are known as 
‘haricots’ (the plebeians term them ‘aricots). The 
word corn stands for most any kind of grain. There 
is no Indian meal, but ‘corn flour.’ A streak of 
sunshine once an hour constitutes a ‘fine day.’ No 
street cars, but ‘tramways :’ no pitchers, but ‘ Jugs.’ 
Muslin is called ‘calico.’ There is no broiling, but 
‘ grilling.’ ” : 


RATHER HIGHFALUTIN.—A showman advertises his 


Rhineceros as follows :— 

“ He is the undoubted ‘ Leviathan’ of Holy Writ, of 
whom it is written: ‘ His scales are his pride, shat up 
together as with a close seal.’ ‘He esteemeth iron as 
straw and brass as rotten wood.’ This is the only 
full-grown monster of its kind ever imported into the 
United States. His weight is over eight thousand 
pounds, or four tons, requiring a team of eight im- 
mense horses to draw the enormous den which con- 
fines him.” 





oe 
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PARIS ITEMS. 


A DOCUMENT has recently been unearthed in the 
French Record Office which may prove of interest to 
members of the Woman's Dress iation. 

copy of an old law enacted by Philippe le Bel on the 
3d of June, 1310, to restrain all “counts, barons, 
dames, and demoiselles” from wearing any costume 
the material for which ld cost more than 25 sols. 
(25 cents), the aune (one and a quarter yard)! 


If Philippe lived at this day, he would be inter. 
viewed strongly by the ladies. 


Panis has been grumbling over the heat this year, 
but the weather been co vely fri to 
what it was on August & 1705, according to a 
contemporary, “the was so intense that num- 
bers of persons were stifled to death. The thermo. 
meters broke; the leaves of fe - curled up as if 
they had been flung into the fire; eggs were cooked 
in the sun; and the only way to avoid the burning 
air was by going underground. The number of per- 
sons who perished is not given, but is set down as 
enormous.” 


We have been grumbling at the heat this year, but 
would any amount of grumbling have done justice 
to the subject if it had been as hot as the above? 


Tus Parisian rag-picker is a well-known character 
to all who have traversed the streets of that capital 
at night, but he has a colleague concerning whom 
little is said or kno the “dead dog” and “old 
cork” collector. a hese two industries should 
go together is inexplicable, even to the men them- 
selves, but such is the case. Dead dogs are by no 
means bad property; the skin fetches from 2d. to 3d. 
when it has not become deteriorated long resi- 
dence in the water; the fat is worth 5d. two and 
one-third pounds, and the bones also sell for a trifle. 
The corks are by no means 80 as r they 
have been cleaned and pared they only seil for 
5d. per 100. The professicn is only sufficiently lucra- 
tive to maintain a few members (two frances a day 
being the oversee n), who reside for the most 
wi n that chifionier quarter, the Rue Pétit, Cité 
ppe. 


A Paris ScanpaL.—How M. and Mme. Masson 
refurnish their house :— 


“A most painful affair,” says the correspondent 
of the London Daily hr which some months ago 
caused great excitement in Enghien and Montmo- 
rency, but which has not hitherto been much known 
in Paris, is now fully reported on the occasion of an 
appeal from the Correc’ Tribunal of Pontcise to 
the Court of Paris. A family in easy circumstances, 
and reputed of the highest , has been 
convicted on the plainest evidence of a flagrant dis- 
regard of the laws of meumand tuum. These per- 
sons flattered themselves in the usion by 
the occupation of an invadi enemy, they might be 
able to yoy = their neighbors s with im- 
punity. Among the many vi which sur- 
round the Enghien lake, one of largest and most 
substantial is the Villa Masson. M. Masson isa Paris 
jeweller, who has made a large fortune, and who 
some ago bought the country-house at Enghien, 
in which he lived with his wife, a married daughter, 
and the husband of the latter, M. Paillard. The 
Paillard family has a villa at Montmorency. Before 
the investment of Paris in 1870, M. and Mme. Masson 
removed almost all their furniture from the Enghien 
house to a place of safety. But on their return after 
pease was signed, they found the house which they 

rad left nea 7m ty better furnished than it was 
before. The ans, it seems, when they occupied 
Enghien, had fixed upon the Villa Masson as an eli- 
gi e place for a military club; and in order to make 
t comfortable, they had transferred to it a variety of 
furniture fronr neighboring houses abandoned by 
their owners. A grand piano-forte, glass chiffon- 
nie: a complete set of drawing-room furniture, 
brought from the chalet of Baron arm-chairs 
from the Thermal establishment, and a quantity of 
mattresses, were stored away in Villa Masson, and 
left there by the Prussians when they evacuated. In- 
credible as it may appear, the Masson family on their 
return made a compromise with their conscience by 
such eepeceng as this: ‘ We, like other pewple, have 
suffered greatly by the war; the furniture, which we 
~ ed find in our ho from the “fortune 


use, comes 
war.” It would be very silly of us to give it up: 
let us say nothing about it; Heaven knows where the 





ownerg are, and it is not likely they ever will come 
to trouble us.’ For some time they remained in quiet 
ae, and they brought themselves to regard 
he furniture which the Prussians had put in their 
house as their lawful property. But their case, 
though the most considerable, was not the only one 
of the kind. Prussian officers during the siege had 
rformed various chassé-croise manceuvres with the 
rniture of the Enghien villas. A lieutenant fond 
of music would —- a piano-forte with a major 
who wanted aside , and chairs, tables, beds, and 
and pans were constantly removed by fatigue 
parties according to the convenience of the officers 
a in the place. In this state of things, some 
me after the peace, the mayor of Enghien issued a 
proclamation requiring all the inhabitants in posses- 
sion of furniture not belo ng to them to bring it 
to a Breed place, that it might be claimed by the 
ri Meanwitle the Masson family, te 






whom ad been repeatedly made for 
pase their house, protested that every- 
n 


was their own property. When the 
proclamation appeared they put a little old furniture 
of no value into a m-house for the owners tocome 
and look at, and declared that there was nothing else 
in the house not theirown. Mme. Masson, however, 
had removed a valuable chiffonier to the house of her 
son-in-law’s family at Montmorency, and had got an 
u rer to re-cover Baron Strass’s furniture, in 
hopes of disguising it. The above facts were 
conclusively proved at Pontoise, and the tribunal 
then sentenced the four inhabitants of the Masson 
villa to imprisonment for robbery. Pending the a 

1 M. Masson, whose reason was upset by the dis- 
closure, has been locked 4 in a lunatic asylum. 
Mme. Masson, and her daughter and son-in-law, M. 
and Mme. Paillard, were alone placed at the bar of 
the Court of Appeal. Their counsel, M. Desmarest, 
was reduced to plead that the head of the family, M. 
Masson, had a violent temper, which overawed his 
wife ; and, moreover, that the effects of the war were 
so demoralizing as to enervate conscience, destroy 
judgment, and confound all notions of right an 
wron Court of Appeal did not admit this plea 
It sentenced Mme. Masson to a year’s imprisonment« 
her daughter to six months, and her daughter's hus- 
band to three months. It is a very shocking case.” 


IRIsH ADVERTISEMENTS.—The following advertise- 
ments have been, from time to time, clipped from 
Irish papers: From the Freeman's Journal, 1870:— 

“One pound reward. Lost, a cameo brooch, repre- 
senting Venus and Adonis on the Drumcondra road, 
about ten o’clock on Tuesday evening.” 

From the Cork Reporter (advertisement of a wine 
merchant) :— 

“The advertiser, having made an advantageous 
purchase, offers for sale, on very low terms, about 
sixty dozen of prime port-wine, lately the property of 
a gentleman forty years of age, full in the body, and 

th a high bouquet.” 

The two following advertisements appeared in all 
the Dublin papers, emanating from a well-known 
livery-stable keeper :— 

“To be sold, cheap, a mail phaeton, the property of 
a gentleman with a movable head, as good as new,” 

To be sold, a splendid gray horse, calculated fbr 
a charger, or would carry a lady with a switch taii.” 

From Saunders’ Newsletter:— 

“Ten shillings reward. Lost, by a gentleman, a 
white terrier wr St yes the head which is black. To 
be brought to, etc.” 

To the Irish advertisements may added one Eng- 
lish one, which was the subject of a humorous article 
in the Saturday Review, some four or five years 
since :-- 

“To be sold, an Erard grand piano, the propert 
of a lady about to travel in a walnut-wood ense with 
carved legs.” 


INNOCENT CREATURE.—A country girl, coming from 
a morning walk, was told she looked as fresh as a 
daisy kissed by the dew, to which she innocently 
replied: “ You’vye got my name right Daisy; but 
his isn't Dew.” 


Whur is the fish an eccentric animal? Because he 
will have his (s)whim. 
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AN English writer’s opinion of American ladies 
and green corn :— 


“The beauty of American women—I_ beg their 
on, ladies—has become almost proverbial. Since 
the late ingenious Nathaniel Hawthorne denounced 
the English matron in terms scarcely so chivalrous 
as those in general use among American gentlemen 
when speaking of the fair sex, and praised to the 
skies ‘the trim damsels of our native land,’ Ameri- 
can beauty has made its mark in the world’s history. 
Dainty Transatiantic dames, glorying.in tiny hands, 
and stepping mincingly in almost im ible bottines, 
have compelled the aristocratic inhabitants of the 
‘effete oligarchies’ to own the power of a delicate 
intellectual beauty—often, alas! too evan 
The middle-aged, and now unhappily obese, writer 
was once smitten ‘out West’ by a pair of eyes, 
liant enough to ponetrate through any known quan- 
tity of adi tissue. The said eyes bel toa 
very trim damsel indeed. Her knowste? ee, 
ficial, perhaps, but anny showy—of all t in 
heaven and earth was positively astonishing. Her 
pace on the piano was wonderful; her as a 
skatist,’ and her proficiency in the ‘Dutch roll’ 
were crushing. It must be confessed that her con- 
versational talents, voluble as they were, were mostly 
of an interrogative nature. In the course of one 
short half hour’s conversation with this gifted young 
lady, etat seventeen, I was ver hocougnly 
completely put ‘through my facings’ in theology, 
histery, statistics, music, geology, n Mor- 
monism, the comparative merits of America and 
the Old Country, the last new shape of bonnet, the 
last new novel, the Reverend and facetious Henry 
Ward Beecher’s last sermon, the prospects of the 
Erie Railway, Hans Breitmann, Bret Harte, ks- 
pears and the musical glasses. This brilliant com- 
ination of Venus and Minerva was irresistible. I 
thought it best to surrender at discretion. Next 
day, hevrever, my feelings received a shock as vio- 
lent as it was unexpected. Among the vegetables 
set forth for dinner was the popular dish of green 
corn, consisting of the tender ears of sweet corn—a 
peculiarly delicate variety of maize. The ‘cobs,’ 
carefully boiled, were served up in a napkin, and 
presented a very pretty appearance. y horror 
may be imagined when I saw the fair being of whose 
bow and spear I was the helpless captive, seize upon 
a corn-cob with her jewelled fingers, smear the vege- 
table object with pepper, salt, and butter, and then 
procect—-sraerne the corpus delicti at both ends 
ike a Pandean pipe—to gnaw the dainty nascent 
corn from its parent ear. I did not miss the next 
train. Much revolving these things, and groaning 
imo sub pectore, I rolled rapidly away eastwards, 
and entering into conversation with an intelligent 
person—much given to the chewing of tobacco—who 
was very anxious to know whether I was in dry 
oods or in oils, I dexterously turned the conversa- 
tion upon green corn. The information candidly 
imparted to me was to this effect: That the habit of 
gnawing the corn from the ear was based upon a 
sound principle, & e., that a delicious saccharine 
substance adheres to the corn, and can only be 
ero enjoyed by the gnawing process; that 
the effete inhabitants of the great city of New York 
who preferred to cut the corn from the ear were 
mere degenerate imitations of ‘ Europeans,’ and that 
to such miserable creatures the true flavor of green 
corn was utterly lost. Asa philosopher, I was com- 
pelled to make the experiment, ut without wit- 
nesses. It was not ‘a success.’ The saccharine 
matter was there, as predicted, but the corn (or, 
rather, the tender husk thereof) inserted itself into 
the dental interstices in a singularly vating 
and pertinacious manner. Thenceforth I followea 
the practice of the yo nerate New Yorkers, and 
cut the corn from the cob, mixed it with some stewed 
tomatoes, and contrived to ‘ worry it down.’” 


A Doctor of New York being about to marry his 
fourth wife, some one asked his daughter who was 
going to perform the oor aay She replied: “I 

on’t know, but I presume that it will be Dr. S. He 
generally marries father.” 

“In Germany, while it is perfectly proper for a 
youns lady to go home alone through the streets in 

he evening, it would be highly improper for a young 
gentieman to accompany her.” 

How do they fix it? 

WOL. LXXxvV.— 31 





Ir has been often said that the Russian soldier is a 
mere machine. The following, we think, confirms 
it:— 


“The ‘effete monarchies’ of the Old World are 
now busy with the ‘autumn manceuvres’ of their 
armies. These mancuvres resemble in many of 
their features the famous ‘general training’ day of 
our forefathers. At the Russian camp, however, 
some additions have been made which undoubtedly 
would have astonished even the traditional militia 
officer. At camp one day asham fight was arranged, 
and preparations were made by the ambulance corps 
to take care of the wounded. As the battle was only 
to be feigned, it was necessary in the first place to 
select a number of men to play the parts of the 
kilied and the dying, and to prevent mistakes and 
confusion each one was furnished with a ticket, set- 
ting forth the nature and the eosertty of his injuries. 
The troops then marched out, the mimic combat be- 

n, and soon the ground was thickly covered with 
fhe victims of war’s fell r: The ambulance men 
advanced and began to pick up the sufferers. The 
wounds of each one, as indicated by the ticket at- 
tached to the body, were es examined, and 
the proper remedies were promptly administered. 
One of the soldiers, however, received instructions 
which justified him, as he thought, in giving up the 
ghest. Those who were taking care of wounded 
were surprised at finding that he gave no sign of 
life, and immediately called an officer for consulta- 
tion. The officer asked the man what ailed him, but 
received no reply. A physician was then called, un- 
der whose direction water was thrown in the 
wounded man’s face, but without the desired result. 
Finally, the signal for the close of the exercises 
sound whereupon the dead man jumped up as 
well as ever. In reply to the questions which were 
put to him, he said t he had done nothing but 
what it seemed to him the severity of his wounds 
required him to do.” 





A MICHIGAN r teds an amusing story of a 
minister of that State who took an old-fashioned 
sweat, and was wrapped up in an old-fashioned 
quilt of many colors. In due course of time 

e waked up to find himself all over potted blue. 
black, and purple. Believing that mortification had 
already set in, he began to settle up his earthly ac- 
counts and prepare for his final dissolution, while 
the members of the flock gave themselves up to un- 
controllable grief. The arrival of a physician, and 
the examination of the faded quilt, gave another 
explanation of the spots, and turned the house of 
mourning into one of laughter. 


THE Paris Fi warns its readers against pining 
too much confidence in the announcement of a hote 
whose propeseeer informs the public that “ English, 
German, Italian, and Spanish are spoken here.’ 
An Englishman, it says, who lately “descended” at 
the hotel in question, and could find no waiter pos- 
bereng | even the most rudimentary acquaintance 
with the English language, asked for the Laon! ot yp 
and being told that there was none, demanded an 
explanation. “By whom, we -¥ he In uired, “are 
English, German, Italian, and Spanish spoken?” 
“ By the travellers, sir, who come to the hotel,’ was 
the reply. 

“ NINETY-NINE eae Robert Edwards, great- 

ndfather of John Edwards, of Bellefontaine, 
hio, leased from King Gorm, of pagiand a large 
tract of land in that country, for a period of ninety- 
nine years. The lease has dust expired, and Mr. 
— ona — other a irs. have Lmeosves L 
ormation that the pro property 
is now worth $22,000,000" ~—_— 

We don't exactly see how the property can belong 
to the Edwards’ heirs. At the end of the lease, we 
should suppose that the property belonged toc the 
heirs of King George, as the Edwards’ only held it 
on a lease. 

Hanps have they, yet steal not—Clocks. Legs have 
they, yet walk not—Tables. Teeth have they, yet chew 
no mbs. Lips have they, kiss not—Pitchers. 
eedies. Hearts have 

Ears have they, yt 


Eyes have they, yet see not— 
they, yet pity not—Cabbages. 

hear not—Old book leaves. Arms have they, yet 
not—Chairs. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
formerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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[Selavatatstatetsteer. 
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THE above was desi and built for Robert F. | whole quite commodious and compact when closed. 
Lee -», Pottsville, and has given great satis- | Much beauty, convenience, and comfort are sacri- 
faction. It is esteemed b many as being the most | ficed continually by persons building without se- 
beautiful house in the ,.and is situated upon | curing these important considerations. 
high grounds, and set some distance back from the First ~~ porch: V vestibule; H hall, 8 feet 
street. The grounds are nicely arranged, and the | wide; P ie or, 19 by 24 feet; SK sitting-room, 165 by 
ae is what may be called a plain square house, | 19 feet; DR dining-room, 14 by 18 feet; MR music- 
with a kitchen wing thrown out on its rear. A bay | room, 10 by 14 feet: RH rear hall, 6 feet wide; K 
end gives a beautiful effect 7 entering the parlor. | kitchen, 14 by 18 feet; S scullery, 10 by 11 feet; P 
The chimney being in the bay, with the aid of a | pantry. 











FIRST STORY. SECOND STORY. 


large mantel glass, causes the doors of the patie to Second Story.—DR dressin -room, 8 by 9 feet: PC 
be seen upon entering, as well as a beautiful chan- ee ag chamber, 19 by 19 feet; C chamber, 14 by 
delier, which gives the appearance of double the | 19 feet; H hall, 8 feet wide; C chamber, 14 by 15 feet ; 
extent. The music room attached by sliding doors | C chamber, 14 by 17 feet; BR bath-room, 7 by § feet ; 
ean be thrown into one room, and the wide folding | N nursery, 12 by 18 feet; BK bed-room, 10 by Is feet; 
doors in the hall utilize that space and render the | SR store-room. 
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THE PREMIUM MACHINE.—Visitors at the Northern 
Ohio Fair, last autumn, will remember the long, ardu- 
ous struggle between the eight or ten leadin wing 
Machines on exhibition there for supremacy in family 
sewing. The samples exhibited were valued at thou- 
sands of dollars, and, taken together, made up a dis- 
play which was alone worth a trip to the fair to see. 
After full consideration the committee ——— 
awarded the first premium to the Wilson Improv 
Machine, which was pronounced superior to all 
others in family work. We refer to this d tri- 
umph to remind the ladies that this same Wilson Ma- 
chine is the cheapest first-class machine ever offered, 
costing $15 less than any other machine of its high 
rank. It is difficult to understand why the > people of 
this section should purchase or use any other ma- 
chine. Salesroom at 1309 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 

hia, Pa., and in all other cities in the United States. 

he company want agentsin country towns. 


AT a recent entertainment given at Schwalbach, 
Germany, as the doors were about opening, it was 
discovered that the tickets had been forgotten, and 
neither checks nor counters of any description were 
procurable at short notice. The mountebank was 
equal tothe occasion. Hesent to his hotel, borrowed 
several packs of playing cards, and arranged that 
all the red suits were to be admitted to the reserved 
seats, and the black to the area. This plan was 
simple enough, but the medley of Russians, Ger- 
mans, Americans, and French, who compose the 
audiences at Continental watering places looked 
somewhat bewildered on receiving Hearts and Clubs 
in exchange for their thalers, and at last it was 
found advisable to engage one of those wonderful 

lyglot waiters, who can slang you in a dozen 
ongues, to stand at the door and explain why one 
visitor who had the Deuce of Diamonds was entitled 
to a better pes than another couple who had just 
been served with the King and Queen of Clubs. 


SPLENDID CHROMOS at less than half the price 
asked in the stores:— 

“ ASKING A BLESSING.” Painted by Professor 
Jordan. Size 20% by 15. Price $1.00. 

“ISN'T SHE PRETTY?” Painted by the cele- 
brated Lily M. Spencer. Size 12% by 16%. Price 
$2.50. 

“MOUNT MERINO.”—Sunset on the Hudson. 
Painted by Arthur Ponton. Size 19% by 10%. Price 
$2.50. 

“UNDER THE MISTLETOE.” Price $2.50. 

“THE OFFER.” Price $2.50. Size 12 by 17. 

“THE ACCEPTANCE.” 
by 17. 

“OUR DARLING.” Price $3.00. 


We will pay the postage on all the pictures. These 
beautiful parlor ornaments must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. They far exceed any chromos yet published. 

Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor, Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 

As the worthy town crier of Nantucket was going 
his rounds on Tuesday afternoon, when in front of 
one of the boarding-houses, he overheard a young 
man request one of the boarders, who was seated 
under an open window, to ask him where his bell 
came from. The crier rang up, and gave notice of 
what was to be sold by auction, when the chap, ina 
squeaky voice, said, “Mister, where did your bell 
come from?’ “ My bell,” retorted the crier, in no 
gentle voice, “came from the same ace your man- 
ners did—from a brass foundry.” e young fellow 
asked no further questions. 

“A LADY remained too long on a train to kissa 
friend, and trying to get off after it had started, was 
thrown violently on her face. ‘If ever I kiss any- 
body again!’ said she, yengefully, as she arose; ‘any 
woman, at least,’ she thoughtfully added.” 


Sober second thoughts are always best. Somebody 
once said that one woman kissing another was a 
waste of raw material. 


THE art of pleasing consists in being pleased. To 
be amiable is to be satisfied with one’s self and oth- 
ers. Good humor is essential to pleasantry. 


| 


Price $2.50. ‘Size 12 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


AppDREsS “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Punayen.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
re 


$s. 
bang’ \ ened attended to unless the cash accompa- 


All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a, post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, ps must be sent to pay return 


tage. 
"> portioules, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Miss M. F. B.—Sent bracelets August 18th. 

Mrs. R. P.—Sent wardrobe 18th 


N. A.—Sent jewelry by express 27th. 
Mrs. J. R. M.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Mrs. 8, O.—Sent. lace 28th. 

Mrs. C. A.—Sent music 28th. 

Miss C. De J.—Sent hair ring 28th. 

M. M. G.—Sent bracelets 28th. 


Miss M. F. 8.—Sent curls 16th. 

Ella.—If you cannot devote as much time to old 
friends as formerly, take care to prevent them from 
imagining SS you forget t kindnesses. 

Joseph N.— uent and loud laughter invariably 
indicates an indifferent education. 

Maria.—Fashions change continually in regard to 
wedding-cards. 

Mh cae the conversation begins to flag, it is best 
retire. 

Helen.—Landscape pain isa most poosies style, 
ay on a small scale, one of the suitable for 

adies. 

Cora. —No one to whom a wedding-card has not 
been sent ought to call on a newly-married couple. 

Sabseriber.—We have handed your letter to our 
architects,-L H. Hobbs & Son. hat kind of trin- 
kets? - When you write again send stamp for reply. 

ae! Bird.—If he is your guest it is proper. 

L. L—l. We never recommend such articles. 2. 
The lady. 3. We know of nothing that will do it. 

T. R.—1. Gro grane is correct. 2. John Calvin was 
born at wore. n Picardy, on the 10th of July, 1509; 
died 1564. The principal events of his life occurred 
between 1532 and 1 3. Melancthon was born at 
Bretten, in the Palatinate of the Rhine, February 1 
1497, died 1560. He was the colleague and friend o 
Luther; after Luther’s death he e@ recognized 
as ee of the Reformation. Thank you for the 
receip! 

Chester Co.—Gen. Geo. C. Meade was born in 1816 
as Cada, in Spain, where his father was United States 
Consul. 

Eliza.—Never trifle with the affections of a man 
who loves you; nor admit of marked attentions from 
one whose affections you cannot return. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion ment will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percen for the 
— = prans 22y wes ri je ae 

nnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelope 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil, 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nosy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct Le 2 = = 

Orders, accom y chec or the pes 
Gelen ten to be addressed to the care of A, 
Godey, 4 
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No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
wee accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as ble, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, —— xion, and general 
aor of the dg poo on which much depends in choice. 

goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
nee rere the purchase ; “therefore, no articles will 
en back. en the are sent, the trans- 

bes. must be coasidered 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Boox has no interest 
in this d department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions ; and whether the rae sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Evening dress of pink silk, trimmed with 
narrow ruffles of silk ; overdress of pink tulle, looped 
up high on the sides. Low corsage, with bertha of 
silk, flowers on shoulders and around the bertha. 
Half wreath of flowers in hair, 

Fig. 2—Evening dress of white silk, made court 
train, the front breadth being trimmed with plaited 
white ruffies and lilac ones. Apron of lace, fastened 
by bows of ribbon and flowers at the sides. Low 
basque corsage, trimmed with lilac silk and .lace. 
Flowers in hair. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage dress of light bronze-colored silk, 
made with one skirt, trimmed with one deep ruffle, 
with narrow velvet coming down it, headed by a 
white lace, with a black one over it, and rows of vel- 
vet; black velvet polonaise, trimmed with white and 
black lace. Hat of a lighter shade of velvet than 
dress, trimmed with silk and feathers. 

Fig. 4—Walking dress of dark-blue silk, made 
with one skirt, and apron front overskirt ; the skirt 
is trimmed with two ruffies all around, trimmed 
with narrow velvet, put on as a border; the ruffles 
extend up the back of skirt; the apron overskirt is 
trimmed to correspond ; basque waist ; open sleeves, 
trimmed to correspond. Blue velvet hat, trimmed 
with blue silk, and blue and white feather. 

Fig. 5.—Carriage dress of tea-colored silk, made 
with one skirt and polonaise, the skirt trimmed with 
one ruffle, embroidered on the edge, and finished bya 
band of bias silk at top; the polonaise has a basque 
in the back, and open sleeves ; it is all trimmed with 
embroidery, which also extends up the back of 
basque. Bonnet of velvet, trimmed with silk and 
ribbon, and ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Kilt suit for boy of three years, made of 
green silk poplin, with a row of silk buttons up the 
front; black velvet sash tied in a large bow at the 
side. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress; the underskirt is of black 
silk, with a kilt plaiting on it; the polonaise of black 
Cashmere, trimmed with black velvet and yak lace. 
Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with lace and pink 
roses and jet. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of mignonette-colored silk ; 
the lower skirt is trimmed with four narrow gath- 
ered ruffies, headed by two plaited ones, which are 
finished off by a fancy silk trimming; polonaise cut 
surplice at the throat, and looped at the sides by ro- 
settes with long ends of silk; rosettes also trim the 
front of polonaise; it is trimmed around the edge 
and up the back with plaited ruffles to match the 
upper ones on underskirt. 

Fig. 3.—Travelling dress of dark gray serge, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with a ruffle 
cut in rounded points and bound, the overskirt cut 





to correspond; basque waist, with round cape, 
trimmed to correspond ; coat sleeves trimmed with 
a deep ruffie. Veivet hat to match dress, trimmed 
with ribboh and feathers. 

Fig: 4.—Carriage dress of black silk, the lower 
skirt trimmed with a plaited ruffle, headed by a 
band of embroidery; the upper skirt is trimmed 
with fringe and embroidery; basque waist, and 
open sleeves trimmed to correspond. Blue velvet 
hat, trimmed with blue flowers, and blue and gray 
feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of dark green silk, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with a kilt 

laiting, headed by a bias band of velvet; overdress 
ooped at the sides with cord and tassels, and 
trimmed with fringe and velvet; basque waist, with 
revers of velvet turned back, and trimmed with 
fancy buttons and cord, and fringe and velvet to 
match overskirt. Hat of dark green velvet, trimmed 
with silk, ribbon, and flowers. 

Fig. 6.—House dress of violet-colored Cashmere, 
made with two ruffles on skirt, cut in scallops and 
bound with velvet ; four bands of velvet extend down 
the front of skirt; deep basque waist, trimmed with 
velvet, and revers of velvet turned back; open coat 
sleeves. 

Fig. 7.—Coiffure arranged with puffs in the back, 
surrounding a fancy comb; curls to droop over the 
neck. 

Fig. 8.—Coiffure arranged with puffs and curls 
hanging down in the back; finger puffs across the 
front. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Night-caps for old ladies, made of 
fine linen, and trimmed with embroidered ruffles. 

Fig. 11.—Fancy bow of blue ribbon for the hair. 

Fig. 12—Fancy bow for the hair. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Figs. 1 and 3.—Front and back view of dress, made 
of dark-blue serge, made with a basque waist, 
trimmed with quillings of velvet, and loops of velvet 
in the back. 

Figs. 2and 4—Front and back view of sacque of 
black camel’s hair cloth, trimmed with velvet. * 

Fig. 5.—Ladies’ cloak, made of black Cashmere or 
thin cloth, and trimmed with a fold of silk, finished 
by a cord; the edge of the cloak and sleeves are 
finished by a very handsome fringe; Passementerie 
ornaments on the back and shoulders. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Dresses and aprons for young 
misses for school. Fig. 6 is of brown poplin, the 
apron of black silk, trimmed with velvet. Fig. 7 is 
of green poplin, the apron of fine white linen, braided 
and trimmed with a narrow ruffie. 

Fig. 8.—Suit for boy of six years old, made of very 
light Cashmere ; the pants are cut tight to the knee, 
and trimmed with brown velvet; vest and jacket, 
the latter bound with velvet, and velvet collar. 

Fig. 9.—Dress for little girl of four years; the un- 
derskirt and waist is‘of blue Cashmere, the skirt 
laid in kilt plaits; the overdress is of silk of a darker 
shade, trimmed with fringe and velvet. 

Fig. 10.—Calisthenic dress for young ladies from 
ten to twelve years. Skirt and loose jacket of gray 
Cashmere. Theskirtis trimmed with a flounce seven 
inches deep, scalloped with white, and a row of star- 
braid inside the scalloping. The flounce is stitched 
so as to form a heading, with a narrow linen braid. 
The jacket, with four long square basques, buttons 
over the left side, and is confined at the waist with 
a buttoned belt. The sleeves are open at the bottom, 
scalloped to correspond with the skirt, and orna- 
mented with a colored bow. 

Figs. 11 and 13.—Calisthenic dress for girls from 
six to eight years. (Front and back view.) The 
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body and skirt of this dress are made in one of blue 
and white striped flannel, with back breadth ; a simu- 
lated square body; collar, cuffs, and epaulettes of 
plain blue flannel, and a plaited basque of the striped 
material. The dress buttons down the front with 
mother-of-pearl buttons, and the plain portions are 
braided with white braid according to illustration. 
The basque is lined with plain blue flannel, arranged 
in fan-shaped plaits, and the turned-back corners 
braided. 

Fig. 12.—Gymnastic suit for boys from six to eight 
years. Skeleton suit of gray flannel, with bands and 
straps of flannel, bound with red braid, and embroi- 
dered in point russe with red wool. The braces, 
which are stitched on to the shoulder-seams, button 
on the belt, and are joined in front by two cross 
straps, according to illustration. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Front and back view of a kilt suit 
for boy of three years, made of gray silk poplin, and 
trimmed up the front with bands and small bows of 
blue velvet. Blue velvet sash around the waist. 

Fig. 16.—Belt of Russia leather, with gilt clasp. 

Fig. 17.—Ladies’ Balmoral skirt of black poplin, 
trimmed with several rows of black velvet stitched on. 

Fig. 18.—Waist for child of a year old, to button 
skirts on, made of white muslin, trimmed with 
worked edging. 

Fig. 19.—Ladies’ chemise yoke and sleeves, made 
of insertion and tucks edged with lace. 

Fig. 20.—Infant’s bib, made of fine linen embroi- 
dered. 

Fig. 21.—White piqué dress for child of three years 
old, braided around the bottom, and trimmed en 
tablier up the front with rows of insertion. 

Fig. 22.—White piqué dress for child of same age, 
scalloped around the bottom, and braided up each 
seam. The waist, sleeves, and sash are braided to 
correspond with dress. 

Figs. 23 and 24.—Front and back view of dress, 
made of navy blue cloth, the overskirt and waist is 
eut in scallops and bound with silk, with narrow 
braiding pa.tern at the corners. The front of waist 
is trimmed with silk, and a silk cuff trims the sleeve. 

Fig. 25.—Corset cover for laily, made of fine linen, 
and trimmed with medallions of embroidery and 
lace. The sleeves are trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 26.—Suit for boy of three years, of gray poplin, 
made with kilt skirt, buttoned at one side. Jacket, 
with revers and cuffs braided ; vest inside. 

Fig. 27.—Cloak for girl of eight years, made of gray 
cloth, and trimmed with black velvet and fringe. 
The cloak is of the sacque shape with round cape. 

Fig. 28.—Sash bow, made of black watered ribbon, 
two of the ends being finished by silk tassels. 

Fig. 29.—Infant’s dress, made of fine nainsook mus- 
lin, and trimmed with lace insertion and edging, ex- 
tending around the back breadths and up the sides, 
around the neck and sleeves. 





HATS. 
(See Engraving, Page 406.) 

Fig. 1.—Hat of light blue silk, faced with blue vel- 
vet, and trimmed with blue ribbon, black lace, and 
flowers; ribbon strings. 

Fig. 2—Hat of dark green velvet, trimmed with 
turquoise silk, forming a kind of puff across the 
front. Flower and foliage surrounded by lace, and 
lace streamers in the back ; ribbon strings. 

Fig. 3—Hat of bronze-colored silk, trimmed with 
velvet, and long trailing spray of leaves, and flower; 
ribbon strings. 

Fig. 4.—Hat of gray silk, bound with blue velvet, 
and trimmed with a scarf of black lace, ribbon, 
flowers, and ostrich tips. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

To be out of the fashion would seem at present to 
be almost an impossibility; to be in the reigning 
mode an easy thing todo. In speaking in a general 
way, everything is worn, and almost everything, 
with a few alterations, can be made to look fashion- 
abie. Every lady with the least approach to good 
taste is at length beginning to understand the true 
“secret des Parisiennes,” viz., that not only must 
every component part of the toilet correspond in 
style, but that the whole toilet itself must be in ac- 
cordance with the season, the time of day, the occa- 
sion on which it is worn; and that a lady attired in 
laces and silk is more suitably attired for visiting 
than for morning shopping or a morning promenade. 

Bonnets must first claim our attention this month ; 
they are of new and indescribable shapes; frames 
are not larger than last season, but they are so 
elaborately trimmed that they appear larger. The | 
trimming is massed behind, leaving the front almost 
bare, which isa rolled coronet. The crowns of the 
bonnets are very high and tapering, and are worn 
far back on the head. Velvet is the principal foun- 
dation of bonnets; the trimming the soft turquoise 
silks, before spoken of; contrasts are very much 
worn, or two shades of one color, that is, not two 
shades near alike, but a very light and a very dark 
shade of the same color. Felt bonnets are largely 
imported in all the colors to match the materials 
used for suits. There is an effort being made to 
bring black bonnets into disfavor, an effort which 
we predict will not be successful, for a black velvet 
bonnet is by far too useful and stylish a bonnet for 
persons of limited means, to be easily or willingly 
resigned. Jet ornaments are being very extensively 
used on bonnets; they are particularly pretty upon 
black velvet, although used on colored as well 
These are not the heavy balls used of late years, but 
fine beads strung in fanciful designs, which have the 
appearance of fine embroidery. Watered ribbons 
are largely imported, but the plain gros grain ribbon 
we predict will be the general favorite; strings of 
bonnets aretied underthechin. Frames arecovered 
plainly as a general rule, and are trimmed with 
folds of silk or of velvet, according to the material of 
the bonnet. Black lace, ostrich tips, jet, and a 
quantity of ribbon bows and streamers forms the 
trimming of most bonnets. No face trimming, as a 
general rule, is worn, but a soft ruche of illusion, or 
a narrow ruche of color can be added if desired, and 
generally proves becoming. Great quantities of 
thread lace is used on most bonnets, making them 
very expensive. 

The hats have very narrow brims, and high taper- 
ing crowns, approaching sugar-loaf shape. They 
are mostly trimmed with two or three bands of silk 
or velvet ostrich feathers and jet ornaments, with 
long streamers of ribbon in the back. The ostrich 
feathers are frequently of four shades, or in two 
colors, as one half bronze and the other blue. 

Cashmeres of single width are new goods imported 
this season; this is a desirable goods, as it is not 
high priced, which will place it within the reach of 
all, and will make a much more stylish costume 
than the satines worn the last two seasons, and in 
price ranks about the same. 

Black silks are of jet black hue; not either the 
blue black or brown black which has been worn; 
they have a smoother surface and more lustre. The 
principal trimming is jet, lace, or velvet, and em- 
broidery. Passementerie is very elegant this fall ; it 
comes in all widths, either with or without jet 
beads, and looks when fine like embroidery. This 
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is an expensive trimming, and one which is very apt 
to wear shabby; a lace, according to our taste, is a 
more advantageous purchase, as it can be changed 
to different garments, and lastsalong time. Woollen 
guipure laces are shown in all colors to match dress 
goods. Yak lace is used for trimming velvets and 
Cashmere. This is simply the woollen guipure, 
made from the fleece of the llama; it is strong and 
serviceable. 

A fringe of fur is used for edging cloth garments; 
it is made of black marten, the garment is cut in 
points, and the fringe appears between the points. 
In fall and winter wraps the Dolman, with its wide 
sleeves and the double cape, or else a sacque with a 
cape, and a hood or not, as fancy dictates, are the 
garments most popular; they are made of black 
velvet Cashmere, cloth, or camels’ hair cloth, worn 
by a few last season, but generally adopted this 
year. These garments can be made of the material 
of the dress if desired, or of cloth the same shade as 
dress. Embroidery is the trimming considered the 


“handsomest; braiding, fur, passementerie, fringe, 


and lace are also used. 

For morning wear at home there are most jaunty 
and serviceable jackets of striped flannel. They 
have black grounds, with double stripes of blue, 
green, cherry, or white ; they are made with a double- 
breasted front, and sailor-jacket shape in the back. 
The trimming consists of binding, buttons, and cuffs 
of black corded silk. 

We have been asked by a number of our corre- 
spondents if polonaises will be generally worn; we 
decidedly answer yes. They are changed slightly in 
form, but not to materially alter the general effect, 
and nothing can be handsomer than a polonaise of 
black velvet or Cashmere to wear with different 
skirts. The shape most worn for out-door is the 
loose belted polonaise, with but one seam down the 
middle of the back. It is lined throughout with thin 
silk, and the waist has an interlining of flannel. It 
is looped differently from the other polonaises at the 
sides, and is drawn up in the back by a wide sash 
ribbon intoa pannier puff; the sash is fastened under 
the belt at the sides. The belt is made of four lap- 
ping folds of silk, fastened by a rosette in front. 
Sleeves are half flowing. A few polonaises have 
capes or hoods. 

Coat sleeves are worn with the graceful effect of 
the flowing sleeve, in fact, they are closely-fitting 
coat sleeves with the wrist turned back from the 
outer seam in a triangular revers, while a plaited 
frill or gathered ruffie is inserted im this opening, 
and left to hang in the way undersleeves are now 
worn. The coat sleeve proper is very simply trimmed 
for stout ladies; those with iong, thin arms require 
more elaborate trimming below the elbows. 

In costumes composed of two-shades of a color, the 
height of the wearer determines the arrangement of 
the shades. For instance, tall ladies should have the 
lightest shade in the upper skirt, as the dark color 
below makes them look shorter ; ladies who are under 
size should have the lightest color in the lower skirt. 
An imported suit, which can be copied in almost any 
material, was made of souris gray silk with silk fac- 
ings of a darker shade, and bands and bows of the 
deepest claret brown velvet. The skirt is slightly 
trained, the front and side breadths are gored as 
usual, the back is composed of three straight widths, 
of ordinary width silk, which are laid in deep kilt 
plaits, simply pressed down, and only fastened by a 
single tape half way down on the under side of the 
skirt. The front and side breadthgare trimmed with 
two wide-lapping flounces bound with claret velvet, 
and gathered in bunches, with a claret-colored velvet 
bow upon the dividing plain places. The heading is 


an upright ruffle, showing the facing of the darker 
silk. This trims the skirt tothe knee. Above this 


_ is a ruffled apron of three gored widths extending to 
| the plaiting. A plaiting showing the darker lining 








passes down the kilt plaits, where they finish at the 
sides, Basque waist, with coat sleeves, trimmed with 
ruchings. 

In children’s fashions the designs are almost innu- 
merable, and are as pretty as they are practical. 
Polonaises take the lead both for in-door and out-door 
costumes for girls and misses. Especially pretty for 
home dresses in soft materials is the plaited polo- 
naise, which is a half loose blouse, with box plaits 
laid in the back, and bands in front arranged to 
simulate them. Another has side forms in the back 
continued into long sashes which are to be tied. But 
basques, which are also very much worn by misses, 
are as well as polonaises fastened in the back. This is 
much more youthful looking and becoming, and a step 
in the right direction to produce greater simplicity 
in children’s clothing, which in almost all cases is as 
elaborate as their mammas’. We like tosee children 
prettily dressed, but let the materials be handsome 
and good quality, and the style of making simple. 

For a visiting costume for a lady, we have seen a 
very tasteful dress of olive green poult de soie, with 
a new style of polonaise of black Cashmere, richly 
embroidered with olive green floss silk. The silk 
skirt is trimmed with bouillons, edged on either side 
with scalloped-out headings, bordered with narrow 
black lace. The polonaise is tight-fitting to the waist, 
but remains open in front, and is divided at the sides, 
and is slightly draped. The handsome embroidered 
pattern goes around all the outline of the polonaise. 
The front part of the bodice is also embroidered. 
The wide sleeves have an embroidered border, which 
falls over a deep plaiting of the material. Bonnet of 
velvc: and silk to match dress, trimmed with thread 
lace, jet, and ostrich feathers. This costume might 
also be composed entirely of Cashmere or cloth, and 
braided instead of being embroidered. 

Embroidery was never more in favor than now. 
There is some very beautiful underclothing now being 
made, in the trimming of which it forms the most 
important part, it being so much more serviceabie 
than lace, that it meets with more favor. Such ela- 
borate white muslin skirts we have never seen. They 
are often trimmed up to the knee with alternate rows 
of embroidered flounces, narrow tucks, plaitings, and 
embroidered insertions. More delicate embroidery 
and lace form the chemise yokes. There are a great 
number of extremely pretty fichus and cravat bows, 
which baffie all description. The pencil alone, not 
the pen, could give an exact idea of those intricate 
mazes of muslin and lace. Some of these fichus are 
real bodices with basques, to be worn for evening 
dress, others are only an ornament for dresses open 
infront. The ribbons which trim them are, of course, 
matched tothe dress they accompany. The same 
fichu can thus, by a mere change of bows, be made 
suitable for a variety of dresses. 

Black watered sash ribbons are going to be exten- 
sively worn. Some colored ones are also seen, and 
will be worn for evening dress. A novelty in belt 
ribbons is black velvet on the outside with an elastic 
under surface, 

Long wristed gioves still continue in vogue. Ladies 
who have kept to one buttoned gloves have changed 
to two, and these who have long worn two have gone 
on to three and four. Peculiar shades of brown 
and gray are the colors which are to be most used 
for general wear. Gloves are seen in a very great 
variety of shades, but these are the most popular; 
they are slightly lower in price than they were last 
fall. FASHION. 
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Ebild's Stocking, 


iN IMPERIAL SPUN SILK. 


PEREER CRAG DSGRE TELE 


FIGURE 2. 


GENTLEMAN'S 


Pitted Spun Silk Sock. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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For Description of Engravings on this Sheet 


see Fashion Department, 
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(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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STREET DRESSES. 
(Sce Description. Fashion Department.) 











WINTER CLOAKS. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Fig. 2. 


WINTER FURS. 


(See Description, 
Fusicion Departmen.) 





Fig. 3 Fig. 4. 
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